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National Music Teachers Convention to Bring Thousand 
Musicians of Marked Note to Lincoln in Late December. 
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BY LULU MAE COE. 


M O R E interesting 


gathering of nationally 


prominent men and women 
has been held in Lincoln for 
some time than the 
fifty- 


fifth meeting of the Music 
Teachers National associa- 
tion, convening with the Na- 
tional Association of Schools 
of Music and the Nebraska 
Music Teachers' association, 
December 27, 28, 29, 30 at 
Hotel Cornhusker. 


A year ago when Miss 


Edith Lucille Bobbins, na- 
tional local chairman for the 
Decem b e r tri - convention 
here, presented Lincoln's in- 
vitation to the n a t i o n a l 
groups, Milwaukee, IndiaR- 
apolis, Baton Rouge, Pitts- 
burgh, and Nashville also 
were inviting the music in- 
structors for 1933. 


Each representative from these 
cities was permitted to present the 
qualifications as host city and and 
state before the executive board. 
Not only did Miss Bobbins need to 
present Lincoln's delights in bright 
terms, but she had to picture it as 
a community able to entertain a 
thousand visitors satisfactorily, for, 
with *he exception of Baton Rouge, 
the other cities had 
populations 
ranging from 
153.000 to 669.000. 
with accommodations of equal size, 
and to exhibit the charms of the 
plains region, for never previously 
has this national session been held 
in the middle west or the west. 
Won Unanimous Vote. 
But Lincoln as a convention city 
was represented adequately, for it 
received a unanimous vote. 
Founded in 1876 as a research so- 
ciety, with exclusive membership, 
the Music Teachers' National asso- 
ciation, aided by the co-entertain- 
ment groups, is bringing an out- 
standing musical event to Nebraska. 
The leading musicians and musical 
educators of the United States will 
be here for the programs, said by 
the national officers to be of ex- 
ceptional ment. The numbers have 
been arranged by the presidents of 
the two national associations of 
music, although the lasher share 
of the responsibility has been car- 
ried by Albert Rleinenschneider. 
president of the M. T. N. A. 


As an appreciation of the honor. 


Nebraska is the first state to af- 
filiate with the national music as- 
sociation for a united meeting. In 
place of holding its own sessions in 
the spring, the state association 
devoted itself to this gathering and 
the major pan of the 
local ex- 
penses is met by the Nebraska 
group through the state dues. The 
Idrxxta chamber cf commerce 
Uirongh Its secretary. Walter S. 
"Whltten. has co-operated in the 
arrangements for the affair, and 
the civic cjubv musical societies, 
sororities and fraternities, church 
choirs, and educational institutions 
hare worked v-.th the committees 
toward the success of ttie conven- 
tion. 


AH EUgibfe 


All music lovers are eligible to 
membership in the group, and ac- 
tive, associate, and st-adeni mem- 
bership admit to all forenoon and 
aJUrnoon sessions, inrludine the 
Friday evening symphony concert, 
and to the 
Wednesday 
cveninc 
danw. with a small extra charee 
for refreshments 
That i< mem- 
bership admits to r» "it-thing—tut 
one mu« br.risr 
a'ong " the 
card 
Memberships 
and it -,a expected 


Nebraska will en-oil :.(XV) members 
Jn the state and na'iona] p-oups. 
arp secured 5hro ,£h the local vr- 
retarr. Homer 
Oomrton 
1103 R 


and the appbcauon cards 
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may be obtained from the mem- 
bership committee. 
Albert Riemenschneider, presi- 


dent of the M. T. N. A., is known 
to Nebraska musicians as a leader 
of master classes in organ for one 
of the state association meetings. 
ATI organist and conductor, he is 
director of the 
Baldwin Wallace 


conservatory. Frederick B. Stiven 
of the University of Illinois is vice 
president, pon^Jd. M, Swarthout; 
dean of the school 'of music at the 
University of Kansas, is secretary, 
Oscar W. Demmler of Pittsburgh, 
treasurer, and Karl Gehrkens, pro- 
fessor of school music at Oberlin 
conservatory, Oberlin, O., is editor 
of the national magazine. 


In addition to the above officers, 
the members of the executive com- 
mittee are Mrs. Crosby Adams, of 
Montreat, N. C., who has been a 
member of the M. T. N. A. for more 
than a half century and is well 
known for her teaching of com- 
positions for children; Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Hillsborough, N. H.; Ed- 
ward Birge, University of Indiana, 
Bloommgton; Carl 
EngeL, Library 


of Congress, music division, Wash- 
ington; J. Lawrence Erb, Connecti- 
cut college. 
New London, Conn.; 


William Arms Fisher, Boston; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Chicago Musical col- 
lege;; William C. Mayfarth, Louis- 
ville. Institute of Music, Louisville, 
Ky.: 
Leo C. Miller, St. Louis; Ella 
Scoble Opperman. Florida College 
for Women, Tallahassee; Charles 
W. Mills, University of Wlsco'nsin, 
Madison.Earl Moore President. 


The president of the 
National 
Association of Schools, of Music. 
organized in 1924 and representing 
sixty schools and conservatories, is 
Earl V. Moore, director of the Uni- 
versity School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. . Ann Arbor. 
Serving with him as officers are 
Roy D. Welch. Smith college; Mrs. 
Opperman, Mr. Ganz, and Charles 
F. Rogers. University of Arizona, 
vice presidents; Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh Musical institute, treas- 
urer: Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati, 
secretary. 


On the executive board of the 
Nebraska Music Teachers' associa- 
tion are Uie following: Miss Bob- 
bins. president. 
Lincoln; 
Parvin 
Witte. vice president. Lincoln: Ho- 
mer Compton. secretary-treasurer. 
Lincoln: H. I. Kirkpatrick. Lura 
Schuler Smith, Elizabeth Tlernev. 
Albert Sievers. Lincoln; and C. V. 
Kettering. Crete. Miss Robbins is 
of the Robbins School 
of Music. 
Mr. Sievers of Nebraska Wesleyan. 
Mr. Kettering of Doane college. 
and the others of the University of 
Nebraska school of music. 


Even 
musical educators 
play. 
and the play 
hours begin at 5 
o'clock Wednesday, when the visit- 
ors are the guests of Governor and 
Mrs Charles W Bryan at a re- 
ception in the state capital, and 
will have the opportunity of sec- 
ing our magnificent state hou-=e. 
The general arrangements Tor the 
reception are in charge of Dr. and 
Mrs. 
G. W. Rosenlof and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Rosboroueh. with Lin- 
coln groups assisting. 


Plan Friendship Evening. 


Friendship 
evening has been 
planned for 
Wpdne««3ay at 
8-45 
| o'clock, with mu=dc. cards, dancing. 
and an informal w>dal hour in the 
Comhu^ker ball room. 
The Ne- 


I bra^ka association is arranginc the 
i pet-acquainted hours through the 
•.-penal party chairmen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rolla Van Kirk and Mr. and 
Mrs Wilbur Chencrsreth. 


Thr- annual banquet is 
to 
be 


hf-ld in the Cornhusker ball room 
Thursday evonine 
Wjllifim Arm5; 
Fi.shT. vjcc president of the Oliver 
D:tson company of Boston, is ac*- 
ir.tr as toaMTr.astrT Mrs. Fred G 
Calf J well i-, chairman of the ban- 
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Nebraska's Near- Forgotten Quarries Revive As River Work Demands Rock 
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OON the bluffs and hills 


along the Missouri river 


will awaken to the ring of the 
axe, the blast of explosives, 
the clank of the gas shovel, 
and the shouts and laughter 
of busy men. Quarrying is 
again in vogue here after a 
dormant period of nearly 40 
years. For with the coming 
of the river work there has 
arisen a demand for thou- 
sands and thousands of cubic 
yards of rip rap stone. 


Years ago, quarrying was 


one of the chief industries of 
southeastern 
N e b r a s k a . 


Thousands of men were em- 
ployed, and car after cax of 
dimension stone and crushed 
rock were shipped from Louis- 
ville, Richfield, Weeping Wa- 
ter, Nehawka, Cedar Creek, 
Meadow, South Bend, John- 
son and Glenrock. For years 
most of these quarries have 
been lying idle, and trees have 
grown up and died where men 
once worked. 


The days of quarrying have be- 
come but a memory. Such quarries 
as Snyderville, Atwood, Richfield, 
Bullock. Stoner, Van Court, and 
Glenroclc all recall familiar scenes 
to the citizen of 40 years ago. 


Employed 600 Men. 


For instance, the old Van Court 
quarry at Nehawka when at its 
height employed about 600 men. All 
the drilling was done by hand, 
teams and slip shovels were used 
for removing the cover, and the 
rock was loaded by hand. 
Quite a contrast is the modern 
cement plant quarry at Louisville, 
where the drilling is done by port- 
able machines, capable of drilling 
30 feet, the loading and stripping 
by big gasoline shovels, and the 
hauling by large 5-yard dump cars 
driven by tractor engines. The 
quarrying for the river is a combi- 
nation of the old and the new. Mod- 
ern gas shovels and dump cars be- 
ing used for the stripping of the 
cover, air hammer* for drilling, but 
the breaking and loading oeing 
done by hand. 
The advent of the gravel Industry 


Those slightly 
souls who like to think that Nebraska's a one-wealth state will hare to delay their comments for a time While we're 
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Is coming back In a Mg way, and. once convalescent, proper interest In "diversified" industry may induce It to thrive and take Us 


The stony spot on the left Is the Ash Grove plant at Louisville and the center photograph shows a busy day at the same 


th. 
—Nebraska Geological Survey. 
river behave, the crashed rock industry- 


work for years will be called from 
the nearby surrounding country 
towns, for the NBA makes for 
shorter hours and maximum em- 
ployment. Along the Missouri river 
today one sees tow boats, barges 
and pile drivers all rushing with 
the greatest possible speed to "the 
Job." 


South of Plattsmouth, men are 
clearing timber from a potential 
quarry, and the sight brings hope 
to many men. Eight or ten miles 
north of Nebraska City a gasoline 
shovel is stripping the cover from 
another potential quarry and many 
men are already at work there. 
Prom Rulo to Omaha men are 


combing the hills in search for 
more rock. 
There are eight jobs to be done 
on the river in southeastern Ne- 
braska, located at Rulo. Nebraska 
City, Plattsmouth, 
Omaha, Flor- 


ence, and three between Peru and 
Aspinwall. Each of these jobs will, 
no doubt, require at least two to 


s p 
the old Burlington quarry at South Bend. 


three hundred cubic yards of rock 
a day. Thus it is apparent that 
there is an immediate demand for 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1,600 to 3,000 cubic yards of rock a 
day. This is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 50 to 100 freight car loads 
or 19 to 30 barge loads. 
From where will all this rock 


come? 
Geologically, 
southeastern 
Nebraska was once covered, say 
fifty million years ago, by seas 
which deposited a series of inter- 
bedded limestones and shales. These 
limestones and shales were then 
elevated and subjected to the ro- 
sion of wind and water and formed 
into hills and table lands. 


It Happened In Nebraska Or To Nebraskans 
R 


Into the state, with its cheap prices, 
dealt the crushed stone Industry a 
severe blow, for quarries could not 
compete with gravel prices, so that 
gravel replaced crushed stone in 
concrete and construction work. 
Following the depression of 1930, 
came Roosevelt with his public 
works program, and a 14,000,000 dol- 
lar appropriation for the improve- 
men tof the upper Missouri river. 
Twelve million dollars of this will 
be spent between St. Joseph and 
Sioux City. The contracts have been 
advertised, the jobs awarded, and 
the wheels of Industry are gather- 
Ing speed. 


Rock Demand Arises. 


With this work has arisen a de- 
mand for five to six hundred thou- 
sand cubic yards of rock for rip rap. 
The quarry man has a market lor 
his product. The demand on the 
river calls for "one man stone," 
Btone weighing between 25 and 150 
pounds and being 
approximately 
flat and rectangular. 
Forty years ago the demand was 


for dimension stone, crushed rock, 
and railroad ballast. To produce rip 
rap stone for the river Is neces- 
sarily a man power operation. Hun- 
dreds of men will again work in the 
quarries of Nebraska, hand picking, 
breaking, sorting, and loading the 
rock. 


The expenditure of this 12,000.000 
between St. Joseph and Sioux City 
brings to the fore these once for- 
gotten 
towns: 
Bock Bluff, St. 
Deroin and Aspinwall. and revives 
such 
towns as Nebraska 
City. 
Plattsmouth, 
Rulo, 
Peru 
and 
Brownville. They are forgotten no 
longer, but are reminders of a ro- 
mantic past, of days when steam- 
boats 
sailed 
the 
Missouri and 
darkies walked the gangtrfank. 
Excitement Rons High. 
The sleepy towns are awakened 
tw the prospects of work and ex- 
citement runs high. Men out of 


ELICS of a highly cul 
tured tribe of Indian 


were found near O'Neill — a 
Gordon woman is in the pur 
bred cattle business—a Walt 
hill man required 197 skin 
grafts following a burn—trip 
lets celebrate the 51st birth 
day — Kearney people stil 
turn out to fires—Rev. Davic 
Johnson's Exodus—a Wayne 
man mends broken toys—Ne- 
braska woman serves Hubbel 
bank for SO years. 


Prehistoric Reminders. 


O'Neill Frontier—During pheasant 


Later came the glacial ages dur- 


ing which great sheets of ice swept 
down from the north across Iowa 
across southeast Nebraska and into 
Kansas, leaving 
behind on their 
retreat to the north a thick mantle 
of glacial drift over these old lime- 
stone hills. Then came the great 
deposits of loess, supposedly brought 


hunting 
season, Wilton 
Hayne 


("Puddle," the baseball pitcher of 
30 years ago) of Page, and Boy 
Johnson, son of "Mike", saw pecul- 
iar flakes of stone they knew were 
foreign material In Holt county 
Carefully marking the place, near a 
creek south of Stafford, the men 
last Sunday went there and while 
scanning the surface saw a small 
piece of stone sticking from the wall 
of a blowout. On pulling it out it 
proved to be perhaps the 
finest 
made 10-inch long maul hammer 
head found in'Holt county. It is a 
remarkable example of the polished 
Stone Age workmanship. It weighs 
about 10 pounds. With it, just un- 
der the- maul, was a two-pound war 
club head, of the same material, but 
not so well shaped. In the small 
end of the latter is a well rounded 
hole similar to those made In start- 
ing fire with tinder and friction 
caused by spinning an arrow shaft 
with a bow string wrapped around 
the shaft. In all, about 40 pounds 
of rock material was found in what 
is believed a cache of some highly 
cultured tribe. There are knives, 
scrapers, and many pieces, including 
a piece of hematite, pure iron for 
making tools and painting face, 
which had corroded awav. leaving 
the ground flaming red. Mr. John- 
son brought the finds to O'Neill. 


"The Exodus" In 1934. 


Kearney 
Tribune—Rev. 
David 
Johnson Sunday night at the Pres- 
byterian church gave a preview of 
"The Exodus," the Biblical spec- 
tacle which he will present here 
next summer. R. V. Clark read the 
poetic lines which connected 
the 


manv different scenes, and Mr. 
Clark will a?ain be the narrator 
next year in the annual spectacle. 


Graft Skitt oa Leg. 


Walthill citizen—Word received 


from Larry Hogan in St. Joseph's | from his right leg and grafted upon 
hospital in Omaha, states that Mr. the burned portion of his left leg 
Hogan had 197 pieces of skin taken I Monday. 


Crowds Go To Fires. 


Kearnev Tribune—On 
Saturday 
evening after the fire trucks had 


Santa Needs Much Help To Bring 
Christmas To Many Lincoln Homes 


There'll be rice and be^ns, bacon 


dried fruit, and potatoes on Mon 
day, December 25, for all tnose 
looking to the Lancaster county re- 
lief bureau for sustenance in. these 
hard days. 
They had about the same menu 
last Monday. And there'll be little 
variation front it on Wednesday or 
Tuesday or Sunday. 


None of them will be hungry 
That food means dinner. 
That father, incurably ill, mother 
and three children, composing a 
superior family, intelligent, refined 
pleasant, will have enough to eat 
Of course, the fact the father Is 
Incurably 111, losing responsible 
positions, in which he has proved 
reliable and efficient when suffer- 
ing his attacks, and that, combined 
with his bitterness and despair at 
accepting charity and his physical 
helplessness, isn't going to make the 
regular round of beans and bacon 
any better on December 25. 


Mother Doing Best 
Just the usual basket, grateful as 
s the X family at receiving It, will 
make that day only another Mon- 
day. Mr. X is tubercular, acquired 
n unsanitary working conditions, 
has been in Kearney twice, and co- 
operates with the city clinic for 
.reatment; Mrs. X is young, keep- 
ng her three little boys, all under 
ive, clean and healthy; her home, 
'or which there is no income, well- 
managed, spotless; and herself, 
heerful and bright—when the fam- 
ily's there. 


Miss J is sixty-five, but appears 
older because 
of severe chronic 
heumatism and bronchial trouble. 
She has earned enough to pay about 
hree-quarters of her rent, but the 
ast montft illness has prevented 
ven this small aid on her part, and 
he landlord's pressing her for rent 
las not added to her mental cheer. 
She hasn't a dime ahead, even for 
arfare to obtain a job, on tnose 
ays she can work. Only observa- 
ion discloses Miss J's plight, for 
he doesn't tell her woes. To her, 
Monday, December 25 Is only the 
econd day of the week. 


Christmas! 


But to those living in comfort, 


uxury even, in comparison witn 
lose knowing only the replicas of 
Mother Hubbard's cupboard with 
othing there, for their d«r. but lor 
heir babies and themselves, De- 


cember 25 is never Monday or Fri- neighbors, 
day or any other day. 


York Man, 80, Cultivates Garden 
As Sideline To Running Elevator 


It is Christmas. 
And a world cradled in the gentle 
spirit of Him whose birth date it 
is learns that giving is more blessed 
than receiving. 


The county bureau is doing its 


utmost to provide the necessities. It 
now Is caring for approximately 550 
families, of which some 70 per cent 
are classified In need of relief be- 
cause of old age and the remainder 
seeking it because of unemployment 
due to physical incapacitatlon. 
In other words, the county pro- 


vides care for those who are unem- 
ployable. Under the federal emer- 
gency relief act of last March, na- 
tional governmental funds can be 
used only for whose able to work, 
and" the division between the em- 
ployable and those unable to work 
was effected in this county August 
1. Because these cases sometimes 
must be sent from one office to an- 
other, when the worker who has 
been ill is fit again for labor, both 
county and federal offices are in 
the Bryant building. There, to tne 
county bureau, come the aged and 
sick, or those pleading for them, 
embarrassed, but driven througn 
cold and hunger to seek help for 
the fundamentals to keep life going. 


Deserving People. 
These men and women with their 
ittle families aren't alien, distant 
souls, asking for alms. They are 
friends, relatives, neighbors, living 
next door, 
across 
the street, 


astounded and hurt that they must 
come to a public office, to paid 
workers, asking for the food and 
fuel they've earned always. 
They 
are deserving cases, for the county 
investigates, and knows the hard, 
ntiful stories, stories of persons 
coming to this extremity through 
no fault of their own. 


Workers from the county bureau 
aiow that they can provide no 
Thristmas luxuries, no Christmas 
fifts, no Christmas food for tnese 
amilles. Considering the number 
x> be cared for, it Is a great task 
o secure the routine allowance for 
groceries and fueL 
But in a world that is rich in 
spite of its financial sufferings of 


, 
the 
landlord 
permits 
them to remain. Mrs. A. tries to 
pick up a few stray pennies from 
paper flowers, made Irom cast off 
crepe paper from a nearby store, 
but the pennies are few. Christ 
mas would be Christmas if 
the 


worker could take a small remem- 
brance in the basket with her beans 
and bacon. 


Miss J — she who Is rheumatic 
and old—could use a dozsn small 
things, not classed 
as 
gifts—but 


bright delights to her—toothpaste, 
a pair of hose, shoe polish, buttons, 
thread. 
How delighted would be 


Mr and Mrs. X if the spirit of good 
will came in their Christmas dinner 
—the spirit that would bring a toy 


(Continued on Page Seven.) 


gone to answer an alarm at the 
Pat 
Gallagher garage 
Central 


avenue was filled with cars speed- 
ing to the fire, many of them driv- 
ing without lights, even though it 
was after 8 o'clock. Mcst of the 
cars were filled with young peop!« 
who paid little attenton to traflic 
rules, there being as many as five 
and six in a coupe. 


Tnleraemia. 


. £y°ns Sun— The second case of 
tuieraemia has been reported in 
Lyons, Mrs. Hardy Davis being the 
victim of the infection. Mrs. Davis 
had an infection on her thumb 
dressed by Dr. p, M. Heacock, who 
was convinced of his diagnosis, but 
sent in the blood for a test. The 
bacteriologist of the public health 
laboratory at Lincoln sent his report 


it positive tule •- 
and pronounced 
aemia. 


Anniversary of Triplets 


Stanton Register— Sunday ' after- 


e 
ome of Mr- an 


Mrs. 
w 
< 
' 
' 
a e r , r s . 
Herman Schwede and Hugo Wei- 
K^n,^hal celebrated their fifty-first 
birthdays. These families constitute 
leading pioneers of Stanton county 
and northeast Nebraska. The Wei- 
chenthal triplets, Hugo, Ida and 
Elmilie, were bom in 
Germany 


where their youthful education was 
obtained In 1901 Ida and Eimilie 
came to America, settling first at 
Norioik but coming to S*anton 
county in 1902 when they were 
married. Hugo migrated to 
the 


United States in 1902, coming di- 
rectly to Stanton county. He was 
united in marriage in 1904 The 
triplets have lived in Stanton coun- 
ty for the past thirty-one years and 
are among the respected and out- 
standing families of this commun- 
ity. Out-of-town guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustave Krueger 
and 
family of Madison. 


He Mends Toys. 


Wayne Herald—R. R Smith whose 
home is at 902 Pearl street. Wayne, 
wishes to announce to boys and 
girls that he will mend their broken 
sleds 
without charge again this 


year as he did last year. A year ago 
he repaired a lot of sleds and re- 
ceived 
In return much genuine 


gratitude which he deems adequate 
compensation.. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Smith is one of the worthy pioneers 
of 
Northeast 
Nebraska, having 


lived hereabouts nearly fifty-three 
years. He Is no spring chicken, but 
imbibing the spirit of youth keeps 
him feeling young. 


i in by wind, and laid down over nil 
.this area; with UIP result, tnnt u>- 
I clay only where the 
streams 
and 


creek* have cut thrlr \\ay throuKa 
the drift and loess 
are 'Uie lime- 
stones. cxpo«xi. 


Such areas of 
r\po.sure 
occur 
down 
the 
Weeping Water 
vallev 


from \Vabash to Union; down the 
Platte 
valley 
from 
AstUaiicl 
to i 
Plattsmouth south to Jones Poirr V 
\\hlcli is located c:ist of Union Kiom 
Jones Point south to Rulo the ex- 
posed limestones are thin and are 
separated by thick shale beds, mid 
are largely covered by thick deposits 
of loess and drift 


Generally speaking, 
the lime- 


stones along the Platte vallev. from. 
Ashinnd to Plattsmouth, with the 
exception of those exposed at LOUI.S- 
ulle, are either too inaccessible 
from the railroads or ar» top heavily 
covered to figure as a great soince 
of river rock. No doubt a certain 
amount of river rock will come from 
the vicinity of Weeping Water, al- 
though the "sugar rock" there will 
probably be reserved 
largely Kn- 
ottier uses. 


Nehawka Quarry Pranisiiiff. 


The old quarry center of Ne- 


hawka is probably one of the great- 
est potential sources of rock as U>e 
limestones exposed there are Ideally 
suited for rip rap production. The 
bluffs of the Missouri from Platts- 
mouth south to Jones Point con- 
tain many workable limestones and 
where not covered too greatly by 
dirt are probably one of the great- 
est sources of river rock lor baree 
transportation. 


•j.o what use win all this rock be 


put? 
In order to make the Mis- 


souri navigable the river is to be 
confined to a definite channel and 
not allowed to spread over a wide 
area, accomplishing a two fold pur- 
pose. Namely, confining the river 
and reclaiming" thousands of acres 
of tillable land for future cultiva- 
tion. To accomplish 
this, mats 


are made of lumber which are sunk 
in the river with stone. 


Clumps of two or three piles are 
then driven through them at vary- 
ing distances out into the river 
Stringers are placed between 
the 
clamps and filled in with rock 
Thus are formed dikes and retards 
•which direct the flow of the nver 
and cause it to drop its load of sand 
and dirt and build up a sort of bar 
which diverts it into its true or de- 
sired channel. 
The banks of the 


channel are then 
"paved" with 
rock to prevent further erosion by 
the river. Confining the river, its 
depth and scouring action are in- 
creased, and it cleans out its own 
cnannel and becomes navigable 


Consequently, rock forms one ot 
tne important Darts of the develop- 
ment of the Missouri river and the 
V**™*. industry goes hand in hand 
with it. Quarryijig is no longer a 
dream or a memory to Nebraskans, 
but is a reality, oie Man River has 
opened Nebraska's quarries 


Nebraska's Vital History Faces Ruin As 


Lack Of Funds Prevents Proper Archives 


the last three years, in a world 
where so many ~can divide, and 
would, if they knew where, and in 
a world of kind and gentle folk, it 
is too ghastly to know that Decem- 
ber 25 is but Monday for some— 
unless we look beyond our own 
front windows into the lives ot 
those across the way. Many men 
and women will be lonely, sad, 
dreary, doubting the authenticity ot 
the Christmas spirit, little boys and 
girls will hear of a jolly Santa 
Claus, but will not know him. will 
be a bit too hard of spirit for 
babies, if, ignoring the Yuletide 
spirit of good will, of thought for 
others, of Interest in their spiritual 
welfare, we forget. 


Good Samaritans' Helpers. 
Those who work with them every 
week, seeking their narrow lives 
long to bring a bit of holiday cheer 
to those who will have only ihe 
simplest material food that day. 
They hope that those who read jrill 
bring guts, not frankincense and 
myrrrh. as were laid before the 
Baby nineteen hundred years a<*o 
guts.*n 
that 
will Drovide a bit of the holidav joy 
in the bare little homes. Useful 
guts they may be—warm under- 
wear, stockings, clothing bedding— 
or just a "present" from a good 
saint, a book for those who read, a 
potted plant candy for the little 
ones, a bright little toy. in short, a 
thought that there are those who 
care. To call Miss Grace Nicholas. 
Miss Mary Alice Vernon. or Mrs 
Amorette Page at B1866 will ba to 
bring their fullest co-operation in 
the plan for simple Christmas cheer 
Such thought would mean Christ- 
mas at 5ts best, in comparison to 
the last few years, to that Lincoln 
iamijy,of seven children, in addition 
10 fatner and mother, in a four 


j room home. Five of the yourgsfrs 
sleep In one bed. their ag=s four to 
twelve the two-year-eld has a crib 
and the youngest of fire months 
sleeps with the parents. Two years 
ago. the father was injured and for 
months his foot has been in a cast 
but he is counting the davs until 
his release. so that he can work 
again. The family has a cot that 
could be used, if n had brddins; but 
It hasn't—the children's bed has no 
mattress, the youngsters sleeping on 
one thin blanket, with another for 


BY JACK ERICKSON. 


One sometimes gets to poking 
around and when one does, he 
sometimes finds things which are 
perhaps interesting, perhaps start- 
ling. Your chronicler found some- 
thing which was both of these 
while looking over the newspaper 
archives of the Nebraska State His- 
torical society in the basement and 
sub-basement of the state capitol 
some days ago. This is what was 
found: 


In the possession of tHe historical 
society are some five thousand 
yearly volumes of Nebraska news- 
papers and periodicals which are 
disintegrating 
because funds for 


purchasing bindings and providing 
proper shelving for them are not 
available. Of this group of volumes, 
450 of them have accumulated dur- 
ing the past year. All of them are 
slumbering sagas of this state's 
humanity as recorded by Nebraska 
editors each day and each week. 
The whole thing, upon investiga- 
tion, developed into a fascraating 
story which led the chronicler into 
the heart of Kansas to view the 
newspaper section of the Kansas 
State Historical society at Topeka. 


A Real Mail. 


Let us begin the story with an 
examination of the weekly mail of 
Miss Martha Turner, newspaper 
clerk for the Nebraska Historical 
society. Each week for the past ten 
years she has been receiving 450 
newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in Nebraska. Twenty-two of 
th*se are daily papers, some are 
bi-weeklies and monthlies, but the 
great aggregate of them are pro- 
ducts of the weekly labors of Ne- 
braska's small town publishers. 
These are all carefully listed and 
checked on the society's elaborate 
index system and then tenderlv 
folded away until the year's end 
when the whole volume is sched- 
uled for binding. 


"These papers come to us through 


vnine» 


be 


of llghtnalr. 


i cover. 


BT MRS. E. E. WELCH 


WUlian Oebber*. who 


th* elevator hi tlie Plrst National 
bank at York feels he 
has had 


more ups and downs trisn mo?' 
people, havinr run 
the elrva 


more than 20 yea'* 


The third and fourth stones of floorrs and 


the bank building are occwi-d by 
A beautiful 


In the time Mr. Obbers has 


out side that vocation by which he 
earns a Hviihood he has the avo- 
cation of 


which are planted apple 
" 
" 
The "glads 


at 
ratoed 
and dahlias 


.. home are 
... 
the choicer flowers shown 


York, and he has nwnv other 


EMertr Hit Ba-d*st 


kindness of Nebraska's publishers." 
Miss Turner explains. "Each one of 
them is a living record of its com- 
munity, an 
elaborate historical 
etching of the hopes, joys and sor- 
rows of those people who make 
Nebraska the great state that It is " 
Until only recently, this work 


was done In the basement of the 
library building on th» University 
of Nebraska campus. But within 
the past thirty days the work has 
been transferred to the new quar- 
ters adjoining the historical so- 
ciety's museum on the ground floor 
of the state capitol. 
There these small town weeklies 


of the past year or two have been 
placed under the same roof with 
their direct predecessors which He 
stacked alphabetically by counties 
in bound volumes In'the sub-base- 
ment just below. Some of these 
weeklies extend in continuous suc- 
cession from as far back as 1831 
when systematic coJ>ci1on of Ne- 
braska's newspapers was started by 
Professor Caldwell of the state uni- 
versity. Later this work was taken 
up and continued to the present 
day by the historical society. 


Sheldon Stresses Value, 


In these bound files lies the real 
history of Nebraska, th" intimate 
chronicllne of every 
family 
in 


every 
community. Within 


«.__ 


mine of Information and a human 
personalized history of Nebraska's 
progress. Even were all other books 
and documents pertaining to Ne- 
braska to burn these files would 
perserve intact the true history of 
the state. 


"They are all made use of at 


some time or another. Educational 
institutions often use them for re- 
search on questions social, political, 
and economic as concerns the state; 
lawyers, bankers and realtors oc- 
casionally find them invaluable as 
a source of proof of legal publica- 
tions which may be missing from 
the public records: newspaoer re- 
porters, 
editors 
and 
publishers 


often find them a friend in need 
when portions of their own files 
are lost or destroyed—in truth the 
value of these papers .is beyond 
estimate." 


In the corner of the new quarters 
for the newspaper section, how- 
ever, lie the 1932 volumes of Ne- 
braska's weekly newspapers. They 
are tied in folded bundles to ke"p 
their deadly enemies—air and light 
—from eating their paper hearts 
away. But they arc slowly dvinjr 
for want of their own specialized 
form of treatment known as bind- 
ing and a secure place of orderly 
storage 
in the 
form 
of m«tal 
shalves. This they cannot have be- 
cause the necessary funds arc not 
available. 


Book* Also Saffrrinr. 


-It isn1 just so many bundles of 


newspapers which are disintegrat- 
ing here." Dr. Sheldon points out 
"It is a iiving record of Nebraska 
life which Is fading into nothing- 
ness. H»re are stories of people, of 
communities, and of places which 
can never be replaced" 


Th'-se f.les—they are the ones 


which you see in th" picture vhirh 
accompanies the article—arr not, 


n the ground floor of the 
„,. 
, 


approximately 450 Nebraska newspapers. They have been" 


.. J w""Ch they may be bound and shelves noon which thcj m»j 
practically inaccessible for research purposes and are disintegrating from 


order that current paper* may ba 
cared for and thus obviate any ques- 
tion concerning wooden shelving." 
It was then that your writer took 
the trip to Topeka to view the news- 
paper section of the Kansas state 
historical society. 


41,000 Volumes Safeguarded. 


There, housed in the white marble 
Memorial building, built at a cost 
of $600.000. is the largest newspaper 
collection owned by any state in t-ie 
union. The Kansas State Historical 
society, founded in 1875 by a grouw 
of pioneer newspapermen, has a 
newspaper collection of 41.000 bound 
volumes which are kept on fire- 
proof metal shelves and bound with 
leather backs. 
Not only do they have continuoiK 
files of all Kansas papers published 
since 1875. but thev have many vol- 
umes of territorial papers, earlv Ne- 
braska. 
Missouri, and Oklahoma 
papers, and also a few volumes of 
papers which are older than the un- 
ion itself. 
"How." we asked Nyal Millar a"d 
Georg? Root."- who take care of the 
newspaper and archives 


some measure of security, 
Those 15.000 bound volumes—and 
what stories they can tell you if 
you will only open them and let 
the pagse talk—have earned the 
comparative security which is now 
theirs for they too "have had some 
narrow squeaks. Back about 1910 
when their bulk began to overflow 
the university quarters many of 
them, along with many volumes of 
books, were moved. They were 
placed in the abandoned basement 
of the building begun for the his- 
torical society at Sixteenth and H 
streets. It might have been a glori- 
ous editorial edifice had the legis- 
lature supplied money for its com- 
pletion. Into this basement, with 
its rather rude roof, these papers 
and books were placed. As the years 
passed, leaks developed and water 
trickled 
through, damaging the 


files—some of them beyond repair.! 
Then in 1931 and up to the present I 
time, 
following 
two 
legislative 


grants of $2.000 each for the pur- 
pose of moving and renovation of j 
the boots and files, a rescue 
b»?un and now those many volumes j "has th* Kansas State 
are comparatively safe. 


Earliest Papers Preserved. 


There are also three or four hun- 


dred volumes of papers which are 
kept in a fire-proof 
vault in the 


university library. These include 
the files o» Lincoln and Omaha 
dailies and those of the early JCe- 


group are 300 volumes of pai>T« 


in ••rmUinal davs 
3rom 


3854 t/> 1867 Inriijfl'rj; th" Nebnska 
_ .. 
_ 
_ 
. 


socteiy managed to be so fortunate 
in recuring all this." 
Their reply, summed up. unowrl 
that society's success to be tfup ',1 
continuous and active support of 
Kansas newspapermen who organ - 


•) 


provident 
frchlatiw. 
and a 


Am* without 


We scrolled through the 
er 


of 
_ ,, 
, 
,._ 
,, 
. ti* i *• 
»% • j *• 
j i V r f i 
ij*i\ 
vf» 
j ';i 
' i 
Palladium, the TirM paper printed , shaves. Each tier contained slxtern 
in this state, its first iss'ie was 
- - - 
. - - 


printed at Bcllcvuc on July 35. ia^4 
A couple of weeks later on July 28 
the first issue of the Omaha Aircr* 
appeared. Copies of both the.«c firrt 
r bound flips of Kan«y».<: 
issues are in pnwvjon of thr Mat* 
arc 


of shelve* 36 fr^t in Irngth 


12 feet in height. Each of these tl*r<. 
AS well as a. ba«prr%ni Jill'Hl witli 
similar metal shelving. 


the 
Although phvsjcal disability mav 
faring those of any ace to the 
bureau, itsi largest work is with the 
elderly. 
Mr 
and Mrs. A have 


occupied a room on the third floor 
of a downtown rooming hou*" for 
years. Mr A paying for it an'ionz i yfar to brine 1o 11J" th" 
he had employment; •aror'kin? 01." ™ humaniJy which lie buried in 
his rent when the 'andlord h-fl i 'hr*(> pare*.. B'il 1~; Or. A E 
tasks 
for 
h1*n 
However 
?h» Sheldon, that crand old supcnn- 


paces one will find the events of alone in their mavrv. For ju<; br- 
thc world as they have aflectrd 
._ .. 
. 


Individual Nebraska citizens and 
acts of Nebraska. citteens as 
have affected the world. It is 


to these files that community his- 
torians, family ccnealogists. and 
££. ] others come by the hundreds each 


' v^ar 
»,rt 
K-Hr*p> 
*A H'A «v* *4..A«**Ar 


low Jn the stor?u« archives ar 
nearly 5.000 additional 
volume' 


•which are in th- same fir Tl.<" 
have been straightened out and 
wrapped in heavy brown paper, but 
all the same they we both inade- 
quately cared for and virtually in- 


historical society. Then thcr<- 
abTut tuo hundred more Ti>t of 
papTS p-Jblifbcd brt-R'cn 38R7 a^ia 
3891 which are also Krpt in the , 
fire-proof -vault. 
| 


"Wnat is the Imm^iate need oi 
the state historical vyicty as con- 
CPTDS it* newspaper vction'" -sias 
Mi* question w» put ',n fiirperintend- 
ent A E Sh^ltlwn alt/r pond«*r.nB 


arrsncrcd alphahrtiraT'v bv prjnt>.s 
M tpell «.« many o*hT riaprr*. 


1*54 Paprr E*MMI«1. 


HTr. fo- 
intfftncr 
-Rfl<; a, br-n-l 


volume crrntalnine the fir-t iw.«- r* 
th*1 Kansas 
WcrWy 
Herald trot 


an elm trw ftt I/mvpnw'prth. Xs.<;, 
on 9nrt 35. 1R54 We lurnort V> 11 •- 


column written by W. ,? 


and W. H Alamt xr>4 for;n-1 


the condition of '.* 
patriarchs i 


_ 
- 
- - 
- 
-"- 
- • ' . . » - . J - . T 3 4 -'rf\4 
rfTUT"')* 
lift 
with the activity of a much dark d«v« he rrippvi. 'he 
man. walking to and_ from MT sight with » cataract on one ey« 


but. because 


and fwl. (if pnr mav la;:<> the J'b- 


of cr?-jtir;z th?m 


'Our most 
sa 6 ' « Tor 


met t*nd«nt of 5h" "society, tell of their poum oi rnrulon'. net a ] n'- 


' This n«-a-5.paprr rollectinn. onr 35000 f«Ho*-%D] lines ^ciirrly b*i :nd 


of the mo*t valuable groups of and neatly filed on shelve which. 


and for nvtal 
th'v roar, V> «• 
f-ir.d=. r-a-., Ix-f: 
rapif: 


:,<v/--Vi-, 


bo'h 


"We had 1h« p3ta*ur» a f»w 


«irr<\ rjf a i < « < t Tron r"* 'r, 
Sam''! T F.rKh f l t ' r - f * v 
'n ?.'">. rr ? 
Tjrl 7-a r T" 


. 
_ 
. ^ . 
I j 
. 
^ - - - j - 
.-- 
- 
«.._ T .»..w vl, ,-..i_j.-^ 
n j t . ' j j , 
I ^ I > i t / 7 J L / J J * J J . s * > ' i ' . J « J J ; J ' * ' » J . ^ V * . / . 
been (rood tenants, good J dccaa-nts which ttoe state now i tbongh they are only wooden—are , We seriously need m«rt-al .whir.g la 
on 
S"ven.) 
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Dr. Stromberg, Pastor-Author, Bids For Busiest Man Fame With 43rd 'Novel 
W 


HEN codes are in the 
making, it might be a 


good plan to arrange a forty 
hour day schedule for the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Stromberg. 


For it would seem the Oak- 


land 
m a n 
would need 
a 


stretched out day to include 
all his activities. 


Not only has he served his 


Oakland church twenty-two 
years as pastor, fulfilling the 
many obligations imposed by 
that position, but he is au- 
thor, journalist, lecturer, and 
traveler as well. 


Only last week he pulled 


the welcome news from his 
post office box that his for- 
ty-third novel, "Goran Malms- 
jo," a story of Sweden, had 
been accepted for publication 
by the New Publishing com- 
pany in Stockholm. 


Nor does the wolf need to figure 
that one volume alone can't keep 
him lonp from the door, for it was 
in November that Dr. Stromberg 
received a copy of his forty-second 
novel, "Der Prainan Blommar," or 
"Where the Frame Blooms" from 
Sweden, where it had been pub- 
lished by the J. A. Lindblad Pub- 
lishing company in Upsala. The 
book, a big fat volume, concerns 
Nebraska's early Swedish settlers. 


Not Modern? 
The majority of Mr. Stromberg's 


works have gone into many editions, 
although he states that he may not 
be wholly modern in his writing. 
because he follows through to the 
end. However, two years ago one of 
Sweden's well known literary men 
wrote in the Stockholm Daily News 
an article on books, in which he 
stated there is no other writer so 
widely read in Sweden. 
"But I don't have this modern 
touch of—just stopping. That is, I 
do not stop just when I think I 
have come to some kind of a climax 
and let the reader guess as to the 
outcome. 


"I have tried to bring in some 
moral and religious teachings in all 
my stories, and I am glad I have. 
My work has not brought me great 
good, but it has given me much 
joy." the author states. 


One of the Oakland minister's 
novels. "The Ice Is Breaking," was 
translated into Enelish a few years 
ago by Prof. Joseph Alexis, chair- 
man of the department of Ger- 
manic languages at the University 


Uttle Swedish boys, also, must learn of the busy bee and improving 


each shining hoar, for the Rev. Dr. Leonard Stromberg, who spent his 
youth on the far peninsula, has followed that admirable precept through 
all his life. Although he -worked hard for his education and has spent 
many years as a minister. Dr. Stromberg, who now holds a pastorate 
in Oakland, has found time to write innumerable volumes, both of prose 


' and poetry, which have met a wide popular response. 


of Nebraska, and had a compara- 
uvelv satisfactory sale. Heartened 
! by this response, Dr. Stromberg 


I translated one of his own works 
1 las; spnng. but it has been refused 


I by the publishing houses to which 
he has sent it. Critics who have 


I read it, he has found, declare the 
1 translation to be good, and there- 
fore easy of sale, but the writer- 
! translator knows there is a mistake 
on one side or the other, for he has 
some lovely, if kind, rejection slips. 
Started In Boyhood. 
The minister's interest began a 


long time ago as a young boy in 
Arboga, Sweden, one of the oldest 
cities in the country, where he was 
born July 11, 1871. Although his 
parents were in very moderate cir- 
cumstances and both worked for 
their family of five boys and a 
daughter, thev were cultured folk, 


I much interested In literary ques- 
i tions and devoted to inculcating a 


love of poetrv and the best prose in 
their children. Dr. Stromberg be- 
lieves that his parents might have 
developed a literary ability, had 
they had more leisure. 


One of the Oakland author's hap- 


piest memories of his childhood is 
of the family working together in 


, the long Swedish winter evenings, 
| with one member reading aloud a 


i classic. When the reading was over. 
! the family had its own little round 
table discussion on the contents. 


Dr. Stromberg's mother believed 
| him to have more literary ability 
than her other sons, and often she 
talked with him about what she 
hoped and expected of him in the 
future. One day he remembers par- 
ticularly, when his mother took him 
for a walk m the country, opening 
his eyes to the wonders of nature. 
a particularly beautiful nature and 
environment m that part of Sweden, 
i which aided in the development of 


Cdllaway Club Played Bridge 23 


Years Ago, Before Sport's Fame 


Members of this CalLumy bridre club mitht inyite Ely Cnlberteon to come up and sec 'em wrne tone. 


for when the bridge expert stai was devoting himself to writing on literature and sociology, the Coster 
county adepts had been going- strong for several years. 


^>eP"»aJt personnel of the Jong ttme bridge dab foOows: Top row, left to ri|rht: William McCnlloch, 


Lerter Willard, John Funknen Dr. J. F. Davles. Philip Beshaler. Charles Frederick. Harry Lamb. John 
Frederick, jr., Frank Hagin. Willis Havcock: middle r ow. Dr. E. C. Hoskln, Dr. R. D. Brnon, R D .Wie- 
land. RusseU Smith, John Frederick, sr_ bottom row, M onte Randall, E. G. WowJworth, George Frederick, 
F, Brega. 
and R. 


Long before "Culbertson," "trick- 


and-a -half" and "vulnerable" were 
common household words—23 years 


in Callaway. Ouster county, 
learning to play bndpe. Except Tor 
3 week during the war -when the 


to be exact-a group of young men I g^ h^ 'STSS ^We^nesS? 


] night, rain or shine, through all the 
i years. 


This is how it started. Reverend 


Dowd. Episcopalian pastor, to pro- 
mote good fellowship among the 
men of his church, urbanised a 
club. For a name thev -Brent to far- 
off Toronto where Dr E. C. Hoskin. 
one of Qie members, had spent his 
boyhood. No-na-me. an Indian name 
civen to the Hoskins' summer home 
on Lake Ontario, was selected. 


Tried "Sew- Game. 


What to do for pestane. was the 
next, question. The late Frank L. 


Hspcccfc discovered in 3,he New 
York Sun some lessons on a new 
•Kid interesting game just being 


I introduced from England. Bridge! 
I A combination of whist and five 
i hundred. Just the thing for the new 
j club. The subscriptions to the New 
• York Sun increased. Later, to avoid 
becoming provincial and to keep up 


1 with the constant changes in the 
1 game, the club followed the rules 
i laid down by 
the 
Knickerbocker 


j club of New York. 


> 
About 8 or 9 years ago. several 


of the members began playing con- 


I tract bridge, so the NoSna-rne club 
1 had a runninc start when this game 
, swept the country s few VESTS later. 
! Unfortunately this group of men are 


(Continued on Page Eight. 


Mr. and Mrs K E Sutaer enter- 
tained at a family dinner at their 
Home. io;s South Fifteenth street. 
Sunday. XnverDbrr 25. :n honor of 
U>r:r eoldrr: Td;i:r.c anr.:v»rsarv. 
Th* o-t ol :owr. C-JT>:»- inrvjdrd J£r 
aDc Mrs W O H-^B-'.arsi j>.r;i two 
ciauchf-s Mr anfi Mr? H C S'"?- 
er f^-i. jew. and M* Rna Mr* H'~b- 
ert srr.:th anc 
£.-T:.J«- a pr-at 
cranoch/.d B.': of On-a>-a Mr srd 
Mr^ K. T Kir-- A—.?-.. 
Mr ar:5 Mr« ," » 


Hubbell WomanBank 
Cashier Fifty 
Years 


When Mrs. 1/o-j A. Cocklin wtnt 


to h?r o«k In the HubbelJ bank 
oa tiw raarr.irx cf MOTJCST, I>- 
c-^rr.Vr «. she was brrir^.n 
f;r'---r.r?s year as cashier of t 


Tr.brT 3. :RE3. lh«- dsr Tc-:- 


K>w:ac hfr riarriacr i-o Wiliacn E 
Conkliri. she brran hrr duties as 
oarfuer of the Hubbe".: bank, and 
wj-,Jj this Opc-Tnb^r ds- in 1P3? 
a ha:r r*rnurv a thr 
bant a 


the romantic and poetic strains in 
the boys. On that walk, she said: 
j 
Predicted Writing Career. 
| 
" 'Some day when I am not here.' 
you will be a writer. You shall tell , 
people of the beauty of life. But | 
whatsoever you write, be true to i 
God and the highest ideals. Write j 
to teach people to love God and 
that -which is beautiful and valu- | 
able in life. 
" 'And do not commercialize what 


you do. Do it for the mere joy of 
it.'" 
Inspired by the walk and tne- 


words, the lad went home, deter- 
mined to write his first poem that 
evening. 
Of it, the minister says 
now: 
j 


"I did It. and I have it yet. I 


read it to mother before she tucked | 
me in that night, she 
wept and 
said it was beautiful. 


"Perhaps it was—to her. Others 


would have laughed at it 
But she 
understood. 
Mother-love always 
does." 


A few years later, when her son 


WES fifteen and working in a barber 
shop for money to continue his 
schooling, she died. The following 
winter he removed to another city, 
continued 
his barber 
work, and 


went to school. In the fashion he 
has continued to carry on three or 
four lines cf work as a man, young 
Strombreg did a little writing every 
day. working toward development 
in "that field. 
Succett At 17. 


"When he was seventen, one editor 


accepted a poem, and a little later, 
a second printed one of his stories 
There was no dream of great riches 
with them, lor the author received 
no compensation. 
In 1891. when Dr Stromberg was 


twenty, his first small 
volume oi 


poetry 
and short 
stories. "Little 


Flowers." was published by a firm 
'n Skovde. Sweden. The youth was 
encouraged, for the critics looked 
upon it kindly and it had a com- 
fortable sale. 
Co-incident with the publication 


of the volume. Alfred Hedenstjarna 
f Sigurd), one of the most popular 
Swedish writers of the day, called 
on young Stromberg. read his verses 
and said nothing for the time be- 
ing. 
The potential author was 


nervous and fearful, but when the 
noted 
writer 
had 
concluded his 
reading, he put. his hand on the 
youner man's shoulder and said: 
" 'Boy, you have it in you, if you 


only understand developing your- 


self. Always do the vcsy best you 
can. and you v.-iU succeed. I like 
your little book.' 


"Of course, you know how happy 


I was And I have tried to follow 
his advice." 
Entered Seminary. 


After a time. Leonard Stromberg 


went to Upsaia, the largest uni- 
versity city in Sweden, where he 
entered the 
Methodist 
Episcopal 
theological seminary, graduating in 
1894. His first appointment was in 
Ostersund. far in the north near 
the polar circle. While tnere. Mr 
Strcmberg wrote his first novel in 
the winter and spring of 1895. It 
was published the following sum- 
mer, and has been reprinted many 
times. 
The lure of a new world and the 


desire to know more of it broupnt 
the minister 
to Philadelphia on 
September 2, 1895. Coming with 


1 the thought 
of 
remaining a Jew 


years lor study, he has remained 


] return visits to'Europe in that time. 


I 
His first three years were spent 


, as a pastor in Concord, Neb., 
and 


1 from there he went to Chicago for 
an equal length cf time, editing one 
of the church publications 
Four 


years in Dayton, la., another in 
Lindsay, Neb., and six years in 


Kecne, Neb . followed. From 
the 
Stromberg family 
moved to 


Oakland in 1912. and Dr Strom- 
berg serves his pastorate there lor 
the twenty-second year, loving his 


i country church and his loyal con- 


I grepation, and hoping to stay for 
many years 


i 
Won Many Prizes. 


In spite of his varied duties, ne 


never 
has 
given up his literary 


work. During all the years, he has 


i prepared newspaper and magazine 
articles, stories, and verse, in addi- 


j tion to his prolific writings ol boots: 
and 
novels. Dr. Stromberg 
has 


1 taken part in several contests, wm- 
, nmg Iirst prizes for both prose and 
poetry, and he holds the gold medal 
| of the Literary Society of St. Eric 
1 in New York. 
"And I still am writing." Dr. 


Stromberg declares 
"I am trying 


I to gather material for several boobs 


, about the 
Swedish people in 
Ne- 


' braska. and I hope to succeed. And 
some day, perhaps, if I feel like it, 
I might try to write a book in Eng- 
lish •• 


Dr. Stromberg 
is a successful 
| minister; he has traveled 
exten- 


sively; and he has lectured 
with 


' success on 
religious 
and popular 


1 subjects. 
In 1919, Nebraska Wes-. 


Icyan conferred the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity upon the Oakland 
mmiMPr. in rvcosiniuon of his lit- 
erary work, and he has 
been a 


member of the general conference 
of the Methodist church. For near- 
ly 
twenty 
years. Dr. Stromberg 


served as secreturv of the annual 
conference to which he blongs 


Five years after cominp to Amer- 


ica, he was married, and he 
has 
three sons and a dauphte:. The 
two youngest boys are graduate:, ot 
Nebraska Wesleyan, and now 
are 


taking post graduate work at tne 
University of 
Orepon in 
Eupcne. 


where their sister is specializing in 
music. 


Dr Stroniberp is a member of the 


Swedish 
Historical 
society, 
tne 


Swedish Cultural society, the Swed- 
ish Journalist society, the American 
Sons and Daughters of Sweden, tne 
Nebraska Writers guild, the Mid- 
west Writers society, the Societj lor 
Advancement 
o f 
Scandinavian 


study, 
the 
Masons, 
and 
otner 


groups. 
In 
1917. the 
American- 


Scandinavian society in New York 
honored the Nebraska man with a 
scholarship for study in Sweden. 
He 
accepted it and devoted some 


time to study in his native coun- 
try. 


National Convention Will Bring Thousands 


Of Musicians To Lincoln In Late December 


(Continued Iroro- Page One.) 


.— 
C 
^T- --..-i.. 
____ 
by about, one hundred local musi- 
cians. 


All of the officers and man? mem- 
bers of the executive committees are 
taking an active part in the con- 
vention program. Among those vho 
are known previously to music in- 
structors of Nebraska are Mr. Ganz, 
officer, committee member, and con- 
vention speaker, who not only has 
appeared 
in concert in the larger 
cities of the state, but also has con- 
ducted several master classes in 
piano at the state association gath- 
erings. 
Haiold Bauer of New York City, 
concert pianist of note, has directed 
master classes here in pia.no. Jacob 
Kivalwasser, Syracuse, N. Y» in mu- 
sical tests, and Palmer Christian 
of the University of Michigan in or- 
gan. Dr. Hanson Is Nebraskan- 


Lincoln and Nebraska is particu- 


larly interested in Dr. Howard Han- 
son, who went from "Wahoo to all | 
sorts of awards and prizes, followed 
it up with the directorship of the 
Eastman School of Music at Each- 
ester and as a co-labor has •writ- 
ten "Merry Mount" for presenta- 
tion at the Metropolitan opera in 
New York in February. Dr. Han- 
son is to appear as guest conductor 
of the Lincoln Symphony orchestra 
concert Friday evening, December j 
29, when it appears on the same 
program with the Great Cathedral 
choir. He is to address the meet- 
ings 
on two 
occasions on "Tne 
Present Status of American Music 
Its Progress and Its Problems" 


and "Composition and Theory 
oi 


Music as Subjects lor Graduate 
Study." 
Included in the noteworthy par- 
ticipants in the 
convention are 
Karleton Hackett, president of the 
American Conservatory of 
Music, 
Chicago, Waldemar Geltcn, cnair- 
man of the violin forum, from the 
University of Kansas; Leon Same- 
tini of the Chicago Musical college; 
Parvin Titus, Cincinnati conserva- 
tory of Music, who is to give an or- 
gan recital; Frank A. Beach of the 
Kansas State Teachers' college, £m- 
pona, chairman of tne tests in in- 
telligence, Max T. Krone, the Ar- 
thur Jordan conservatory, Indian- 
apolis; and John C. Wilcox, direc- 
tor of "The Brahms Singers," who 
will give one of the musical Inter- 
ludes arranged for each convention 
session, and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Denver College or 
Music. 
Tnere Is deep interest in Dr. John 
Erskine, who combines his duties 
as president of the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York City witn 
the authorship of such best sellers 
as "Uncle Sam." "The Private LUe 
of Helen 
of Troy." "Adam 
and 
Eve," and "Cinderella's Daughter." 
'jniong those coming to Lincoln lor 
the programs are C. M. Tremaine 
of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. New York; 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, president 
of the American Choral and Fes- 
tival alliance, Boston, and chairman 
of the choral forum of the conven- 
tion; Dr. Charles S. Skilton, pro- 
fessor of organ and theory. Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Dr. James F. Cooke, 
Philadelpnia. editor of "The Etude;" 
Harold Butler, dean of the college 
of fine arts at Syracuse university; 
C-. A. Leighton of the 
Cincinnati 
conservatory of music; Cecil Bur- 
leigh. 
University 
of Wisconsin; 


Joseph Brinfcman, 
University 
of 
Michigan, pianist for the piano 
forum": H. G. McCutchan, dean 
of the school of music for DePauw 
university. Greencastle. Ind.; and 
Rowland W. Dunham of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Boulder. 
Dudley Buck of Chicago, who is 


taking part in the voice forum. Dr. 
Joseph E. 
Maddy. 
professor of 


music in the division of fine arts | 
and professor of public school music | 
in the scnooi of music of the uni- : 
veratv of Michiran; James T. | 
Quarles. dean of the school of fine • 
arts. University of Missouri: Mme. 
Winifred Christie of Scotland, wno ; 
is to give a recital on the double 
vboard piano; W. Oliver Strunk. 


music division of the Library oi' 
Coneress. Washington, D. C.: Ros-j 
sell "V. Mocran of Western Reserve t 
university and director of music n5 . 
the Cleveland. O_ public scnools; I 
and Freeman Taibot. manager of! 
KOA of Denver, are all included in 
the propram of addresses, surveys.' 
forums, and discussions during the; 


yar dav session. 
The entire procram 


Concerning Organ and Chora! Music— 
Palmer Christian, tjni-versity o' Michigan, 
Ann Arbor Mich 
11-30-11 40 a. m—Group Instruction In 
Music lor Adults—C M Tremaine. Na- 
tional Bureau lor Advancement ol Music, 
New York City 


11 40-11.50 E. m—The 
Evaluation 
of 
Capacity 
and 
Achievement—Frank 
A. 


B'aach. Kansas State Teachers' College, 
Ernporla. Kas 


1! 50-12.00 a m—Th» Nexr Social Atti- 
tude in 
Music Instruction—Russell V. 


Mo-gati. Board or Education. Cleveland. O 


12 00-12 10 p. m.—Business in Education 


and Education in Business—Mrs. Blanche 
Skeathr. New York City. N. Y. 


12 30-12 10 p. m —Luncheor 


Luncheon—Sigma Alpha Iota. Mu Phi 
and Delta Omicroa—Lancaster Hoom. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


Ball Room-—Hotel Comhusker. 


Frederick 
B 
Stiven, 
Vice President 


M T N. A, presiding 


2 00 p. m —American Music—Dr. John 
Erskine. President. Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic, New YorK City. 


2.30 p. m.—Spreading the Musical Gos- 
pel in America—Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor, The Etude 
end president. Tee 


Theodore Presser Company. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


3-00 p. m—Musical 
Interlude—Quintet. 
Opus 34 in P Minor. Brahms—University 
of Nebraska String Quartet Earnest Har- 
rison, piano; Emanuel wishnow, first vio- 
lin; Dorothy Holcoinb, second violin. J 
Lee Hemmgwav. viola, Settle Zabriskle, 
cello 


3 30 p. m.—The So-Fa 
Syllables—Pros 
and Cons—Karl W. Gehrfcens. Professor 
oi School Music, Oberlm Conservatory, 
Oberlin. O 


4 00 p. m.—Interlochsn. Its Past, Pres- 
ent 
and 
Possibilities—Dr 
Josej>h 
I 


Maddy. Professor Music * the Division of 
Fine Arts and Professor of Public School 
Music in the School of Mus^c, University 
of Michigan, Arm Arbor. 


5-00 p. m.—Reception in the State Cap- 
itol as guests ol Governor and Mrs. C 
W Bryan Wednesday Evening. 


BaB Room—Hotel Cornhusker. 


8.45 p. m —Friendship Evening 


SECOND SESSION. 
Thnriday Morning. 


BaH Room—Hotel Comhusker. 
8 00-9 00 a. m—Visit tne Exhibits 
6 00 a, m.—Voice Foruin—Dudley Buck, 
Chcago. El., and John C Wilcoi, Denver, 
Colo , members <rf the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, presiding Intro- 
ductory remarks about the Academy; it» 
aims and aspirations. 


(a) A Brlel Outline ol the Theory of 
Voice. 


(hi Diagnoses of Three or Four Vocal 
Subjects (preferably untrained). 


10:50 a. m.—Ten minutes Intermission. 
11:00 *. m —Musical 
Interlude — The 
Brahms Singers of Denver. 


Sopranos, 
Maurine 
Bryant, 
Georgia 
EDyson; basses- Ben Gilbert Tom Wat- 
son; 
tenors: Lester Cowan, Raymond 


Rhea; pianists: Elma Werner-Landler An- 
drew Riggs; contralto*. Catherine Ander- 
son, Grace Fritz; conductor: John C. }K1- 
coz. 


PROGRAM 
Pour LOT* Songs 
(from 
LJebeslieder. 
Op. 52) 
Johannes Brahms 


(ai Was once a. pretty bird!* 
(b) .12 wood embowered 
(ct Spiteful neighbors 
(di Secret nook In shad; spot 
Six Love Songs (from Neue Liebeslleder. 


Op 651 
.. 
Johannes Srahms 


<al A tremor's in the branches 
Ibi nightingale, tnv sweetest Bong 
tci Bird la air will stray afar 
<di From yon hills the torrent speeds 
<ei Locksmith, ho! a hundred padlocks 
(fi Now, ye Muses, be hushed 
'English Terion of text by Natalia Mac- 
farreni. 


12:00—Sectional Luncheons: 
Voice Group—Chinese Hoom. Chairman, 
C V Kettering. Doane College. Crete. 
Piano Group—Lancaster Room, Chair- 
man. Ce:il Berryman. Omaha. 


Violin 
Group—-Parlor 
A, 
Chairman. 
Smlly clev* Gregerson. Omana. 


Organ Group—Parlor B, Chairman, Lou- 
ise Zabriskle. Omaha. 


Choral group -will meet •with American 


Chtjral Allianre, Friday 12 00 noon—Lan- 
caster Room. 


Thersday Afternoon. 
Visit the Exhibits. 
3.15-5:00 p. m —Organ 
Forum — First 


Plrmonth-Coneregational church, 30th and 
D streets. 


5 00-5-oo j>. BS.—Violin Forum. Walde- 
3nar Geltch. University of Kansas. Law- 


. 


2.00-2:50 p r: —Tb» V i o l i n Soloist 
Chamber Music Player. Teacher. Orch-s- 


. 


2.50-3. OO p. m — Intermission. 
3 00-4 -DO p. a.— Musical Interlude. 
Organ reata" — Parrta Titos. 
Violla and piaao recitn.— Wasstirj- Bese- 


, 


4-00-4.30 p. m. Did aac Modern violin 
»i= 
x«on Saracilnl. Chicago Maslcal Col- 
ler- Chicago 


<-3O-5-00 n jn 
VJoOa ,. 
America, it* Teaa-acies and ^ 
Oci: Barieigh. UaJTrrsity of 


oi 


S 35-5 DO p a 
Orsaa Forum. 
3u«c* Fsrswh-a Jor Transport. 
Coagr«r»; tosaJ 


Oor.nrctiezt Collen. 
^reilfliag. 


15-2 *i p a Artistic StaaSarfi* mad 


Rcrtrea Vztoaam, -sirersitj er Coto- I 
r»So Bacider. 


1 <S-3 « p a Tare- Perioi* Sa th- De- i 
Te.npswat o- «j. TSB»J Snasa o? Ortaa* 
^T->e lM>v:aa trxfirt fer Mr. Tlfui to 


!u..a= School ;«-;!>-:»? Pre- ' 


President, Nebraska Music Teachers' As- 
sociailon. and others 


Special music furnished from the man- 
agement of Miss Helen Fo«les. New York 
CityLa Texana 
(CoBmn* Mora).. 


Basl Gauntlett. pianist 
Herbert Wall, tenor 


THIRD SESSION. 
Friday Morning. 


Chines- room — -Jornhusker hotel 
8 &0-9 00 a m Business meetinp of the 
Nebraska Music Teachers' association 
9:00-11 00 a m. Annual meeting of N. 


A 
S 
M — Parlors A and B 
(Election oJ officers, etc . — Open to 


members of the N. A S M only), 
Choral Forum. 


B&ll room 
Mrs. WUiam ArmE Fisher, president, 


American Choral and Festival 
AlUarjM 


presiding 
9.00-9.10 a in. Vocational and Advoca- 


tionai Outlets Jor Musicians, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher 
9 10-J.I5 a. m. The Upward Swing of 
Choral Music in the 
CoJegeB and ihe 
Rapid Growth of A CappeUa Choirs. 


(Survey 
prepared 
by Mrs. Paul A. 


Steese as a thesis for a B A degree tt 
the Eastman School of Music) 
Dr. Howard Hanson. Eastman School of 


Music. Rochester. N. T. 


9 25-9-45 E m —A Cappella Choir of 
the State Teachers' college of Kirksville, 
Missouri 
Barrett Stout, director. 
Adoramus Te Christe. Pitonl. 
Break Forth 
O Beauteous Heavenly 


Light. Bach 
Only Begotten Bon. Gretchaninoff. 
Praise To The Lord, Christiansen 
9 45-10.15 a. m. The Use of the Voice In 
Group Singing D A Clippjiger. conduc- 
tor, vocal teacher coach. Chicago 
10:15-10.35 a. m 
Accompanied versus 


A Cappella 
Singing. John Hosborough, 


Lincoln. Nebraska 
10-35-11-00 a 
m — A Cappella choir 
Central high school. Omaha Nebraskt 
Carol Marhoff Pitts, director. 
In Mirth and in Gladness, Neldt. 
Lost in the Night. Christiansen 
The Brook. Archangelsky. 
Sunrise. Taneyel. 
Go Down Moses, Negro Spiritual 
11 00-12:00 a m Annual business meet- 


Ing of the M T N A 
American Choral and Festival AlJance 
luncheon 
conference 
Friday Noon . 
Lancaster roon— Hotel Comhusker. 
MIES Edith Lucille Bobbins, honorary 
hostess 
Mrs 
'William Anns Fisher., president, 


presiding. 
Music 
Festivals. 
Their 
Permanence. 


Value and Neif Growth In the United 
States. 
Missouri 
Valley Festival— Mr. Martin 
Bush; Major W R 
Watson. Managing 


Editor, Omaha World-Herald. 
Southwest Festival — Dean Donald M- 
Swarthout. Dean James T. Quarles, Mi. 
W M Symon 


A Cappella Choir of the State Teachers' 


College of Kirksviile. Mo— Barrett Btout, 
Director. 
Bocky Mountain Festival— Mr. Freeman 
H Talbot, Mrs J. E Wilcox. 
Mississippi Valley Festival— Mr. Leo C. 
Miller. Mr. Inrtn Maltick, Mr. Barrett 
Stout. 
The Valne of Festivals as Orchestral 
Season's Climax — Mr. Rudolph Ganz, Mr. 
Karl Krueger.Friday Afternoon. 
> 
2:00-5:00 p. m. — Piano 
Forum — Ball 
Soom. Hotel Comhusker — Rudolph Gam. 
director, Chicago Musical College, presid- 
ing. 


2 00 p. m.— The Evolution of the Piano 
and Piano Playing — Rudolph Ganz. Chi- 
cago Musical College. Chicago 
3 -00 p m — The Moor Double-Keyboard 
piano and Its PossibCltles. 
Bach 
............ 
Chaconne 


Cesar Frsnck 
. Prelude. Chorale and Fugue 
Debussy 
........... 
Polsson d'or 


Debussy 
...................... 
Prelude 


Godowfcky 
................ 
Gainelan 
Dohnanyi 
........ 
Capricclo 
Mme Winifred Christie 


4.00 p. m.— The Growing 
Responsibili- 
ties of the- Preparatory Teacher — Joseph 
Brtnkman. University School o: Music, 
Ann Arbor. Mlch. 


fc 00 p. m — Advisory 
Council 
Dinner, 
Wni. C. Mayfarth. presiding 


B 20 p. m — Concert by the Lincoln Bym- 
phocr Orchestra, Rudolph Seldl. conduc- 
tor-Assisted by Phillip Arbas, eelllrt, and 
The Gre»t Cathedral Ciioir 


University of Nebraska Coliseum. 14th 
and Vine streets 
Dr. Howard Hanson. Eastman School o! 
Music, Guess Conductor 


PROGRAM 
Overture Bpnozt . 
. Beethoven 


Symphony No. 11. Romantic 
. Hanson 


A memorial to Peter Christian Lotkla 
The Grra; Cathedral Choir. Lincoln. 
Neb. John M. Rosborongb, Director. 
a. Nunc Diciittlt 
A. Gretehanlnof 
b. Regeneration .7. Mellus Christiansen 
e. Shepherd 
Peter C Lsitkia 
d. O Master. Let Me Walk With Taee 
Pet-r c. LoUln 
Pantacy Jor 'Cello and OrchestraSkilton 
Phillip Arbms. Kansas State Teachers' 
Coll«re. Pittsbu-s. KM.. Soloist 
£sp*n» . 
. Chabrler 
FOCKTB SESSION. 
Satvrday Moraine- 
Chiaere Somn — Hot*; Comhnskrr. 


S 03-S'OP * a — Kasiaesi Meeting of Uie 
Nebraska Mu<ie Teaca»rr Association — 
Sai; Room. Hotel Corabnskrr 
Combines 
t'ajr of ta- Mcslc Trsehrrs" Nailasial 


n w:th tae National Asucclatlon 
School* of Matte 
Ailrert Ra-nwn- 
Pretideat K T N A., »aa E«rl 


V MOOTT Prnld'St. N A S if . pr»lSlas 


S OP-9 IS *. = — Trw Pifsmt A'titafl* of 


Relation of 
School and College for the 
Progress'\e Educational Association, St 
Louis. Mo 


11 50-12 00 a. m.—Discussion 
13 15 p. m—Luncheon—American Acad- 


emy of Teachers of Singing and Nebraska 
Academy of Teachers of Singing—Chinese 
Room. 
Adlournment. 
12-00-3 00 p m—Exhibits remain 
open 


for final Inspection 


1 30 p in —Final meeting of the M T 


JH A 
Executive Committee in the Presi- 


dent's Room Hotel Cornhusker 
Schedule of the National Association of 


Schools of Music— 
"Wednesdaj 
December 27 1933: 2 SO p. 


m 
Commission 
on 
Curricula, 
Howard 
Hansor. Chtirn-.an 


Thursday, December 28 
P 30 a. m . 
Commi^ion on Curricula, Howard Han- 
son. Chairman 9 30 s m . Commission on 
Ethics Frank 6ha» Chairman 9 30 a m.. 
Commission on Pub.ic'ty Phillip Clapp, 
Chairman. 2 30 p. m . Executive Commit- 
tee. E V Moore, Chairman. 7 00 p. m, 
General Banquet 
Frldur. December 29 9 00-11 00 ». m . 


Annual meeting, open only to members of 
the N A S M 
Reports of officers 
and 


commissions 
Election of officers 


2 30 p. m —Continuation 
of 
business 


mTting i!f nece-saryi 


Saturday. December 30 9 00-12 00 a m. 


Combined open meeting with the M T.N.A 


Majesty Of Missouri 
River Told By Brown 


It is natural to man to look back 


with affection upon the scenes of 
his boyhood, for they are tiny links 
of memory which chain the golden 
past to the 
moving present. So 
James L. (Jimmy) Brown, Lincoln 
attorney, in a speech eloquently de- 
scribes the Missouri river, on the 
banks of which he was raised in 
Nebraska City. 
J. H. Sweet, editor of the Ne- 
braska City News-Press, referring 
to Mr. Brown as one of Iiincoln's 
Beau Brummells, qttetes with ap- 
proval his description of the river's 
autumn scene: 


An Extraordinary Scene. 
"It was my good fortune to have 


been raised in Nebraska City. The 
town of my boyhood grew from 


one of the first settlements 
the 
white man left after he had crossed 
the mighty Missouri on the long, 
long march of empire. In the ward 
bordering the river, I looked 
out 


wonderingly on life, acquired an 
appetite for hamburger steak which 
still 
persists 
and attended 
the 
ward school. 
I can promise you 
that there awaits you along the 
river an extraordinary scene. 


"The Nebraska bank slopes up- 


i ward abruptly from 
the 
water's 


, edge to a considerable height. 
It 


i is covered by a dense, 
primeval 
growth of tree and shrub. 
When 
autumn paints the closely-woven 
carpet of leaves, the river bank be- 
comes a tapastry as exquisite as an 


(Continued on Page Seven.) 
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Teacher Association 
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Residents of wet states are drinking 


whisky "aged" in a single day by a process 
said to equal fifteen years of "aging" in wood. 
"Aging" is hardly a suitable term for the 
curing process these days. 


At the annual gridiron dinner in Wash- 


ington there was some quip about balancing 
the budget. The claim was likened to Doc 
Cook's North Pole discovery. And that raises 
the question: What has become of Doc Cook? 
He hasn't been on the front page for a. long 
time. 


Samuel Insull presents a rather sorry fig- 


ure dodging the long arm of the law that has 
reached out from A.merica several times in 
vain. His taking refuge behind the skirts of 
a foreign country is in strange contrast to the 
lordliness with which he presided over the 
empire of cardboard that he erected in the 
middle west. He should be game enough to 
return and take his chances with the courts. 


A list of the ten most charming persons 


In the world is headed by President Roose- 
velt's name and four other Americans are 
included. One of them is the president's wife 
and another the wife of a former president, 
Mrs. Grace Coolidge. A comedian and an 
etiquet expert are the other two. The list may 
be taken for what it is worth. Some of the 
selections are obviously good. But a foreign 
charm expert might not be partial to Ameri- 
cans. 


Often, of course, it is but common sense 


on the part of the victim of kidnapers or 
holdups to hold his peace and submit tamely. 
There is no use resisting if it will get one 
nowhere. At the same time it always makes 
one feel good to hear of a citizen successfully 
resisting or getting the better of persons 
with designs upon his person or property. The 
Topeka bank cashier who disarmed the two 
men who intended to kidnap him becomes a 
hero to the general public. The citizenry of 
the nation takes pride in the prowess of one 
of its number. 


The house ways and means committee is 


studying the possibility of changing the pres- 
ent income tax system to that employed in 
Great Britain. This can be largely accom- 
plished by omitting from income tax state- 
ments all capital gains and losses. This would 
make it possible to more closely estimate the 
revenue from this sort in advance of the tax 
levy. In Great Britain over a period of eleven 
years there was a difference of but 35 percent 
in the returns, while in this country they have 
ranged from a 46 percent increase in one year 
to a 26 percent decrease the next one. 


A man applied to a New York court re- 


cently to recover losses he had sustained play- 
ing a slot machine. It seems that he had 
played $15 worth of nickels and only received 
85 cents in return during all that play. It 
further developed that he lost ?41 the week 
before In the same machine. So he wanted 
the court to help him get his money back. 
"If you won you would not be here?" asked 
the magistrate. "No," the man replied. "There 
la nothing I can do for you," said the judge 
dismissing the case. He might have told the 
player that he was a fool to go back after 
losing BO much but he refrained. It prob- 
ably would not have done any good. 


Senators Borah and Ashurst announce 


that they will ask congress to remove the 
long-standing exemption from taxation of fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds. Both are of 
the opinion that it will not be necessary to se- 
cure an amendment to the constitution. It 
should be easy to crystallize public sentiment 
in favor of the removal, especially since sen- 
ate committee investigations have shown that 
these are used by a considerable percentage of 
rich persons to evade payment of their just 
share of the burdens of government. It may 
force an increased interest rate on such bor- 
rowings, but with money plentiful for invest- 
ment competition ought to prevent this from 
absorbing the increased taxes that would re- 
sult 


Many people do not know what it feels 


like to be a creditor, except as shareholders 
in the government of the Vnited States, but 
they are getting a good taste of that. They 
are experiencing a share in that all-gone feel- 
ing that comes when one has loaned money 
and the money Is not forthcoming when the 
loan falls due- Instalments on losns to foreign 
rations due Friday total 152 millions. Of this 
amount only S millions have been promised. 
England is paving 7.5 of the 117 millions due, 
Italy a million or about 50 percent of the in- 
stalment, Czechoslovakia about 10 percent 
Latvia 5 percent, Lithuania 10 percent and 
Finland 100 percent Finland's instalment 3s 
almost a quarter of a million. France. Poland. 
Belgium, Estonia and Hungary are not even 
making a token payment 


The artists have come in for considera- 


tion under the OVA. "Mural pair/.rrs. sculp- 
tors and craftsmen soon will be .^tting up 
t^eir canvases and scaffolds in puK.ic r-Uiid- 
incs Uirucnat the rour.tr>- to carry r-:t a fed- 
eralized cultural projrrim which bears the 
approval of Mr? Frankhn D. Roosevelt," the 
Baltimore Sun reports. The president's wife, 
ha, vine pvrn fcrr approval, the OWA has ?et 
aside furds for the pro.Tct «n1 the ccneraJ 
embellishment of federal and otter puhViv 
owned b-oilchngs 12 Washington and elsewhere 


will be begun. The project may include such 
structures as federal and state administra- 
tive buildings, buildings on Indian reserva- 
tions, public schools, hospitals, land grant 
colleges, customs bouses, court houses, munici- 
pal libraries, museums and zoos. 
The an- 


nouncement further states that artists will be 
employed in making pictorial records of na- 
tional activities, especially under the recovery 
program. This is the first time that the 
artists have received special attention from 
the government. The kindly intervention of 
the first lady may react to their benefit. 


A WORTHWHILE TRIBUTE. 
Ruling on a criminal case in which the 


wife of the defendant had been excluded from 
testifying in his behalf on the ground of in- 
competency, the supreme court of the United 
States held that the age-old rules of common 
law which disqualified as witnesses persons 
having an interest, and which long since in 
the main have been abolished both in England 
and this country, should not be applied in this 
case. The common law, it explained, must be 
flexible and construed to meet changing con- 
ditions. 


In the opinion of the court, evidently, 


conditions have changed, for it says: 


"Whatever was the danger that an inter- 


ested witness would not speak the truth—and 
the danger never was as great as claimed— 
its effect has been minimized almost to the 
vanishing point by the test of cross-examina- 
tion, the increased intelligence of jurors, and 
perhaps other circumstances." 


The interesting feature of the decision, to 


the layman, is the tribute the court pays to 
the intelligence of jurors. He is also interested 
in the changing circumstances affecting legal 
procedure which it seems to detect. 


Even after the common law rule on this 


particular phase of the case bad been pretty 
generally abolished, many a judge felt un- 
easy when it was left to the jury to weigh 
the testimony of an interested party such as 
a wife. The supreme court feels no qualms. 
It finds jurors intelligent and quite capable of 
detecting any possible prejudice on the part 
of the witness. On the other hand the trial 
judge must have felt some distrust of the 
discriminating powers of jurors or he would 
not have permitted this old common law 
rule to be invoked to bar the testimony of 
the defendant's wife. 


The supreme court, however, in its com- 


ments on this case, has expressed a gratify- 
ing confidence in the intelligence of jurors, 
the efficiency of the processes of law and the 
integrity of witnesses. 


"GOING NARROW." 


Ethel Lockwood, actress, makes an un- 


usual announcement. She is going back to 
the faith of the fathers. She doesn't care who 
knows it. She tells the world she has turned, 
has quit fooling herself. She will ban some 
plays. If you don't like her plays and her act- 
ing you can go elsewhere. This is what she 
says: 


I am going narrow. I for one am thru 


kidding myself. I for one am ready to come 
right out into the open and fight for some of 
the good old narrow principles of my fore- 
fathers. I'm dead against plays and moving 
pictures that exploit crime and "crimson 
ladies". Narrow—you bet. From now on I'm 
narrow and proud of it. 


The theater managements are said to 


watch the effect of plays of different types on 
box office receipts and to be keen judges of 
what the public wants. Their success depends 
on their judgment in serving the public. When 
that fails they are penalized by box office 
losses. 


Nevertheless one may be permitted to 


question their judgment now and then, and the 
hard struggle of amusement enterprises in re- 
cent years may be considered as indication in 
part of public disfavor. Some amusements do 
draw. Witness reports of the big attendance 
at most of the football games of the past year. 


Every one knows many non-theater goers. 


They have given up. They have been surfeited 
with sex plays, with bedroom scenes, with 
gangster and gang pictures. These offerings 
do draw some people and they do keep some 
away from show houses who would like to 
go under different conditions. 


There are attractions that leave a pleas- 


ant after memory, that do not offend, that 
entertain and offer even more than the pleas- 
ure of the moment. If the Ethel Lockwoods 
of the profession were more numerous maybe 
WIG; would have more such attractions. 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. 


When the Lindberghs had completed their 


hop from Natal to Para, Brazil, after span- 
ning the South Atlantic, every one urged them 
to loiter. There was no hurry, friends and ac- 
quaintances told them. They could take it 
easy and sightsee a bit 


But the Lindberghs would not listen. They 


wanted to be home for Christmas, they told 
their friends. Thousands of miles were to be 
traveled before they arrived home. Any mis- 
hap might mean delay. So they pushed on. 
intent upon reaching home so that they could 
be there for Christ mas. 


Theirs was a wholly natural desire. Home 


and Christmas are closely linked in the minds 
of most Americans. A Christmas dinner at 
home, no matter how poor It may be, is al- 
ways preferable to a sumptuous meal eaten 
elsewhere. Even the synthetic pleasure of 
spending Christmas in someone else's home is 
superior to consuming an elaborate meal alone 
at a public eating place. 


Thousands of Americans will be heading 


home in the next few days. Many of them 
will cross the continent to be home on Christ- 
mas. Few will have to travel as far as the 
Lindberghs did when they started home from 
Xatal. Brazil, but the same motive will Inspire 
the journey. 


Sometime during the week thousands of 


college students will be released from their 
work for a. short vacation period. To most 
of thrm It means a Journey home and a 
Christmas with their folks. To those unfortun- 
ate* who have no place to go. Christmas is 
not so replete with meaning. 


In the Doctor Vtoetclly's newer diction- 


aries there in-ill be no "baloney". The word. 
he says, is East Side slang and is not prop- 
<rly placed in proper lists. Al Smith's recent 
use of the words "baln(n?y dollars" prompted 
an investigation into trie origin of the word. 
The Irjlrosrapber may be right He frequently 
is right Maybe trie word came from the Ka-< 
Sj1e b-.it a lot of westerners »ave an afite 
recollection of the word being used in the 
west for m decade or more. 


MORE OR LESS PERSONAL, 


A bunch of western cattlemen, including 


Dan Hildebrand of Seward and Robert Gra- 
ham from Alliance as representatives of Ne- 
braska, Investigated the consumers side of the 
controversy while in New York a few days 
ago. They visited the packing houses and 
while making the rounds told reporters that 
they were getting from $16 to $17 for steers 
that cost $40 to raise. Then they went to din- 
ner and paid $1.50 each for beefsteaks, for 
which they had been paid 1 1-2 cents on the 
hoof. These cattlemen realized that the steak 
had gone a long way since it had left the farm. 
It had been butchered, refrigerated, distrib- 
uted to the caterer and prepared for the con- 
sumer, served hot on his plate and surrounded 
with trimmings. Nevertheless these men felt 
that the spread was too great and they said 
so. Probably every man who handled that 
steak from the producer to consumer could 
show that under present conditions the charge 
made for his part of the work necessary was 
reasonable and fair. It seems to be the 
system. 


John V. Nelson, stockman of Boone 


county, says this has been a disappointing 
year for stockmen but he thinks prices will 
be higher next year. By that time there will 
be less cattle to market. "The crowd always 
goes one way," he says, "and generally that 
is the wrong way." 
Blaine Miller of Lincoln 


county reports the long fed cattle are about 
gone in his county and that the usual num- 
ber of feeders have been placed. Eric Wurde- 
man, Colfax county stockman, reports that 
fat cattle are practically all gone hi his local- 
ity. Interviews with western Iowa stockmen 
show about the same situation there as in Ne- 
braska. It isn't difficult to find cattlemen who 
believe there will be a shortage in feed lots 
next season. 


Reports from many feeding centers in the 


state show that the local price of corn has 
advanced to or near the government loan price 
of 45 cents, and that people who expected to 
profit by buying corn on the market and hold- 
ing it for the advance, have been prevented by 
the quick advance from making a profitable 
deal. 


"How fast can a steam locomotive run?" 


asks a Journal and Star fan who has been 
reading about the new 90 mile an hour trains 
that two western roads are planning to put in 
service. That question was put to a mechan- 
ical engineering man who knows something 
about steam engine speed. "I don't know," 
he answered, "but I am told the Burlington is 
grooming one of its fast steam passenger en- 
gines of the lighter class to pull the new fast 
train if anything should go wrong with the 
power unit of the new tr*in. And that steam 
locomotive will make the schedule, too, and 
don't worry about that. It will add to the cost 
of operation if it must be used, but it will get 
the train over,±he road." 


How one Nebraska farmer made $750 by 


little effort, used the money to pay off the 
mortgage on his farm and had enough left to 
make a trip to the world's fair, is told by the 
Oxford Standard in a brief item that could 
have been expanded into a magazine feature. 
Here it is: "Running for a skunk, instead of 
away from a skunk netted $750 for John J. 
Hatke, farmer living across the Kansas line 
from Oxford, Neb. He captured the animal, 
skinned it, cured the pelt, and entered it in a 
contest sponsored by a large fur firm. With 
the $750 received as first prize Hatke paid 
off the mortgage on his homestead and had 
enough money left to see the Chicago fair, he 
said." 


A student attempts to criticise the Daily 


Nebraskan, university publication. The 'criti- 
cism seems a compliment 
That paper is 


charged with being provincial. The critic sees 
that paper confining its news and editorial 
efforts to the campus and to the students it 
serves. The same charge can be made In re- 
lation to most publications. They are planned 
to serve and are dedicated to certain work or 
to specific lines of endeavor. They are nar- 
rowed to the field they select, but they are 
not necessarily restricted in the quality of 
service or the character of content They sur- 
vey their field carefully that they may pro- 
duce a publication that fits. Some try to cover 
much territory and that prevents them from 
securing the greatest success possible from 
their efforts. 


Dr. E. H. Barbour of the university mu- 


seum expresses high regard for the George 
Dayton collection of animal heads. In a re- 
cent letter he said that he knew that Mr. 
Dayton's intention was to some day donate 
the collection to the university museum. Seri- 
ous illness and financial reverses have made 
it necessary for Mr. Dayton to offer for sale 
the fine specimens of animal heads accumu- 
lated during an active lifetime. Doctor Bar- 
bour emphasizes the high quality of the 
mounted heads. Only the best were mounted 
and the mounting was done well. 


FOOTNOTES. 


A. W. Gordon, president of the Omaha 


Loan and Building association, has made a 
taxation study that puts him in the class of 
those who know what they are talking about 
Some of the things he has unearthed should 
have peculiar interest to Nebraskans. He has 
found one town in the state where Its as- 
sessed actual valuation is 70 percent bonded. 
There are others showing from 35 to 50 per- 
cent His figures arc based on the assessed 
valuation of the communities, not of the school 
districts, and a few of the districts are greater 
in extent than the city. That of course would 
make some difference. 


Mr. Gordon holds that there can be no 


debate on the subject of public expenditures 
for government being too high. Where to use 
the cutting tool 5s always debated by the of- 
ficial class, the place being in some other de- 
partment than their own. Some urge that 
new sources of taxation be found, or the bas« 
of taxation broadened. "Owners of real estata 
should recognize," he says, "that the mere 
fact that taxes may be equalized does not 
mean that real estate taxes will automatically 
go. for If the present volume of tax expendi- 
ture koeps up equa'jzation will be affected, 
not by real estate taxes going down, but by 
all other taxes going up." In this connection 
Mr. Gordon showed that the per capita tax 


HERE'S A CHANCE FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


has gone up in this state, including federal, 
state and local, from $13.54 in 1890, to $31.25 
in 1915 and to ?104 in 1930. He offered this 
comparison: 


1890 
1915 1930 


Federal 
$4.60 
S 7.25 
$35.00 


State 
1.21 
4.00 
14.00 


Local 
7.73 
20.00 
55.00 


Mr. Gordon reported estimates of the 1933 


per capita tax at $126. 


Take Douglas county: In 1915, 64 per- 


cent of the county taxes was paid by real 
estate and in 1932 only 35 percent Since. 1915 
Nebraska has adopted inheritance, gasoline, 
intangible, insurance policy, both life and fire; 
auto license, franchise and capital stock taxes; 
while some municipalities have adopted occu- 
pation, wheel and other license and privilege 
taxes. Comparisons were made that showed 
the problem of equalization is being solved 
but that taxes are not going down. They are 
being equalized upward. Tax stop signs are 
not seen. 


"Practically none of our tax spending 


bodies recognize a debt until it is paid," says 
Mr. Gordon. A common practice is to hold up 
invoices for the last two or three months of 
the year and then use the following levy to 
pay them. This is true just before elections. 
If an economy ticket is elected nine times out 
of ten it is confronted with a depleted treas- 
ury and high totals of unpaid bills. An indi- 
vidual or a party pledge is valuable only 
as an indication of good intention. Warrants 
are issued and bought for investment for the 
sinking funds. Interested groups secure privi- 
lege of special levies from the legislature. 
Special assessment bonds become general ob- 
ligations. 


Lack of centralized authority, too many 


local governments for the taxpayer to watch," 
and the theory that officials do not need 
watching are reasons for existing conditions. 
Mr. Gordon said: "If the taxpayers of Omaha 
should step in and insist on their legal rights, 
it would mean utter collapse of government 
in Douglas county, and this is as well known 
to the county commissioners as it is known 
to the taxpayers association. This condition 
goes for other counties as well as Douglas." 


What does Mr. Gordon recommend ^ Uni- 


form system of accounting for all county audi- 
tors; budget law with teeth; pension systems 
and special levies submitted to a vote of the 
people; funds or Investments representing 
sinking funds placed In the hands of the state 
treasurer to be released only for the purpose 
for which they were created; the Indiana plan 
relating to bond issue, providing for notice 
to taxpayers and making it possible for tax- 
payers to appeal from the act of the bond 
issuing officials; and finally: "That our laws 
be amended so that when ten or more tax- 
payers make affidavit that to the best of 
their belief and knowledge that funds are 
being expended by any tax spending body in 
excess of its legal income as provided by law, 
that the state auditor shall investigtae such 
charges, and if such charges are maintained 
that the attorney general shall prosecute and 
the penalty shall be instant removal from of- 
fice and those so found guilty shall be pro- 
hibited from again holding elective office." 


"I often wonder," muses Mr. Gordon, "if 


our Illustrious Nebraskan. W. J. Bryan, did 
not get his idea of a million minute men 
springing to arms overnight from having at 
some time Inadvertently urged the curtail- 
ment of some public service." 


JUST FOLKS BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


GO ASK YOUR MOTHER! 


When it comes to the children I freely confess 
At settling their problems I'm not a" success. 
But when there's a doubt about something or 


other. 


I can always reply to them: "Go. ash your 


mother;" 


'Vhcn they want to go swimming and run 


into me 


I may answer "yes." wb*n "no." it should be. 
So I say unto Janet, or say to her brother: 
"You want to go swimming? 
Well, go, ask 


your mother." 


I'm only the dad of the hoii!wbo]d and po, 
Too often I've found that my •'yr-s'1 doesn't go. 
Too often reversals my judgment will smother, 
So I jw-ttlf «]] questions with: "Go, ash your 


mother." 


"May we have a nickel for randy'" they cry, 
That seems a request I could grant or deny. 
But I iear to decide it one way ^T 't other. 
So I jmn at the pair and say: 'Go, ash your 


mother." 


DAILY DRIFT. 


"How then can man be justified with God? or 


how can he be clean that is born of a woman? 
Behold even to the moon and it shineth not: yea, 
the stars are not pure in his sijjht. How much less 
man, that is a worm? an 1 the son of man, which 
is a -worm?"—Job xxv: 4, 5, S. 


Bildad the Shuhite looked over the situa- 


tion in his day and generation as Alfred 
Smith and Arthur Mullen viewed the early 
days of our national depression and jumped to 
the conclusion that whatever is is wrong. 


Henry George said he "believed in men," 


and in all his life his faith in the people never 
wavered. Because of that faith he led a more 
useful life and left a noble example as a 
legacy to those who believed as be did. Un- 
like the famous Shuhite oi old, he looked upon 
man as a worthy object of divine creative 
energy and not as a repulsive and cringing 
worm of the dust 


If Henry George had lived in the troub- 


lous day of 2,700 years ago when the panic 
of that time upset Job and all his relatives, 
he would have gone to him with words of 
comfort and good cheer and helped him as 
people are now comforted and encouraged 
by reading the talismanic NRA and the 
assurance that imported liquors will no longer 
be smuggled in but will bear a taxation pro- 
portionate to the benefit the public will absorb 
from this contribution to the joy of guzzling 
the damstuff. 


One commendable trait of the present ad- 


ministration is its determination that justice 
shall prevail tho the heavens fall. The return 
of intoxicating drinks is not in the nature of 
a gratuity to the people. From 200 million 
to 300 million dollars is the tax agreed upon, 
and this happy sum must perforce come from 
the safety deposit vaults of the ultimate con- 
sumers. But high authorities connected with 
the administration are pledged to admonish 
the sovereign citizens to take their schnaps 
in moderation. 


Drink, that t£2 tax may thus be readily 


and rapidly collected, but do not become in- 
toxicated and have to be run in and disgraced. 
Who can descend to the level of Bildad and 
call us "worms" unless we become gutter 
runkards and have to be wheeled home in 
handcarts ? 
Dear Lord, It Is man's duty and his place 
To fight against the demon ot disgrace: 
To so dispense with bourbon and old rye 
That he may gain in self-control thereby. 
In total abstinence we stand to lose. 
Since that means total loss of revenue*. 
Strong drink, "in moderation " seems to be 
The balance-wheel that sets the nation fne. 
A nip of toddy seems so fine and fit: 
A little tax that keeps right up with It. 
And Tre will have a harpy land again. 
With not a thing to worry us. Amen. 
BIX. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO TODAY. 


The failure of the pork packing industry 


to get started in Lincoln was the cause of 
considerable acrimonious discussion over rail- 
road rates. 


W. L. Van Alstyne of Lincoln bad just 


completed a courthouse at Stanton and was 
at work on the reform school at Kearney. 


FORTY YEARS AGO TODAY. 


Harry Hill was sentenced to death by the 


jury at Plattsmouth for the death of Mr. 
Akeson. 


L. \V. Garroultc boucK a suit of clothes 


at a reduction of 532. but his pleasure was 
dimmed when he found that evening that his 
paycheck would have to be cut $25 a mouth 
on account of bard times. 


THIRTY TEARS AGO TODAY. 


A second indictment was turned in by 


the federal grand jury in the Dietrich ra-sr. 


The Japanese troops to Korea was said 


to be imminent. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO TODAY. 


It was announced that Lincoln s intr- 


urbin mad was still a money IO«T. 


Mexican federals of the north said th'.v 


Intended to attempt the recapture of Chi- 
hiiab-ia. 


TEN Y?:ARS AGO TODAY. 


Rypre?entatn e Garner of Tcra« said that 


M"]]r-n said the Mel^n plan for tar reaction 
was misleading -i.- it -vou'd Kra'r •*••.'* f<~' 
r 


onlv a f»w. 


" The tna1 -'a.« ' at North JW' ' '' t>ic 


burring of tic L:r.co;n county c 


PERSONAL VIEWS 


OF THE NEWS 


By J. E. Lawrenct 


HAIGLKR. Neb., D?c. 14.—Out here In 


this country oi' magnificent distance!), there 
is a distinct empire. It is a distinct empire 
of a character little found in America today. 
To use tho language of one of its pioneers, 
it is a cattle country without the cattle. Thatv 
does not mean there are not hundreds of he;ul\ 
of choice beef ranging the hills and Uie vul- ' 
leys, because there are. But in the sense of 
past glory, the range of southwestern Ne- 
braska, that section bordering close upon tho 
Colorado and the Kansas lines, is not what It 
used to be. The great herds which formerly 
roamed its acres are gone. 


One of the most interesting spots in a 


drive of more than a hundred miles to me 
was the canyon which was formerly the old 
Abilene-Dodge City trail up from Texas. It 
is but a short distance out of Bcnkelman. The 
route stretches up out of Kansas into Ne- 
braska—within the borders of which is found 
the greatest range in all America. It is an 
unimpressive canyon, 
perhaps 100 yards 


across, surrounded by hills, and as level as 
a table in the valleys, but it echoed to the 
hoof beats of thousands of head of longhorns 
driven northward from Texas, where drouth 
and close cropping had exhausted the grass. 


» 
* 
* * 


With the members of the Nebraska ad- 


visory board in its inspection tour of two irri- 
gation projects in the Republican valley was 
Samuel G. Porter of Haigler, the engineer 
and the moving spirit in the plans to bring ;_ 
that section under water. His father was the 
first democratic candidate for governor in this 
state. The son, now grey haired, an active, 
enterprising engineer, whose whole life has 
been devoted to southwestern Nebraska, told 
us of the first great herds which he saw fol- 
lowing the old Abilene trail into Nebraska. 
It was in the early eighties. They came down 
over the hills—two separate herds of eight 
thousand cattle—resembling ever so much a 
stream as they poured into the valley. 


It took them a whole day to pass. They 


browsed leisurely on the rich, tall grass which 
grew in -the canyon, slowly working to the 
north. That was a half century ago, but 
the range of southwestern Nebraska still 
remains one of the finest to be found any- 
where in America, 


* * * * 


Which leads us to suggest there is no 


range for livestock equal to it anywhere in 
the United States in the matter of dependa- 
bility. That slow-tortuous trek from the Texas 
Panhandle north was not undertaken without 
good cause. The Texas grass country with 
but few exceptions is able to support a thriv- 
ing livestock industry. Not so always, how- 
ever. There are seasons when the absence of 
rain means that the cattle there are deprived 
of feed. It was the undependability of Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico as an unfailing 
source of supply of range grass which in real- 
ity supplied a famous trail to the north. The 
old route which led thru Abilene would not 
have been .etched across the prairies except 
for the reason there were years when there 
was a total absence of feed in Texas and its 
neighboring states. 


That is one important consideration in 


connection with, the irrigation projects in Ne- 
braska, Virtually all of them border on the 
range country. Virtually all of them rub el- 
bows with the grass region upon which thou- 
sands of head of cattle are run. The great 
trouble has been that these regions have not 
produced either enough alfalfa or corn upon 
which to finish the beef, and have been com- 
pelled to ship.it in. The payment of freight 
rates for corn and alfalfa upon which to fat- 
ten the cattle, after they have run upon the 
grass, just about has finished the cattle 
country. It means either shipping the cattle 
out for finishing or shipping the grain in. 


• » » * 


Sam Porter insists the Haigler-Benkel- 


man irrigation program upon which he has 
spent so much time, in reality represents stub- 
bornness rather than devotion and fidelity to 
an Ideal. He has been at it for years, think- 
ing it, sleeping It, eating it literally. 


But it is his plan for his people for their 


emancipation from the eternal threat of 
drouth. He Is a pioneer In irrigation. In the 
late eighties, he was the engineer for what Is 
known as the Pioneer ditch. It Is located on 
the north fork of the Republican river above 
Haigler, and extends over into Colorado. It 
was one of the first irrigation projects built 
in this section of the United States. It was 
constructed in 1888 and it is still in operation. 
It provides the means for irrigating several 
thousand acres of land, but what is more im 
portant it is responsible for significant princl 
pies of irrigation thru court decision. 


Naturally the ditch involved state lines, 


with the headgate for the project across th 
line in Colorado some six miles. But most o: 
the land put under water is located in N«-| 
braska. A suit was filed and in what lat«v 
proved to be a monumental decision of th 
United States supreme court, the doctrine wa«j 
established that sts^t itoes did not affect) 
water rights. 


k » • • 


Since then Sam 7ertcr 2s3 Creamed of 


irrigating all of the Republican valley. He has 
born faced with the criticism of his own poo- 
pie, and he has encountered their 
at Urnis. But he has prepared a plan 
calls for the irrigation of thousands of a<rfs 
in the Arickarec and the Republican va^ys. 
It is a country of dama-tring floods. On ihe 
Ariritar'v: 1bT<- is a drainnce ha=in of m-.Ti 
than 120 miK" in length and from twnty to 
thirty mil'-s in width. The canyons bear elo- 
quent testimony to th" force of waters whi'ft 
somrUmrs sweep down them. On tho south 
fork of the Re-publican tnrre is an equally 
large area to be drained. What Mr. POT-IT 
ard his aswriat'-.s in thrce Republican va'lcy 
proj«vts propose is to impound the 
fT*>d 


waters and •withhold them until such a t;rre 
a.s the hrat and th» drouth of niromfT war- 
rant their release and tnrir use 


On* finds a much more chfrful altitude 


hrr<- in this southwestern empire than pre- 
vaJl«~J a yar ago. TTvn there was a deep 
s^-nsc of despair and f-,1ihty. Todvv, as in so 
many c.th<-r sections. th*re in a note of op- 
tin-Ji«"n snd rr: 
r- 
f>ur*!-fTr>'-'nl. 
It i« a region rlll 


off \tr- '.argfly 
from 1V'- rt-«'. of :C"r,ra.sk*, 


1 soiled *T1'J C-vni'io" <•/ it» ,9031,on r,i;t it 
r.'V'rth^ss is n-.fk-Mj a T-ra-, <• f ?'it *nd i» 
succeeding to * rcrr.arkat]* 
V 
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Sullivan Views Next Congress As Tug-Of-War Between Conflicting Social Ideals 


BY iMARK SULLIVAN. 
10 SPEAK of the coming 


session of congress in 


terms of democratic versus 
republican is 
probably un- 
escapable — 
but it is ut- 
t e r 1 y mis- 
lead ing. To 
discuss Amer- 
ican 
politics 


at all in those 
terms is as 
meaningle s s 
as to discuss 
them in terms 
of pro - slav- 
ery and anti-slavery, or Tory 
and Whig. 


What is going on is a tug- 


of-war between two sets of 
forces pulling upon the Amer- 
ican form of social structure 
and the democratic form of 
government, one of the groups 
trying to keep America ap- 
proximately what it has been, 
the other group pulling us to- 
ward an objective for which 
the only practicable descrip- 
tion is "collectivism." 


I dislike using the word "Rus- 


sian" because it has come to have 
In part the quality of an epithet. 
I dislike to use the term for a sec- 
ond reason- the ultimate form of 
social structure toward which cer- 
tain leaders are trying to carry the 
United States is not exactly that 
which Russia now has. 
In the words of one of the lead- 


ers toward the new Ideal. Professor 
Rexford G. Tugwell. now assistant 
secretary of agriculture, the forn 
of social structure toward which ht 
and others are quickly cari>in£ us 
is a new model, 
not 
completely 


analogous to "any system whlcn 
ever before existed" 


To the average man, however, not 


familiar with 
the 
terminology of 
social science, "Russian" describes 
more nearly than any other wort 
the form of social organization to- 
ward which we are moving "Rus- 
sian" is not seriously inexact. 


The essence of the ideal of the 


new group is Russia. 
Russia 
is 


consciously in their minds and many 
of the fundamental details of their 
ultimate deal such as the elimina- 
tion of private profit, are identi- 
cal with fundamental details of the 
Russian system. 


Fascism More Likely. 


Yet, 
in. still another way, the 


term "Russian" is misleading. As 
it happens, while the Russian sys- 
tem is the objective of the group 
of men and forces pulling America 
toward 
change, the situation at 


Washington just now is such' that I 
think there will be an intermediate 
phase 


Assuming that in the present tug- 


of-war the forces of change should 
win, assuming that the forces try- 
ing to hold America toward the 
old traditional form of social struc- 
ture lose the contest—assuming that 
this happens, in that event. I think 
the next phase will be analogous to 
Italian fascism rather than the Rus- 
sian system But the Russian form 
of organized society is the objective 
of the leaders toward change. 


This conflict is under way. Yet 


on the surface what does one see? 
A house of representatives in which 
313 members have after their names 
the letter "D," meaning democrat, 
and 117 members have the letter 
"R," meaning republcan. On the 
surface the only hint of innovation 
lies in the 5 members of the house 
who have after their names the 


Dr. Brady's Health Talks 


MORE SCARED THAN HURT. 
an operation for appendicitis. Fear 


Some of us are only occasionally 


Beared, some are scared many times 
when ws should know better, and 
some are scared all the tune. De- 
pends on how we live and that 
depends on our education. 
Not 


merely book learning or schooling, 
but the more important education 
We get from our parents, guardians, 
associates, from our own observa- 
tion, in Infancy, childhood 
and 


youth. 


Down In Texas the sportsmanlike 


hunters give the game a break in 
this manner: They lead an ox to 
the field, and while one killer 
guides the animal along toward 
the feeding place of the ducks, 
the other crouches with him be- 
hind the animal the birds ig- 
nore, until they get near enough, 
then the gallant Nimrod 
Jumps 


up and blazes away at th*» flock 
on the water. 
Great sportsman- 


ship we quality folks display down 
south. 


I have often advised the house- 


wife who does her own marketing 
to beware of chopped meat 
or 


ground meat that has been ground 
in quantity and thus kept ready 
to dispense. It is always best to 
select your meat and either see 
It ground or grind it yourself. The 
chief reason for this precaution is 
botulism, that dread food infec- 
tion that kills so swiftly 
when 
it occurs. 


Well, you know the old bromide. 
Do as I say. A while ago as a 
member of a party dining in a 
restaurant I partook of 
some 
"hamburger steak de luxe," and 
by the time we had 
excavated 
thru the lowest level of onions 
we found the steak, all right, only 
It wasn't quite all right. When I 
came out for air three or four 
days later I analyzed the experi- 
ence philosophically. 


Need Selective Action. 


What we need is a kind of 
amnesia drug which will have a 
selective action. Wouldn't a couple 
dozen capsules of that be great 
medicine for the unhappy wretch 
who is shortly to deliver" an ora- 
tion? I don't see much hope for 
the discovery of such a drug, but 
take it or leave It, quinine is not 
bad medicine to prevent or alleviate 
stage fright. I'm Just recording the 
observation here, not prescribing 
quinine for you. 


Many 
correspondents 
Inquire 
about ways and means of escaping 


of the operation or its attendant 
risks is evident in their letters. 
Some of them mention acute at- 
tacks; others describe only some 
vague chronic trouble "which has 
developed gradually and without 
any sudden, severe or acute ill- 
ness. I can give no advice about 
the latter. No such condition as 
"chronic 
appendicitis" 
is recog- 


nized. In any such case the opinion 
of the patient's physician is the 
final criterion, 
chine test or 
There is no ma- 
other 
means of 


"checking" the physician's opinion. 
If the doctor is of opinion that 
there's something wrong with the 
appendix and that an exploratory 
operation is advisable, you had 
better have your person searched 
as and when he says, or else dis- 
charge him and try the next doc- 
tor. But I can and do say this: 
Any doctor who opines you have 
chronic 
appendicitis 
or 
chronic 


trouble in the appendix and under- 
takes to cure you with some kind 
of funny diet or other plausible 
treatment, is Just guessing and at 
your expense. 


Something Else Again. 
Acute appendicitis is something 


else again. As I have told many 
times, formerly I believed in and 
practiced waiting 48 hours to see 
how the attack was going, 
and 
then operating if the inflamma- 
tion was not subsiding. But when 
I had acute appendicitis myself, 
my views were quickly changed. I 
sighed with content only when my 
doctors decided upon immediate 
operation. I was dam glad they 
didn't try on me some of my own 
medicine! 


Perhaps my distress in the eight- 
een or twenty hours before I ar- 
rived on the operating table was 
in no small degree due to 
my 


knowledge of the perils of 
such 


an illness and my knowledge of 
the cruelty and treachery of Na- 
ture. In equal measure, I sup- 
pose, the reassurance I received 
when operation was decided upon 
contributed to the promptness and 
completeness of my recovery. You 
see. I knew that anesthesia (ether 
by the open drop method) was not 
unpleasant nor dangerous, and I 
knew that the surgeon oprating 
on me was a good competent man. 
Oh. there is no denying that the 
mental factor Is important in any 
illness. 
Imagination, 
suggestion, 
faith, whatever you prefer to call 


letters "F. L.," meaning farmer- 
labor. 


Seek No Great Change. 


This 
little 
fanner-labor group, 


mainly from Minnesota; has no no- 
tion of carrying America toward 
any basic change. The farmer-labor 
members of congress thnk of Amer- 
ica in the same terms as republi- 
cans and democrats. Their objec- 
tives are within the world of the 
familiar American form of govern- 
ment. 


In short, there is in congress not 


one man formally and publiclv 
designated as favoring a change in 
the American system. Yet many of 
the actions of congress, and more 
of the actions of the administration 
which is supposed to represent con- 
gress, are moves in the struggle for 
a change in the Amercan form of 
government and social system. 


The questions with which con- 
gress will most conspicuously deal 
have no relation to the fundamental 
conflict. Congress will debate much 
about inflation. But inflation is not 
involved in the basic change being 
attempted. Change in currency has 
no necessary relation to change In 
organized socety 


We might reduce the gold value 


of the dollar 80 per cent, as France 
did, without going through revolu- 
tion, silent or otherwise. 
There 


would be revolution only In 
the 
sense of one economic group, the 
creditors, being seriously reduced in 
wealth and another group, the debt- 
ors, 
receiving corresponding ad- 


vantage. 


But after such Inflation, if 
It 


should take place, America would 
still be the same. All the 
furors 
about inflation and even final ac- 
tion seriously reducing the value 
of the dollar can go on without 
having any serious meaning for the 
proponents of the real revolution. 


Vets Issue Not Relevant. 
So far as they pay any attention 


to inllation at all they might well 
regard the debate on. it as favoring 
their purpose in the sense Siat the 
country, while excited about cur- 
rency, would not notice the silent 
revolution going on beneath. 
Another question about which 


congress will talk much is veterans' 
compensation. That too will have 
nothing to do with the 
struggle 
over fundamental social 
change. 


Compensation to veterans is merely 
a matter of advantage of one group 
as against the taxpayers as a whole. 


About 
the 
movement toward 
change in the 
American form of 


organized society there will be no 
debate In congress and no roll-call. 
Practically never 
will a member 


vote "Aye" or "No" on a measure 
formally stated as a change in the 
constitution 
Never, for example, 


will a vote in congress say in so 
so many words, "We hereby enact 
elimination of the system of private 
profit." 


Never will congress 
vote for or 


against what Professor Tugwell calls 
a "Workers' World." 
Never 
will 
congress pass upon an issue form- 
ally described as rejection or 
re- 


tention of the 
"free use of capi- 


tal." or as control T5y government of 
the disposition of earnings of in- 
dustry. 


Might Be Debated. 


telllgible to the public. There are 
men in congress, who could do it. 


It could be done by Democratic 


Senator George of Georgia, or Clark 
of Missouri, or Glass of Virginia, or 
Tydinps of Maryland; or by 
Re- 


publican Senator Hcbert of Rhode 
Island, or Reed of Pe'nnsjhama. 


In the actuality of this contro- 


veisy 
between 
keeping 
America 


what it has been and. pn the other 
hand, revolutionary change, Presi- 
dent Roos.e\ elt is not wholly on one 
side or the other. If we prcsene 
the tug-of-war as a figure of speech 
to describe the conflict, the role 
of President Roosevelt, partly will- 


I say "never," and "never" is prob- ing and partly unwilling, is to act 


ably correct. It is possible, and in I as a kind of stabilizer to prevent 
the interest of clarity to be hoped 
for, that some one will, at least in 
a speech, state the fundamental 
issue with such simplicity and dis- 
passionateness as to make it In- 


the victory from going wholly one 
way or wholly the other way 


One might picture him as in the 


middle giving his strength first to 
one side and then to the other. 


Practical Needs, Not 
Theories In New Deal 


By RAYMOND MOLEY. 


It is nearly thirty years now 


since Justice Holmes, with his dry 
practical 
New England common 


sense, said, "General propositions 
do not 
decide 


concrete cases." 
The 
truth of 


this principle of 
life b e c o m e s 
more and more 
apparent as the 
United S t a t e s 
struggles with 
the making of 
its place in the 
world of action 
and Ideas 


Holmes was a 


lawyer. He had 
written a book 
on the common 
law and he was 
a staunch de- 
votee of the principle of building 
up a system out of the immediate 
deciding of specific instances, with- 
out the recourse to a 
general 
theoretical background. 
Stripped 


of frills and unessential*, the dif- 
ference between the Anglo-Ameri- 
can system of law and others is 
that the generalities come after the 
event, while in most other instances, 
the events are crowded into gen- 
eralities 


A good deal of this battle is ap- 


Raymond Moley 


Blame The Ladies But 
Leave Will Out Of It 


it. 


(Coprrlfht. 183S. John r. DIHe Co.) 


BY WELL ROGERS. 


Well all I know is Just what I 


read in the papers and what I see 
messing around old Movieville. You 
oaow Los Angeles is getting to be 
quite a center in that everybody 
comes here or by here, going or 
coming somewhere. 
And you see 
a lot of folks that dident used to 
come out here. Lots of times I see 
;m at our studios where I work. 
They all try to see the studios, but 
dont let this put any ideas into 
your head. 
It wasent me that got em into 
;he studios. It was I guess some 
particular friend or pull they had 
with some one prominent in the 
company. Anyhow quite a few are 
out there at various times and have 
unch, as we have, (as the actors 
say, that work around at all the 
different studios.) 
Watch The Women. 


We do have a great resturatrt. 
Well the guests drop in there lor 
lunch. I 
mean 
many of em. I 
mean many one party a day. I 
had never met till the other day 
Mr. McCormick that owns and 
runs the great Chicago Tribune. 
He is an awful nice fellow, and of 
course awful well Informed. 
He 
said I got him in trouble one time 
for quoting him in my little daily 
"Blab" when he was talking about 
war in Europe. "That when war 
was started women would help start 
it as usual." 
Well he says they 
sure hopped him. 


Now I dont want to do anything 
to bnng more "She" condemnation 
down on him. but out here a couple 
of months ago. when California put 
on their lynching, women were the 
rooting section, and the 
original 


encouragement of the thing come 
from the "She" sex. So I guess 
Mr McCormick was about right at 
that. Many a man has gota lick- 
tag because his wife has said, "Go 
on get him John, you aint a going 
to let him say that are you!" 


Severe Tax Plans Alarm Babson; 


Fears Recovery May Be Impeded 


BABSON PARK. Mass.. Dec. 15-.- (2) Wealthy people are ready to 


The news from Washington last "Play with- or risk a certain pro- 
week that Income taxes, both for portion of their income, which pro- 
business men and investors, may be ' portion may average one-half The 
materially Jacked up for 1934 "and other half of this income they wish 


to salt down in high-srade secur- 
ities. The result of this has been 
that in times of low surtaxes thev 
have been willing to risk much in 


j the form of new enterprise1;. 
But 


when compelled to pav high sur- 
- taxes they have risked little." 


<3> Surtaxes Inevitably force up 
the rate of lone-term monev and 
hence automaticallv force down the 


even may be re- 
troactive 
for 


1933 
trou b 1 e s 


me. I 
cannot 
possibly believe 
that 
congress 


will be so unjust 
as to make any 
tax increase re- 
troactive. 
Any 
such 
move 


would be sui- 
cidal—It 
would 
knock 
out 
all 


business 
and 
personal bud- 
Gets upon which 
1933 expendi- 
tures haie been 
based 
Further- 


price 
outstanding securities. 


from 1924 to 1929. you will find 
that these required an investment 
of millions of dollars. Next, have 
your committee check up and ascer- 
tain the families which supplied 
this money. 


Your committee win find that 90 
per cent of this money was sup- 
plied by less than 5 per cent of the 
families, and that about 2 per cent 
of the families supplied most of 
this capital. 


Your 
committee 
should 
then 
check tip on these families and 
find how they are being taxed un- 
der the present income tax law— 
that is. what surtaxes they have to 
Those who loan moner trv very 
—.- —,. — 


hnrd to pass on even the surtax to | P8^- *ou wl" *ln(J that most of this 
the borrower. Of course, in practice Srpup. who have heretofore sup- 
" • 
~ 
- •- 
plied the funds for the development 
of you^community. which gave jobs 
" 
-sent unemployed, are now 
their surplus funds taken 


this is impossible but it is the most 
imrortant factor lodav in the hieh 
yip'd and low price of bond Issues 
The details of the new tax laws 
are not known vet. of course. Mv 


•s <»f *h* surtax situation show 


to the 


te, income, and other taxes. 
- 
_ 
*-' **•**- ^ \*L Mi— J»UJ twtx ftjtujn um ^JIUW 
r-^45.... 
~r A 
I 
. 
i 
T . , i 
I cannot believe that con- that th«« monev which t3i» trovern- . Cn""sjp & Inose who take losses 
-"' « - - — - • - - - 
.o avoid tax pavments is verv un- 


_ 
Just. The r>rw*nt Income tax law Is 
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'ull share of Ihe 
nation, but I tav that 
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class is holding 


She will not only egg the thing 
on, but by golly she will go in and 
join. 
Women are not the weak, 


frail, little flowers that they are 
advertised. They love to say that 
women dont want war, and that 
they have to bear the brunt of it, 
which of course they really do, but 
if 
you ever noticed 
all 
their 


speeches, and denunciations of war, 
Is after its over, they never do It 
in the making of one. And thats 
a fine spirit, more power to em. 
They got more nerve than men. 
They enter a thing with more 
spirit and enthusium. You let a 
woman get up at a recruiting meet- 
ing and denounce the whole thing 
and defy the boys to Join up, and 
I will lajr you a bet that the first 
fifty hands that tore her asunder 
would belong to the fair sex. No 
sir the whole thing about the wom- 
en is, they just love to be misun- 
derstood. They always want you 
to have the wrong impression about 
whats in their minds and not the 
right one. There has never been 
anything invented yet, including 
war, that a man would enter into 
that a woman wouldent too. 
But here is the thing, you must 
never let em know but what you 
think they are Just doing 
every- 
thing In their power to prevent 
war, when as a matter of fact six 
or eight women could prevent any 
war. The wives of the prime min- 
isters, diplomats, 
and 
presidents 
would only have to say, "If you al- 
low war to come to this country I 
will leave you, so help me." 


Never Been Done. 


But history records no record of 
one having been left for that rea- 
son though left for everything else. 
But when he comes home 
some 
day and says, "Honey I guess you 
saw the extras on the street, I had 
to declare war." She says, "I know 
it darling, and we will lick the very 
pants off that other old mean na- 
tion." 


And when the recruiting starts, 
she will make the first speech, and 
she will work her head off from 
then to the finish at anything no 
matter how tiring or dangerous, 
then when its over, she will say, 
"We women must prevent war." 
But thats the way it should be and 
thats the way we want It. 


But how m the world did I get 


off on all this, which I know ab- 
solutely nothing about? I started 
in to tell you about some interest- 
ing people that come out to Los 
Angeles, start in with Mr. McCor- 
mick. and get switched off on all 
this mess. Its like a dinner party. 
You settle down to have a nice 


evening, and somebody brings up 
what the price of the dollar should 
be and the fight is on the rest of 
the night.Blame McCormick. 


Now here I am and have used up 
all my space and have told noth- 
ing, done nothing, but maby make 
a lot of line ladies mad. but not as 
mad as they let on. Wom^n are 
as proud at heart of their war 
records as men that fought in bat- 
tle. 


An the wars in the world even if 
you won em, cant repay one moth- 
er Tor the Joss of one son. But j 
even at that when she says to you. 
Thats my oldest boys picture. He 


j parent in the discussions over the 
' new deal. And nowhere is it better 
illustrated than m connection with 
the battle on unemployment. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, when he was in the 
early stages of his campaign for the 
presidency, refused to commit him- 
self to a public works program 


His practical mind told him that 


he would rave to see useful things 
to be done before he would recom- 
mend the use of governmnt money 
on a program of re-employment. It 
took a Iqng time to bring him to 
the approval of the $3,300,000 public 
works program. And that was done 
only after there had been shown 
the reality of works which would 
bring a return for the expenditure 
of so much of the government's 
money. 


Having undertaken the 
public 


works, he refused to heed the de- 
mands of those who held to the 
general proposition that the pur- 
pose of the public works program 
was to spend money and that the 
uses to which it was given were to 
be secondary. In other words, he 
sustained Secretary Ickes in his de- 
termination that the money should 
be spent wisely and economically, 
rather than merely by shovelling 
out indiscriminately in order to get 
it into circulation. This was victory 
number two for concrete cases. 


Reason For C. W. A. 


And 
then the 
evidence was 


brought that people were actually 
on the verge of starvation and that 
no agency except the federal gov- 
ernment could prevent the starva- 
tion. Hence, the great emergency 
relief grant of money with Hopkins 
at the head 
Starvation was pre- 


vented. 
Then it became evident 
that with the normal unemployed, 
augmented by millions who had 
never felt the sting of destitution 
before, there were human factors 
to be considered. In other words, 
there were millions of selfrespecting 
Americans who wanted not doles, 
but Jobs. And so came the civil 
works administration. 
People ought to note specifically 
the differences in principle between 
civil and public works Civil works 
extends to the doing of things that 
otherwise would probably remain 
undone. It gives employment and 
useful employment, for pay. But 
such is the nature of most of the 
work, that It does not use materials 
that are fabricated by other work- 
ers, and therefor it lacks the double 
edge which characterizes the pub- 
lic works. 
It stimulates only through pro- 
viding the 
purchasing 
power of 
those who are to do the work. But 
its advantage is that it gets under 
way with tremendous rapidity. Ani 
It means that four million people, 
Instead of receiving the dole, are 
given the spiritual satisfaction of 
doing work for pay. 
There were croaking voices raised 
against both civil works and the 
public works administration, all of 
them speaking the general prop- 
osition that Justice Holmes com- 
mented upon. Old names were in- 
vented for it. such as collectivism, 
socialism, the destruction of indi- 
vidualism, and the like. But the 
hard fact was that certain people 
had to be put to work and certain 
work was there to be done. The 
practical thing was to bring the 
two together. 


Avoid Theories. 


If the people will carefully avoid 
the danger of getting theoretical 
about it all, the results will come 
from this process of employment. 
There are theoretical Cassandras 
who will point to the danepr of a 
permanent population forever out 
of work and forever supported by 
the government. But this is not a 
necessary resultant. 


Where there was will to adopt 


these heroic measures, there is the 
will to withdraw them when the 
need has been filled. The civil 
works administration is a means to 
hold the lines of battle until the 
vastly more important reinforce- 
ment, brought about by the 
far 
jreater re-employment of the pub- 
ic works administration, gets un- 
der way. 


It should be borne in mind that 
nth civil works and public works 
both, the vastly important point to 
remember is that the federal govern- 
ment had to undertake these thmcs 
argely because the 
cities of the 
country, normally great employers 
of labor and consumers of capital 
goods, have 
reached 
a state of 
prostration because of their unwise 
financial policies. The thing works 
tself back into a primary problem , 
of city finance. City indebtedness 
amounts to eighteen"billion dollars 
and a vast amount of this imperial 
fund is practicallv in default. This 
city indebtedness is the result of a ' 
mad Trenzy of spending without 
counting the co<$ in part years, of 
refusal to adopt a policy of pay- 


He is tort of mediator between two 
Kroups within his own admlnistra- 
' tion 
One group conMsts of some 


twenty or thirty 
young 
radicals, 


some of them having important key 
positions in the government, typi- 
fied and quietly led by Professor 
Tugwell. 


The other group consists of old- 


fashioned democrats, such as Sec- 
retary of State Hull, and such men 
as 
Agricultural 
A d m i n i s trator 


George N. Peek, who, while favor- 
ing many changes in the ordinary 
sense, belong decidedly within the 
cast of thought that we call "con- 
servative," and would be shocked 
to think of America under-going 
fundamental change. 


Roosevelt Balances Battle. 


Between these groups President 
Roosevelt throws his weight first on 
one side, then on the other. Of the 
two groups, the most energetic is 
the radical one. 
Last week they 


inspired newspaper -stories to the 
effect that they had been seized by 
"restlessness and despair" and that 
unless President Roosevelt would 
back them up they would make a 
demonstration in the 
form of a 


group 
resignation 
which 
might 
reach a total of 75 or 100. 


Their complaint is that while 


they believe the president to be in 
sympathy with their fundamental 
program, they felt that Just as this 
moment their program is "being 
scuttled at several vital points by 
conservatives' within the presi- 
dents official family. 


That this struggle should take 
place in America at a time when 
the whole -world is in ferment 
is 
natural enough. What is undesirable 
Is that it should take place without 
the country being enlightened upon 
it, indeed, without congress enlight- 
ened upon it. 


For clarification, for opportunity 
to the country to pass upon the pro- 
posed change and to go intelligently 
and willingly in one direction or the 
other is that the issue should be set 
up in such a form as to be seen 
clearly as what it is. a struggle to 
hold to the form of government and 
the social structure which America 
has had for 157 years or, on 
the 
other hand, to make a departure to- 
ward a form not yet specified but 
having more characteristics of the 
Russian system than of any other. 


Explanation Needed. 


The contrasting ideals should be 
set up as simply and as intelligently 
to the American mind as, for ex- 
ample, the two platforms of the old 
party. The old American system is, 
of course, familiar enough, but al- 
most no one knows the form of 
social structure toward which we 
are being carried. The new concept 
Is nowhere set down as a whole and 
in orderly terms. 


An approximation of it can be 


found in the writings put out by Dr. 
Tugwell while he was a professor at 
Columbia. But those writings have 
been read by few except the intelli- 
gentsia who are already sympathet- 
ic to Professor Tugwell's objectives. 


To the uninitiated, even Professor 
Tugwell's terminology is unfamiliar 
his phrases about "revolutionary 
tactic," "industrial discipline," "sub- 
mission cannot make a workers' 
world." "these freedoms have to be 
restricted " 


Possibly one means of clarifica- 
tion for the benefit of the public 
would be to have some appropriate 
committee of congress, acting calmly 
and without bias for either side, act- 
ing in a judicial spirit to give Pro- 
fessor Tugwell the opportunity to 


i state what ore his conjecthes, both 
| the immediate purposes of his nc- 


I tions in his conflict with Mr 
Peek 


m the ngi icultural adjustment ad- 


ministration, and. more important, 
Uv ultimate objectives of his social 
philosophy. 
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Sin And Mercy In Life 


BY J. D. M. BllCKNEK, 


I heard a minister say once: 


"God's Justice is 
tempered 
with 


mercy" and I remembered the old 
prayer I used to hear. "God thou 
knowest that if we had had our 
just dues we would be in hell now " 


These two remarks 
started me 
thinking 
about 


God. 
God can- 
not be Just un- 
less He is merci- 
ful. 
Every man 


will get his just 
dues. 
There is 


no escape 
from 
the 
conse- 
quences of sin. 
Three boys 


were guessing if 
they would pass 
in an examina- 
tion 
in 
high 


school. 
John 
said, "I have no 
fears, I know I 
will pass for my 
father is presi- 
dent 
of 
the 


board of education." Henry said I 
have one over you, my dad is the 
superintendent of the schools" 


Charley said I do not want any 


pull I only want justice. I want to 
be marked on what I merit and I 
want to know what I do know " 


Some men were making complaint 


about their salary and the company 
said they would help them out by 
giving them some donations, but the 
men said we do not want charity 
but justice. Justice has had a large 
place in most things except corpor- 
ations and religion Five boys went 
to work in a store and one boy was 
the son of the proprietor of the 
store When the rules were read and 
the promotions explained, the four 
boys thought the son had the ad- 
vantage because his father was the 
boss. But later they found out in 
this store, justice was done to all 
and no favoritism shown. 


Boys and men want to be treated 


fair and to receive justice A big 
man who sins wants his punish- 
ment. When you deal with a bov 
who is sick, or feeble, or 
weak 


minded you must show mercy If you 
are just. God or man, must 
be 


merciful if he is just 


What is sin? Any thing that in- 
jures me or harms another. That 
is the best answer I can give for 
sin. Sin is a reality and shoull 
be shunned by all. Do not depend 
on mercy to save you from the 
sequences of sin. "Whatsoever a 
man sows tha.t shall he reap". That 
is the law in, righteousness and 
also in sin. 
I said once to my men's class, "I 


do not want to go into heaven 
unless I can do it on my own, 
merit". The class divided in their 
response 
For so many years they 
had been taught that we went to 
heaven on the merit of Christ and 
on His righteousness. 
I want a 


religion that makes me good in 
reality and a God who rewards me 
according to my goodness. I admire 
a God who changes my life here. 


A mother stood in the door and 


refused to let her son go out and 
?o down town and the boy saM: 
"Mother, if I want to go to the 
devil it is nobody's business". But 
the mother replied, "Fred, >ou can- 


not go to the devil without break- 
ing mv heart und your father's. 
You will disgrace two lo\ely sisters 
and jour grandparents and uncles 
and aunts. A \ery large group will 
be injured if you become a drunk- 
ard 
You hate no light to do that 


which Injures jou and harms your 
family 
and 
relation 
You owe 


something to society. I want you 
to measure up to >our obligations 
and be a blessing In the world." 


The boy cried and went to his 


room and thought it over and 
finally said, "Mother is right and I 
am wrong, and from this hour I 
will be a man and live a life that 
I will be proud of and all my folks. 
I am done with sin forever, I am 
going to live a true, pure life and 
do my part for a better world". 
That purpose grew in the soul of 
that boy and dominated his life for 
all time to come 
He lived a pure 


clean life, one he was not ashamed 
of. here or anywhere 
He did not 


ask for mercv but for justice. 


I think it is a mistake for us to 
teach that sin is a trifling thing 
and can be easily fixed up by 
mercy. The philosophy of life held 
up by the church that a man can 
live a wicked life until it is about 
to close and in a few hours he 
can repent and through mercy step 
into heaven as though he had lived 
a righteous life all his days. The 
realities of life are not that trifling. 
We may call many things sin 
which are not sins, but when we 
have done that which has injured 
our own life and harmed others 
we will regret it and suffer for it 
forever 


I remember the story Luke tells 


us about the thief on the cross 
near Jesus, he prayed and Jesus 
told him he would be with him In 
paradise that day. But Mathew 
and Mark both say the two robbers 
railed at Jesus. I doubt the story 
and if Jesus wanted to teach that 
philosophy of life I think He would 
have begun before death was so 
near and His apostles. 
Do not 


count too much on the mercy of 
God but build your life on righte- 
ousness and fill it with good deeds. 


The laws of God and of the uni- 
verse are eternal and uniform and 
must be respected. Begin early in. 
life and work at your job persist- 
ently to build a good life 
I am 
always sorry when f hear a minis- 
ter tell of some humble soul who 
discounted his own goodness and 
magnified the mercy of God that 
through Christ he is saved. I ad- 
mire a salvation that begins In this 
world and reforms the life here and 
now, and the sinner lives a righte- 
ous life and grows in holiness. 


Chadron Normal 


Alberta Ermish, sophomore, was 


called home to Rapid City, S. Dak., 
by the death of her father last 
week. 


Mr. R. E Yarndley and Miss El- 


mira Scovel 
attended 
the music 


conference held at Bayard, Sunday. 


Members of the Alpha Phi PI 


sorority entertained their pledges 
at a dance in Women's Hall on 
Friday evening. There were fifty 
guests present. 


Every Telephone is a Postal Telegraph Station 


H<Sift 
\ 


I which will protect 


every member of 


the family— 


TELEPHONE 


SERVICE 


If there's someone you -want to make particularly happy this 
Christmas give a telephone. Your gift will bring months of com- 
fort and convenience, happy visits with friends, hours saved from 
routine shopping, freedom from that shut-in feeling. 
If there is already a telephone in the home, the additional 
privacy, comfort and convenience provided by an extension tele- 
phone will be appreciated- 
Telephone service is a thoughtful, practical gift It is a comfort 
and convenience at all times. 


-Here's Exciting News 


The charfffjt 
fnr injilanff 
Ttrnsrm Tflfphwes 
in 


hvme and office—or for changing ymn wall or 
sfajvf tflrphsm? 1o a hmnd set Irlfphon* hare been 


removed- Cndl Bv*inf*i Office—Tflephon-e 
B4000. 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company 


"A Nebraska Compong 
Serving It* People* 
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Man Dull At Home, But A Don Juan In His Office, Kathleen Norris Finds 


BY KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
S 


OMETIMES when a wife 


feels herself not quite 


so attractive as she once was, 
and when there is a charming 
woman close beside her hus- 
band in his office every day, 
she finds herself worrying, 
and wondering what is to be 
done about it. 


He comes home tired and 


quiet, eats his dinner, and 
afterward likes a game of 
bridge or a show. He doesn's 
care who plays bridge or who 
goes to the show with him. 


He just wants diversion—not com- 
pany, nor dinner parties, nor social 
exertion of any kind, but food and 
amur-ement along the line of least 
resistance 
If his wife is at home 
he greets her wearily; if she is going 
out he is equally satisfied, providing 
she hasn't involved him in any en- 
gagement. It is all right to have a 
couple of old friends in for earns 
but he doesn't want to make any 
effort to entertain them. 


Feels Husband Lost. 
Feeling particularly bright, ener- 


getic social and ready for a gooa 
time,' the wife resents this She fee:s 
as if she had lost her husband. 
Their association has none of the 
old thrill, the old happy companion- 
ship and beauty. 
As long as his 
dinner is hot and ready this man 
doesn't care who serves it; as long 
as he can have his two rubbers oi 
bridge afterward he 
doesn't care 
who plays. At eleven he stumbles 
to bed, apparently entirely indiffer- 
ent to the presence or absence 01 
his room-mate and two minutes 
after his head reaches the pillow he 
begins to snore. 
Many a wife lies awake under 
these circumstances studying the 
sleeping form with 
puzzled ana 
speculative eyes. 
What 
does a 
woman do, she wonders, when sne 
Is caught in this particular varia- 
tion of the marriage trap—wha? 
can she do to hold her home to- 
gether, and keep the love and re- 
spect oi her man? 
Sleepy and Tousled. 
In the morning -the situation is 
completely reversed. She may be 
sleepy and tousled with yesterdays 
lip red still scarlet on her mouth, 
and last night's dreams still heavy 
in her eyes, but he is on his toes. 
He is shaved, fresh, firm of cheek 
and sleek of hair; he bounds down- 
stairs to breakfast, devours his ba- 
con and his newspaper together, and 
Is out into the sunshine like a boy. 
. At the office 
Miss Carter is 
equally fresh and vial. They share 
an interest in the mail, in the tele- 
phone, in the events of yesterday 
and today and tomorrow. 
They 
laugh and joke as they plunge to- 
gether into the day's work. He is in- 
terested now he is concerned, busy, 
absorbed. His friends come in, and 
there is more laughter, luncheon 
every day is a party, with good talk, 
good 'food, good smokes, the heady 
wine of companionship. 
. 
. 
Boss Turns Glnm. 
: "I met Mr Thornton at ft de- 
butante tea," said a stenographer 
of the boss with whom she is head- 
over-heels in love. "His wife and 
daughter were there. You wouldn't 
have known him! He was the glum- 
mest the dullest, the boredest man 
I.ever saw in all my life! Some of 
the women were watching him. They 


cannot avoid she is kind to him. 
That's all. 
x 
t. , . 
This tendency to take their hus- 
bands for granted has cost thou- 
sands of women very dear. They 
don't see the danger coming. They 
thought Bob and Bill and Dan at- 
tractive enough to love and marry, 
a few years ago; it never occurs to 
them that another woman may be 
going through the same feeling to- 
day It never occurs to them, tha* 
is, until it is too late, until the dun 
meals, and he apathetic conversa- 
tion, and the mild complaints about 
his unsocialibility and his stodeinefa 
and his unsatisfactoriness generally 
good Bob or Bill or Dan into seek- 
ing the companionship of some oth- 
er woman. Then they burst loose 
into bitter protest in the dreadful 
old phrase of Victorian parents, then 
they "have something to cry for." 
The dull husbands suddenly grows 


They share an interest in the mail, hi the telephone, In the 


events of yesterday and today and tomorrow. They tengh and 
joke as they plunge together into the days work. He is interested 
now, he is concerned, busy, absorbed. 


didn't know that I saw him In the 
office every day. They said he was 
a terrible flop socially, they said 
they didn't know how Mrs. Thorn- 
ton stood for it. They said he had 
no conversation and he was a bore 
at dinners, and he never went any- 
where if he could help it. 
"Well, all I know," she finished, 
"is that in the office he's just sim- 
ply a darling. He's so quick, and so 
smart, and so kind that everyone 
of the girls is crazy about him. I 
don't blame him ror not getting 
much out of his wife's crowo, or his 
wife either, if it comes to that. 
What do they know about him. his 
life, Or what he likes or dislikes? 
I do. I often order him lunches, 
and I've bought him socks' and 
handkerchiefs, too. He goes home 
dead—any business has taken the 
starch out of any man these last 
years—but I see him when he's alive 
and interested. 
Two Thirds Asleep. 
"What on earth could any woman 


at that tea say to him that would 
interest him? He was just about 
two-thirds asleep and sort of mad 
and bored, too, when I went up to 
him and said, 'Mr. Thornton, I 
came here partly to tell you that 
Mr. Brown is in town.' You ought 
to have seen him come to life! He 
said. 'Ethyl, that means you and I 
have got to get down to the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel this minute,' and we 
were off, and let me tell you he was 
just as keen as if it had been ten 
o'clock in the morning. 
"The lives these wives lead," she 
said, in young scorn. "The stuff 
they serve up to their husbands as 
conversation! You don't wonder the 
men get sick and get out." 
Which is. after all, only one 
more indication that something is 
vitally wrong with American mar- 
riage. We will admit that matters 
have reached a pretty bad pass. It 
might be worth while sometimes to 
study a situation like this one, ana 
see if it casts any light. 


The men get sick and get Out be- 
cause they are fighting a hard fight 
alone and because their wives have 
separated themselves entirely from 
that co-operation and responsibility 
that ought to be part of marriage, 
and IS part of all sound marriages. 
Living her own life, absorbed 
in 
her own amusements and appear- 
ance and friends, 
spending 
his 
money wisely or stupidly, and see- 
ing that he has a comfortable bed 
and fairly appetizing meals, the wife 
breaks away from him long before 
he breaks away from her. She knows 
nothing of his business, except to 
be pleased when he gives her extra 
money, and to be vaguely worried 
when he talks of hard times. Sne 
wants to make as good an appear- 
ance as she can, have as. many 
dresses as she can, impress her own 
circle with hed possessions and en- 
tainments. 
John is a figurehead 
back of it all. He has to be there, 
of course, odd unsocial creature that 
he is, and in every way that sne 


Nebraska Schools and Colleges 


Midland Notes 


Kalophronean and Wynn societies, 
Midland college social organizations, 
have formally inducted 45 new 
members. Seven students were ini- 
tiated by Kal Alpha, nine by Wynn 
Alpha, 10 by Kal Beta and 19 by 
Wynn Beta. Initiates are: 
Kal Alpha: Ellen Paulsen. Oma- 
ha; Lorene Loseke, Columbus; Syl- 
vesta Wassum, Tekamah; Dora Lar- 
son, Oakland: and Mae Peterson, 
Marian Ashmun and Dorothy Har- 
vey, Fremont. 


Kal Beta: Vernon Lierk, North 
Platte; Norman Weitkamp, Nicker- 
son; Clarence Harman, Anthon. la.; 
Dale Flora. Ourley; Thomas Dixon, 
Big Springs, and Robert Lewis, 
Christ 
Petrow, Joe 
Kounovsky, 
Frank Eagle and William Studley, 
Fremont. 


Wynn Beta: Lloyd Jones and Leo 
Hunt. Leigh; Arthur Tranberg, Ris- 
ing City; Melvin Gienapp, Laurel; 
Dick Thomsen. Battle Creek; El- 
wyn Judd, Los Angeles, Calif.; Le- 
Roy Ortgiesen. Hildreth; Robert 
Yost, North Platte: William Beck- 


Today's Cross-Word Puzzle 


enhauer, West Point; Joe Koory, 
Schuyler; William Nelson, Neligh; 
Lawrence 
Schnabel, 
Clearwater; 
Frank Hickson, Jr., Valley; Julian 
Costales, Camiling, Tarlac, P. I.; and 
Emery Hoenshell, Dale 
Draper, 
Wayne Gardner, Kalph Ingold and 
Robert Lutzelman, Fremont. 


Wynn Alpha: 
Hazel 
Harbers, 
Chapman; Mary Louise Bohacek, 
Wilber; Elizabeth Klatt, Campbell: 
Dorothy 
Coe, Wakefield; 
Mary 
Pfleuger, Omaha; Helen Kallweit, 
Platte Center; Ann Harder. Ohiowa, 
and Detta Bonn and Helen, Petrow, 
Fremont. 
Midland's 
annual all-college 


Christmas party wiE be held Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 21, in the Midland 
gymnasium. 
Estella Loseke, Co- 


lumbus, vice president of the Stu- 
dent Council, will be the general 
chairman, for the affair. Chairmen 
of the party committee will be: 
entertainment, Frances Hahn. Fre- 
mont; decorations, Elaine Lucas, 
Fremont; 
refreshments, 
Edythe 


Sudman, Sarben. 
John Anderson. Fremont; Marie 
Schuldt, Hastings, and Prof, and 
Mrs. E. M. Stahl will be the student 
and faculty hosts and hostesses of 
the party. Glendine Johnson, Fre- 
monCand Leeland Soker, Hildreth, 
will be in charge of the chapel an- 
nouncement- 
A practice debate on the question. 
"Resolved, That the powers of the 
president of the United States 
should be substantially increased as 
a settled policy," was held Monday 
evening by the Midland college de- 
bate squad. Beulah Meyer. Wisner, 
and Christ Petrow. Fremont, argued 
for the affirmative, and Dorothy 
Harvey and Harrison Elmore. Fre- 
mont. upheld the negative. 
Twelve coeds were named as Mid- 
land college's "most popular" girls 
at the annual Fremont Elks* club 
fair held recently. Those elected 
were' Louise Lowe. Beatrice: Clara 
Hensel, West Point; Lucille O'Sulli- 
van. Clarinda. la.: Greta Polenske. 
Hastings: Helen Prestcgaard. Lin- 
coln. and Glendine Johnson. Faythe 
Boldt Barbara Ann Murphy. Mary 
Kathfyn Johnson. Helen Petrow. 
Mary "idakne Anderson and Grace 
Brown. Fremont. 


Chadron Normal 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Tavener ox 
Bridgeport have a young son. Wil- 
liam Bruce, born recently. Mr. 
Tavener received his master's de- 
gree at tne University of Nebraska 
last rear. 
He formerly taught 
s-.&lhernatics and was athletic coach 
at Bayard. 


Zeta Alpha sorority initiated nine 
girls. Tuesday evening at the home 
of Edna Larson. They were: Ellen 
Baddey. Margaret Fuller. Henrietta 
Kusica. Harriett Peterson. Betty 
McDowell. Gloria Miller. Eleanor 
N'ylen. Estclline Pace, and Olivette 
Sl'o&n. 


Coach Rufus Trapr> attended the 
Rocky Mountain coacncs conference 
in Denver last week and lined up 
some games for 1P35. Tentative 
games have been scheduled with 
the Colorado School of Mines, and 
the Teachers College. A proposed 
came with the Teachers has been 


for 1934. 


Hene Galame, Olg& Bowman, and 
Frances Hall. 
The debate team will go to Rapid 
City to meet the School of Mines 
next Tuesday. Students trying out 
for the team, under the direction 
of Miss Ruth V. Yates, are Ernest 
Johnson, Gerald 
Whiting, Paul 
Norton, Bertha 
Gobel. 
Alberta 
Ennish, Doris Smith, and Lewis 
Shull. 
Alpha Phi Pi sorority held formal 


initiation for thirteen pledges on 
Tuesday evening in the recreation 
hall. Guests were members of the 
alumni association of the sorority. 
Those who were initiated were Nina 
Neff, Jean MacKenzie, Freida Tully, 
Margaret Coleman, Jessie Inman, 
Bertha Gobel, 
Dorothy 
Frame, 
Grace Johnson, Evelyn Sierth, Ger- 
aldine Coyle, Genevra Goodfellow, 
Helen Safford, and Floy Thayer. 
Members of the faculty attended 
a banquet given at the Pine Ridge 
agency in honor of Commissioner 
Collier. There were 350 present at 
the banquet and «v number of after 
dinner speeches were given. Com- 
missioner Collier outlined the new 
deal for the Indians and signified 
that it would take a number 01 
years to perfect a re-organization. 
He indicated that the tendency oi 
the government as far as possible 
to educate and train Indians to take 
the positions of white people on tne 
reservations. At the banquet table 
appointments and murals were of 
native art of the Sioux. A number 
of the costumes worn by wives of 
the Indian chieftains were very 
elaborate and beautiful, and were 
exhibited on the part of the artisans 
who made the robes, showing skill 
not inferior to that of other tribes. 


Kappa Alpha Theta held formal 


initiat-ion for the following fifteen 
places on Mondav evening: Theresa 
MohflU. Marttia "Milne. 3*tty Sa:- 
terl?«>, Ar'ene PWd. Kreivn Blimfiell. 
Wvoma Cole. Dorothy 'stepheisscm. 
BeYniee Lindquist. Marram Mc- 
DonJd, Irene L»nge, Doris Collins, 


Hastings Notes 


Sigma Tau Sigma entertained 
guests at the Lee Woodson Studio 
at Grand Island last Monday eve- 
ning. An indoor track meet was 
held and a trophy awarded to the 
winning team, captained by Eau 
Claire Vamey of Ansley. Miss Lee 
Woodson tnen presented a chart 
program. A foimal 
supper 
was 
served at the home of Miss Ruth 
Kelso. Hostesses -were Miss Rutn 
KeUo. Miss Josephine Woodson and 
Miss Winifred Rice, all of Grand 
Island. 
. 


A German play was presented by 
the German department at McCor- 
mick hall last Wednesday evening. 
Those in the cast were Zina Rosen- 
berg of Hastings. Dorothy Owen of 
Kearney. Clarence Newell of Grand 
Island and Kcnnit Reutlinger of 
Hastings. 


A one-art play "The Road to 
Happiness." will be presented at the 
Christian Endeavor meeting at the 
Presbyterian church Sunday even- 
ing. Members of the cast are Ralph 
Hamilton. Minden: Naomi Hoff. 
Hastings: Lillian Fisher, Superior; 
and Tisrmona Aspeeren, Hastings. 
Miss Bessie Belle Brown of Aurora 
and Birt Oberlies of Hastings are 
on the technical staff. After the 
meeting the Y. W. C. A. members 
intend to so caroling with Jeanne 
Kins. Hastinrs: 
Maiy 
Elizabeth 


Weyer. Hastings, and Wayne Van 
Kirk. Elgin, in charge. 


A fscultv dinner was held at Tay- 
lor Dining Hall last Monday even- 
ing at 6 o'clock. After ttse dinner 
Hayes M. Fuhr. director of the con- 
jurvstory. presided. 


V.ss Evelyn Mahoney of Hastings 
eavj her senior piano reci'-al at tne 
First Prpsoyterian church last Fri- 
day evening. 


wings. Louise loudly tell her friends 
that she was always the devoted 
wife; that this thing has come upon 
her like a thunderbolt. It was that 
awful little Ethyl Smith in the of- 
fice, of course, who flattered him 
and beguiled him— 
Other W>man Winning. 


And the moral of all this is that 


if your husband has ceased to show 
any animation, any pleasure, any 
interest in his home, the chances 
are that some other woman is be- 
ginning to 
consider him quite a 
Lothario. The chances are that sne 
is doing what you are not — just 
making life pleasant to him. Be-< 
tween cosy little meals and affec- 
tionate looks she discusses business 
deals with him ;tells him that he 
was rieht in the Davis matter, ana 
that she has found the important 
letter in the Baker case. Time flies 
when he is with Ethyl, while you 


t arc sitting opposite him at an un- 
imaginative meal, and telling him 
about Marlon's 
divine 
ensemble 
with the fur, it drags. 


A smart woman—that is. if sne 


wants to keep her husband—man- 
ages that there shall never be a 
word of controversy or teasing or 
unpleasantness between the chil- 
dren at the dinner table. She gets 
her finances into such shape that 
there is never bad news. There-is no 
tonic in these days for a tired hus- 
band like the placid remark; "Well, 
we're all in the clear—that necdni 
worry us." 
Harmless Flattery Does It. 


She flatters him a little, harm- 
lessly about his becoming loss of 
weight, his golf score. 
She rests 
him; she maTces him important. In 
a word she really loves him, and 
she lets him see it. Presently home 
is his mecca again; he wants to get 


there, he doesn't want to go any« 
where else. 


A man of 
54, 
Just 
wldowoa. 
stopped before a grocery window 
one afternoon, and pointed out to 
his daughter a small bottle of blac« 
pickled walnuts. 
"Those were a sign, between your 
mother and me," ho said, speaking 
with difficulty through tears. "Now 
and then when times were bad. or 
we were in some crisis, she would 
have a jar of those at my plate. 
She knew I liked them. They al- 
ways said to me :No matter what's 
wrong—money matters, sick babies, 
even n quarrel—I love you.'" 


It may be only a bottle of picklea 


walnuts. But if it says "I love you* 
it mav bring back to a wife at tha 
end of day. something that the of- 
fice force is gaining from her hus- 
band, and that she is losing. 
(CopyrlBlH, 1933. The Bell Syndicate. Inc..) 


The Married Life of Helen and Warren 


Painters Goad Helen To Daring Device 


BY MABEL HERBERT URNER 


"Just the bedroom, library and 
hall. They shouldn't take over two 
days!" 


"By the 
job or hour?" Warren 
dispatching his cereal. "Job. eh? 
That means they'll make it snappy." 


"But I don't want them to hurry 
and not do it 
well." anxioused 
Helen. 


The ready-for-the-painters chao* 
intruding on their breakfast. 
'iVic; 


dining room cluttered with brought- 
in chairs and rolled rugs. 
"We're not having any ceilings 
done," connecting the toaster. "Ex- 
cept the hall." 
"Well, pour my coffee. I'm getting 
out before they show up." 
"Dear, wait and help me decide 
on the shade for the library," tilt- 
ing the percolator. "That's what 
worries me." 
"Good grief, always worry in ad- 
vance!" breaking his eggs. "Call 
these three minutes? Why take the 
attitude they won't get it right?" 
"They didn't last time. I want a 
neutral fawny buff—not a sugges- 
tion of pink!" 
"Why 
so 
belligerent? 
Think 
they're plotting to put something 
over?" 
Indifferently he rattled open the 
paper. His usual breakfast absorp- 
tion. 
Loathing the disorder, his idea to 
stay at a hotel. But she couldnT 
leave the painters alone. Not risx 
another wrong-shade anguish. 
Their library so distinctive. The 
mellowed antiques—everything sus- 
dued. Even the dullest of old-golc 
silk for the lampshades. 


Now her anxiety to keep 
tne 
background unobstrusive. 
"Start on time, anyway," as tne 


doorbell buzzed. "Just eight! Here, 
you finish your breakfast!" 
But Helen darting out to the hall. 
Her fluttery greeting to the paint- 
ers—the dark burly boss and a 
youthful assistant. 


Always the feeling that she must 
propitiate workmen. Make thejoi like 
her—so they'd do things the way 
sho wanted. 


Opening the hall closet for then- 
coats—an ingratiating gesture. 
"Well start in the bedroom, 
when they had pulled on ~;(lint- 
spotted 
overalls. 
"Wanted thai 
ivory didn't you?" 


Yes. but please mix the shade for 
the library before Mr. Curtis goes." 


A huge can of white paint. Small 
ones of raw 
and 
burnt 
umber, 
chrome yellow, black. Swiftly mixed 
in a bucket, and a sample brushed 
on the library wall. 
"Too pink," her appraisal. We 


want a neutral buff. And not quite 
so dark." 


"Now you don't want it too light." 
Warren lounging on the window 
seat. 


"How's that?" more umber worked 
in with the mixing stick. 
"Oh. still that pinkish cast! Cant 
you get it more—more sandy?" 


"Sandy ain't buff," his don't-de- 
lay-us gruffness. 
"Well, more like old linen—a back- 
ground for these needlework pic- 
tures," showing a sampler from the 
pile on the couch. 
"Can't match paint to cloth exact- 
ly," another trial stripe "And that'll 
dry up 
lighter—the 
shade you 
want" 


His impatience! Just what she had 
dreaded—being hurried into a de- 
cision 


"Now make up your mind!" 
prodded Warren "I can't hang 
around all morning." 


"I—I suppose that will have to 
do." helplessly. 


"You leave It to me, ma'am, and 


youTI be satisfied. Want It stippled?" 
"Stippled? That rough pimply fin- 
ish? No, no, that looks so cheap!" 
"Not the way we do it." With a 
still brush, pricking the wet stnp. 
"How's that?" 
'Td rather have It plain," apolo- 
getically. "And all dull—no enamel 
in the woodwork. And please leave 
the nails so I can hang things back.* 
"Well, you dont need me 
any 
more.' Warren jamming OH his hat. 
"Dear its not right yet." plain- 
tlvelv. following him out. "Still pink- 
ish.- 
"Great guns, you're 
hipped on 
that! Doesnt look pink to me. Now 
they know their job IT they say it'll 
drv up rleht. It wili.- 


"But 
those other painters said 


that last time—and the way it came 
out!" 


"Huh, you'd better get out—take 


the dav off. Only stew around and 
be in their way," his door-slamming 
thrust. 


Back in the library, her disconso- 


late study of the sample strips of 
paint. 


Why had she decided so hastily? 
Why let them hurry her? Always 
intimidated by autocratic workmen. 


The bedroom! 
Not so import- 
ant, yet she hadnt even seen that 
ivory — — 


From their high ladders, the m%n 
painting with by-the-job celerity. 


Yes, that shade all right Hard 


to go wrong on ivory. 


"Don't it look good?" his brusn 


poised. "Won't take long in here." 
"But the walls—don't you wash 


them down first?" 
"No need to," deftly stroking on 
the paint. "Ain't in the estimate, 
anyway." 
That dusty square back of tne 
moved-out bureau. 
She 
couldnT, 


leave that! 
But conscious of a hostile glare 
as she wiped off the baseboard. No, 
not antagonize them. Leave them 
alone in here—concentrate on the 
library. 
Finish clearing that. Most of tne 


furniture already huddled in the 
center .The big bookcase too heavy, 
they'd have to paint around that. 
Everything off the walls except 
those portraits — Warren's grea«- 
grandparents 
Calling the elevator 


boy to get down the 
heavy gilt 
frames. 


Now the mantel. Carrying antique 
vases and girandoles in to the side-, 
board. Snuff-boxes and vinaigrettes 
safest in the china closet. 


A strenuous morning. Helping the 
maid take down the curtains ana 
shades. Disconnecting 
lamps, tne 
radio. Dusting the baseboards. 
Let them cover the big bookcase 
and piano—she'd nothing 
large 
enough. But draping the desk ana 
couch with old sheets, shirts ana 
smocks.- 
Chimes from the shrouded clock. 


Twelve muffled strokes, 
and tne 
painter swung in. 
"Got that room all done but tne 
woodwork. Start 
in here 
after 
lunch." 
"But I—I'm so uncertain about 
this shade. It still looks pink!" 
"No pink in that, ma'am. WaitTI 
it all gets on, and you'll be satis- 
fied." 
His dismissing assurance as they 
brought in the cans and covers. 
Shedding their splotched overalls, 
and off to lunch. 


Now while they were out—her last 
chance study of the dubious color. 
In the noonday glare from the cur- 
tainless windows even pinker; 
"It just isn't right!" despairingly. 
"I know I'm going to be sick over 
it!""Well, you" can't tell painter* 
nothing." Jenny washing the win- 
dow-seat. 
"Oh, I know, and somehow 1 


never have the courage to insist." 
Couldnt she tip them in advance? 
With a bribing bill a fi£n: "Now i 
don't want that shade. Please mix 
some more samples!" 
But still she'd be hurried. And 
made to feel she was difficult—hard 
to please. 
If only she could mix It hersell! 
Why not? A whole hour 
The reckless Impulse 
surging 
strong. No, not tell Jenny—send her 
out for that picture wire. Her dar- 
ing not equal to any discourage- 
ment. 
Held-breath Intensity as she start 
ed her color-mixing experiment. 
Into » jelly glass, dipping some 
paint from the bucket. Adding bits 
of yellow, raw umber, black. No 
burnt umber Convinced that gave 
the pinkish tint. 
Trying her mixtures on a pinned- 
to-the-wall paper. Soon the right 
cast—but too dark. A little more 
whits 
Yes. perfect! Not a tinge of pink. 
But now the real daring! That 
bie bucket—if she should spoil It! 
Her sample glass to go by—and 
knowing what to add. But the pro- 
portion': 
Prodding her courage, she stirred 


In the colors with the broad stick. 
Heart-thumping uncertainty te- 


YOUR PROBLEMS 


By MARY GORDON 


Dear Mary Gordon: X am the 


motber of » girl of twenty-two. I 
have made many sacrifices so that 
she could hat« every advantage. 
Today she is fairly talented, gooti- 
looWnc and making her own living. 
But she absolutely refuses to con- 
sider marriage. 
She has had several opportunities 
to many and one man she seems 
to care for. He is the right kind of 
man for her. being comfortably 
well-off, there is nothing 1o stand 
in the. way. But my daughter has 
refused him again and aeain and I 
am afraid she will lose him alto- 


fates? When you look around you 
at what some women endure — and 
some men. too — you can see that a 
young woman who is self-support- 
ing and single and happy, may well 
remain so. 
Perhaps manias* is not her nor- 
mal goal. There are ssome women 
who are not fitted by training or 
nature for wifehcod and mother- 
hood and fortunate are they if they 
forego that state. 


Hmtn Ix»«f. Serving Four. 


1 cup chTprd r^Xefl haffl 
1 r.ap thnppffl cootrfl port 


2-3 roj> crumbs 


3 «•« 


I fec'l that I have failed with her. 
Somewhere my training was wrong 
ior she would be preparing now to 
! fulfill her normal purpose in life. 


i What can I do to persuade her to 
take the right step? A. N". 


A. You would not want her to 
step into matrimony leeline unsure 
that it it for her happiness, would 
you? When the man whom she feels 
is the riehi on» comes alone, she 
will chance her ideas on marriage 
soon enough. Probat1" she looks 
around her and sees tne bickcrinc, 
the pettiness and the spirit, of doe- 
eed endurance apparent in many 
homes, and decides, ''jyvt for me." 


A girl of 
twenty-two is not, 


doomed tt« spinMerhood beraus* she 
hasn't decided to marry. And even 
Uf she were, aren't there worse 


fore she finally achieved the same 
shade! 


Not let them know! Remove all 
trace of her tampering. 
Carefully brushing over the paint- 
er's last sample. Now same as the 
bucket! 
Taking out the paper, glass, her 
paint-stained gloves. No betraying 
clue. 
Just In time! Five of one, and the 


men back from lunch. 
Furtively she hovered about the 
library door. A would-they-notice 
suspense. 
First they covered the big book- 
case—the piano. Dragging the lad- 
ders— — 


A summoning shrill from the on- 
the-floor telephone. 
Helen hurrying in to answer. A 


welcomed chance to 
watch 
the 
painters. 
Already up on the ladders. The 


bucket between them on a bridging 
board. 
Slaoolne on the tamnered uaint! 
Casual — unsuspecting! 
Her exultant relief. Buoyant free- 


dom from worry. Hereafter she'd al- 
ways 
An arresting doorbang—Warren 
"Why — why. is anything wrong?" 


stopping him in the hall. 
"That's what I came to find out! 
You were so blamed upset over thai 
paint—thought I'd have another 
look before the-- got it on." 
"Oh, that's ''.rar of you, but it's 
quite all right! 
"Eh?" quizzically. "Thought you'd 
be throwing hysterics! Better make 
sure now—or you'll be agonizing for 
months." 
"No, no, it's just what I want. 
Come see!' steering him to the lib- 
rary. 
"Looks okay to me," swinging his 
stick. 
"Ain't that a good shade?" the 
painter's I-told-you-so pride. 


"Yes I—it's perfect!" suppressing 


her confessional impulse. 


"Knew you'd be satisfied, ma'am. 


We always give everybody what they 
want." 


"Well, if that's settled, maybe I 
can get some work done," grum- 
bling Warren strode out. "Bolted 
my lunch for a false alarm." 


"Can \-ou come early tonight?" 


wistfully. "We'll go out after din- 
ner." 


"Now we go out before! Not eat- 


ing in all this mess and smell. We'll 
amble down to Cortegli. Have » 
good Italian feed." 


"Then I'll call at 
your 
office. 
They'll stop at four—union hours." 


"And youve got to stick around 
and supervise?" he scoffed. "Could- 
n't get along without you, eh?" 
"Shsh," closing the hall door after 
them. "Dear, they couldnt!'' 
"Huh. didn't they give you what 


you wanted?" 
"No they didn't—I did!" dramat- 
ically. "That color—I mixed it my- 
self!" 
"The devil you did! How in blazes 


you vamp 'em into letting you?" 
"I mixed it while they were out to 
ranch! And they never noticed." 
"Great Scott, had your nerve to 
mess around with 
their 
paint: 


Might've ruined the 
whole batcn 


"But I didn't!" gleefully. "Dear, 


hereafter when we have the paint- 
ers, I mix all the samples! I know 
just what I want—but I can't al- 
ways explain." 
"Well, don't spill it to that cock- 
sure bird—he'd be sore as the deuce! 
Wallop to his professional prestige!" 
he chuckled, jabbing the elevator 
bell "And If you're going in for 
juggling paints—better get a union 
card! Mabel Herbert Harper. I»3«. 


The Bet Syndicate Oo. 


Materials Used For 


Sportswear Variety 


3 t«b>«tponn 
ehr^pprfl 


S rop mfit 
Mix ingredients. Paclc into 
pan and bake 30 minutes in mod- 
erate oven. Unmold a-nd surround 
with Creole saure. 
Creole Satire. 


3 Ishl^cpn^T)* >u'**T 
3 tnV]«'F7>'>oTis Jltrjr 


IS r'T1? Jnflt 


fun finding out ways and means oi 
stitching— knitted goods 1 That's a 
problem, when you DO stop to think 
of itr-isn't it! 
The blouses for with this sports- 


wear seem as though they are all 
hand knitted — light and lacy, and in 
one or two tones. 
Golf sweaters 
are particularly nice, worn o-.er 
these knitted blouses when one 
needs that extra warmth. And on» 
wide and long scarf has taken all 
eyes — of soft plaid cashmere in dif- 
ferent color combinations. 
Altogether, the Worth sports shoo 
is quite interesting. 
And to think 
that fifty years aco no one ever 
HEARD of sportswear! 


Milk Bottle Hatstands. 


Every time I arrive in New York 


from Paris, or Paris Irom New York 
or Hollywood from wherever I have 
to get my closets all in order again 
— and every time I think of things 
to do for my hats and dresses and 
feet and things. I think of my dcah 
public. Til bet it never occurred to 
you that I might like YOU— now 
did it? 
Well, vou'd be "surston- 


Ished" to know that I do — and how 
Lustrous bUckfox on a beautifully i every time I find some particularly 


eat nary woolen coat, and a charm- , cute trick that pleases me lor my- 
inc na*T leather belt, hand cm- } jsrif, I can hardly wait to tell you 
broio>rr4 with tiny Louis XV baw*. about. M. 
(ConrUsy of WorUi, Paris) 
i This limp it's those darlinc hal- 


BT DARC. 
j stands I always mafce our of milk 


The house oi Worth has opened a 
• bottles— for my claR^t shrlvr*. my 
new sport* shop — as I told you some ' hats, and my ainusrinpTit. 
I just 


lit.tle time ago. And. as you can : made some new on^s. and have to 
well imagine, the most careful a;- i Higgle every Lime I look at them. 
tention ha* been paid to the sports- i So. I made a new ]e-.£<>t trying you 
wear that Is offered in this shop — | bow to make them, and added a few 
a famous 
house bringing all it* j other things that I kn^w you would 


2 fflV'-er'Tl* r 
2 !*ib3*-*;>*>'rr.t ^ 
: -re it i r-oti 
M^lt butler and add flour. When 
bonded a<5d milk and cook unWl 
creamy saijoe 
forms. St.ir con- 
stantly,. Add rest, of ingredient*, 
cook one minute. 


years of experience and develop-d , like to make for t.he house o* your 
taste into the realm of the modem! studio or hotel 
roim. 
Simple 
That is why the sports thinrs in things, and so smusinc— to mafce. 
the Worth Sports shop are berorn- and to use. FooW-oois and even 
ing more and more popular 
The large sir-ed ones — rail Vm hassocks 


woman who wants sportswear for j if you want, to— from «-mpiy roffT 
morning wear, or for "spectator" cans— hatstanrts that won't" topple 
sports, finds »t Worth the very wr. from empty milk bottles ant! 
thing she has dreamed of in sports- : dolls' heads . 
. and oh well. B 
wear— style 
and 
novelty. 
The .-Lamped 
'3-cTil'. 
• rlf-arMr'-ss-d 
sportswoman who has to USE her 
> envelop* w-nt, to th" Dsr" rvp-ir!- 
sportswear for nr tuaJ sports— is fie- nr-nt, 247 W. 4?,t5 street N>w York 
lighted when she finds everything nty. will bring the ]<v»f>t 1/> yox 
thst appeals V) the eve— as well as Youil jjfee n. 
everything that is comfortable. 
Eteranr- In Materia'*. 
Worth has derided that the. cut of 


sport«wear beine necessarily limited, thin? ilk* t 
novelty and elreanre can b«t be on" T «.1teV 
achieved in mat/trials. And for 'hi-- Worth 
reason this hoiiso j? for T>?Thap? tb» rjir<-]r 
first time 1ntere*1-~'5 in Knitted Jm- 
t-frisl. *nd. 8ccort3ir;j? 'o a 
just iW-rix-fd from 
himself, they are actually having * 


. 
Whm you would want ft 


wouldn't, your mind just, sort, of 
natural]-.- cravirai* towards s->m->- 


e ?imp> and el'gan* 
"d for yiu t.^flay' A 
mo.M. 'hi*, '.n r,vT bl-i" 
rirrim*'? In Ka'fc for 
And 
'h* father VH embroir^rM in " T," 


t-tpr I Louis* XV hows, ju-r to b* rtTfer- 
Worth jfsnt—mnd suW* ar>d evvryl.ntr>g. 
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Ade's Dream Benefactor Offers 
Relief From Speeches And Social Tortures 


BY GEORGE ADE. 
O 


NCE there was a Multi- 


Millionaire who f e l t 


jealous when he saw John D. 
handing his pet University 
another Million every time a 
new Student Matriculated and 
others scattering their gifts 
and benefactions about. He 
saw that a very Rich Man 
who wishes to be Respected 
must fill his clothes with Cur- 
rency and go out and slatter 
it 
around and holler for 


even-body to have Something 
on him and keep the Change. 


He decided to follow the 


prevailing Fashion and spend 
his Money before he died, 
thereby giving the Ha-Ha to 
the Legal Profession. 


But when this Would-be 


• Philanthropist got ready to 
cut the Strings on his bundle 
he struck a Snag. 


The Philanthropy Business 


had been overworked. 


Every town large enough to be in- 


dicated on the map had a Car- 
negie library. He found that the 
Orphans were receiving more Care 
and Attention than the Children of 
Club Women. 
About the only Little Ones who 


got into the Country in the sum- 
mer were the Homeless Waifs. 


As for Colleges, they had mult- 


plied so rapidly that all through the 
Middle West it was practically im- 
possible to get Harvest Hands. 
It began to look as though the 


benevolent Millionaire would have 
to burn his Money or else leave 
It to the usual Nephew who lives 
on High Balls and Musical Comedy. 


"Surely there is Suffering some- 


where in this World," said the per- 
plexed Millionaire. "Some one is 
waiting for a Helping Hand. Now 
to find him." 
He began a careful Study of So- 


cial Conditions and soon discovered 
that the real Sufferer, the mule 
and patient Victim who was getting 
the Hooks oftener than any one 
else, was the poor Reptile whose 
Wife got up in the Morning and 


Benefactor. 


grabbed the Paper too see if the 
Family was mentioned. 


He was the banner Patsy of all 


Creation and he was the Boy that 
was praying for some one to come 
along and throw him a Life Line. 
Misery In Onr Midst. 
- 


By further Investigation the Mul- 


tl-Millionaire was horrified to learn 
that here in this smiling Land of 
Plenty there were 
thousands 
of 


sad-eyed Men and Women who pui 
on their Good Clothes when they 
would rather not do so, who wen*; 


out when they would rather stay 
at Home, who Ate when they were 
not Hungry, Drank when they were 
not Thirsty, Conversed by the hour 
with People who bored them, lis- 
tened to Speeches they did not want 
to hear, applauded vocal Music that 
was too fierce for words, fondled 
Infants they wanted to Throttle, 
and read novels that drove them 
gasping, out nto the Fresh Air. 


"Oh, why should we send Belief 
Ships to India when there is so 
much Misery right here in our own 


C. C. C. Boys At Camp Chadron 


Reveal Secrets Of Hospital Life 


By K. 8. WOLFENBAKOER. 


Editor's Note: 
This is another ar- 


ticle describing the intimacies of camp 
Hie at the C. C. C. camp at Chadron. 
where a number of Lincoln youths are 
employed by Uncle Sam. 


Friday—About 
the only 
thing 


worth mentioning today is that we 
fellows from Lincoln receive our 
third and last inoculation and K. 
P. duty ends for me tonight. This 
evening a smoker is being held in 
town with a gang of pugilists strut- 
ting their stuff oetween the ropes. 
We know the only way to wake 
up some of these unfortunates who 
will undoubtedly bite the dust is to 
take along the camp dinner gong. 
One of tho fellows In camp called 


Crossword Answer 


"Swede" received a book entitled 
"Mold a mighty arm and back," so 
last night a group of us proceeded 
to exercise diligently and this morn- 
ing really woke up 
feeling more 
"moldy" than anything else. I guess 
we'll take the gradual method from 
now on. 


Saturday—Yestereve many from 


the camp attended the prize fights 
in Chadron put on by and between 
our boys. 
To start with I agree 
that I'm no fight judge and all I 
know "I've read in the papers" and 
probably couldn't stay a round wltn 
anyone even if 
equipped with a 
shotgun and ice tongs. Here are tne 
bouts: 
Bool* On Deck. 


Hatcher vi- Doms—A neat boxing exhi- 
bition lor amateurs, Hatcher winning eas- 
ily from hit larger opponent. 
Batea vs. Shipley—A slugfest what am 


with Bates slamming and rushing his way 
to an undisputed decision. Shlpely, al- 
most out on his feet, was dead game, how- 
ever. 


Thompson vs. Cox—A draw—Oox'i third 
round comeback won him a fair draw. 
Thompson on the floor once although the 
first two rounds were taken by him. 


Swartz vi. Woods—Woods won by tech- 
nical knockout when Swartt broke a rib. 
Woods ahead on point* anyhow but Swartz 
always coming back for more. 


Bernt vs. Ryan—Bernt winning but Irish- 
man Ryan always boring In with a grin on 
hts face and swinging 
from all angles. 
Both men were favorites with the fellows. 
Dally vs. Donovan—A rather tame affair 
In which Dally copped a decision. 


Dreamed of Pugilists. 


Thus ended the fights and all 
home by truck and I crawled in bed 
to dream that all twelve of the 
boxers descended swiftly upon me 
and stole my bunk, leaving me to 


Life Beyond Forty 


Is Most Interesting 


BY O. O. McINTYRE. 


"You have whizzed by the 40th 
milestone. I reach it in a few days. 
Any advice?"—H. F. D.. Milwaukee. 


Every man is flattered when 
asked for advice. And who can re- 
fuse? At 40 you will find gaieties 
that used to thrill rather sorry. 
They grow drabber with time. too. 
The sensible man at 40 must re- 


alize he has but 10 years, if-he has 
not succeeded, to make a mark If 
it is not to be washed out by the 
next tide. 


At 40 you will wish you had never 
used tobacco and. likely, never 
taken an alcoholic drink. It is dif- 
ficult to mend habits after 40. More 
and more in the next ten years you 
will conclude the only real happi- 
ness is in work, books, real friends, 
and solitary nights where the mind 
zooms off in long curves. 
Remt Maor Thinn. 


You will recret many Things at 


40. but it's the age when most 
sturdy characters crystallize. H you 
are honest at 40 you will likely "re- 
main honest the rest of your days. 
And you will realise the sanest 
philosophy comes from men past 60. 
men you regarded as old fogies t«n 
years ago. 


The most interesting part of TOUT 


life Is before you, although'the 
tonCiest eye}?, 


I was amused to ** reports that 
Rad- Vallee. whiir .^tending a 
premiere of Paul Whitman on 
Broadway. prsl»?d Whiteman ex- 
travaesntJy and never mentioned 
nlrnwlf No unusual modesty about 
that. Just cood sense whltemaa 
was the best 
known orchestra 
leader Deiorp snytvne evrr heard of 
vaEee. And remains nt the top. 


PnbHdtjr Stant? 


Henry j 
AT.rn. 
dlslinculshed 
Kansan. -a-ben aennsrd of cnbb.ng 
from a book on Russia In <rrdi- 
c*Unu articles about the Soviet 
fare an rTDlanaticm that writins 
mm wr.j understand. He b*d in a 
siranre iarH, taken oorrous no>* 
r*-a<! cverv:h!r.e n» could lav hands 
on jo.trfi <JO*-TI passages from this 
bc-e* and triat nnd in r«npil«ti«i 
mav Jia-nr he *drni»}pd 'crbberf* 


--- 
- 
or 


after-night section in New York, 
now is one of the most deserted. 
Recently at 11 p. m., I counted 
twelve people in the area running 
from 34th to 36th street. It is busy 
enough during the day with its 
great department stores but after 
dusk, like Wall street, is desolated. 


La Belle France, plucking Amer- 


ican, tourists for years and refusing 
to pay a just and honorable debt, 
is getting coy again. She is flooding 
the country with wine propagan- 
dist*. Marquises, dukes and what 
not. Already the French press is 
boasting she will have a bottle of 
wine on every American table in a 
year. Every wine taster knows 
France sent us her worst wines be- 
fore prohib:tion. Also the best wines 
do not come from France. Cali- 
fornia is going to turn out just as 


I good. Finally, it is unpatriotic for 
; any American to encourage France 
!n gobbling up our wine trade un- 


sleep on the floor the remainder of 
the night. 


Today being Armistice Day, at 
1:58 a. m. all the men were lined up 
in their company's best clothes and 
in respect for those who fought and 
died for us in the Great War, stood 
quietly at attention for one minute. 
I was strangely touched when, while 
standing there in mute silence, the 
radio in the mess hall faintly gave 
out some far away band playing 
"The Stars and Stripes Forever." 


Sunday—I've recently rented some 
grand books from the Camp library, 
which is open, free, to all men in 
Camp. One may rent a book for 
three days. The library offers every- 
thing from thrilling mysteries to 
educational books on forestry. The 
fellows so far have taken advantage 
of this opportunity 


Radio Mine Tonight 


Monday—At times the Company 
offers the men chances for extra 
work. Whatever the number of 
hours or days extra a man may work 
he may have off whenever he 
wishes. Today most of the fellows 
in my cabin took half a day off in 
return for a half day that we cut 
wood. We thought we had picked 
an Ace as our radio was expected in 
the afternoon, but alas, it arrived 
long after working hours. 
Since 


changing cabins, as everyone did, 
the fellows who now surround me 
are Briggs of Lincoln, Madsen of 
Minden, Palmer of Hebron, Preston 
of Cotesfleld, and Lostroh of Clarks. 
We each have a night a week dur- 
ing which time we may tune in on 
the radio whatever station we wish 
(to a reasonable limit). Now take 
Preston, for instance, cowboy la- 
ments are his passion and our poi- 
son. There's only two remedies with 
which to banish the 
undesirable 
music—either throw the radio or 
Preston headlong into the woodpile 
that night. 


Pay Cometh and Goeth. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 


day—One may have his washing 
done here for a nominal sum, for 
example; shirts. 8c; handkerchiefs, 
Ic; towels. 2c. For this free adver- 
tising I should have my washing 
done free once.—how about it Sod- 
dy? 
Barbering performed by the 
trained and steady (?) hand of 
Strohmeier for a dime. All cabins 
are now completed and a new build- 
up. Ifs to be our recrea- 
for the winter . Pay day 


til she treats us with courtesy in 


- 
— 
a cer- 
tain doom. 


ing going 
tlon hall 
for the rookies has cometh and gon- 
eth and the day after most of us 
are as broketh as the day befcreth. 
Due to the fact that some doctor, 
over the radio, said that a man 50 
pounds overweight cut down 
chances 50« per 
weigh! cent. Palmer, 


his 
18 
years old weighing 196 pounds, has 
taken quarters on the sick list. 
Briggs of Lincoln says the radio 
makes him homesic* and doesnt 
know if he luces it or not (the radio, 
not his home). Most of the fellows 
hero have played cither football or 
basket'oaii in school—Swede BjerkJ- 
lin is the first to the dinner table, 
the last to leave, causing K. P.'s 
much consternation. Hal~Siel had 
s i his appendix out this week, but by 


the time you read this, the news win 


principal Residence Streets?" asked 
the Philanthropic Millionaire. 


So he founded and endowed a 


Society for the Relief of those who 
are Invited Out. The purpose of 
this glorious Organization was to 
prove that Entertainments should 
entertain. 


As a first Move, the Benefactor 


Invited all the well-known Citizens 
to a Formal Diner in Honor of a 
Statesman who wore Medals for 
talking against Time. 


All the local Orators who were ac- 


customed to paying for their Plates 
by telling the same stories that used 
to go so well in the early days of 
Mclntyre and Heath were on hand. 


A feeling of Sadness seemed to 


brood over the Large Assemblage 
until it was discovered that in front 
of each Plate was a Card saying 
that any one attempting to make a 
Speech would be thrown out on 
his Bean. 


Three or four of the Spell-Bin- 


ders were temporarily stunned. But 
the Main Bunch laid their Faces 
down among the Cut Flowers and 
wept for Joy. 


The Dinner proceeded with tre- 


mendous Enthusiasm. There were 
no Dark Clouds on thj Horizon 
Threatening a Wind-Storm. 


No one was wondering how long 


the Mayor or the Congressman was 
going to spout, or whether they had 
Manuscripts concealed on their 
Persons. 
No cne said anything 


about the Feast of Reason and the 
Flow of Soul. The Man with the 
Megaphone Voice cut no Ice what- 
soever, for they had him sewed up. 


Every one went home feeling 


good. 


The Deadly Lap Supper. 


Next day no less 
than 
forty 


grateful Persons stopped the Re- 
former on the Street and bade him 
Godspeed in his Noble Work. 


The next Thing the Society did 


was to offer a Cash Bonus to any 
one giving a Reception at which 
there would be no Standing in Line 
and shaking Hands! 


Also it offered annual Salaries 


to all Celebrities 
who 
refrained 


from reading long-winded Papers 
to helpless Organizations. 


A special Fund was set aside for 


the purpose of having Children in 
the Public Schools taught, bv means 
of Charts, 
the Deadly Effects of 


the Lap Supper. 


Then 
the 
Society 
offered 
a 


Bounty 
of 
Two Dollars for the 
Scalp of any Person guilty of Ama- 
teur Theatricals, and a Reward of 
$100 for the Body, dead or alive, 
of any one proposing a Lady Min- 
strel Show. 


A diamond -encrusted Brooch was 


offered to every Young Woman who 
would pledge herself never to sin« 
anything that she learned in the 


Conservatory. 


Special Endowments were offered 


to Colleges on condition that Grad- 
uates should not ba permitted to 
arise on a Hot Day and quote from 
Freud. 


A large Sum was set aside to se- 


cure the passage of a Law Pro- 
hibiting the sale of Flutes to anv 
one except a German employed in 
an Orchestra. 


A Hall of Fame was established 


for Bridal Couples that refused to 
take Presents and cut out the Re- 
ception at the Home of her Parents. 
Frwdom At Last. 


Then the Multi-MilUonaire in- 


augurated a Grand Movement for 
the final Emancipation of those 
who wear Dress Clothes. 


He worked on the Legislature to 


set aside three Days in every Week 
for the private use of those who 
wanted to do as they please with- 
out being pulled and hauled. 


Any one who broke In on these 


days with Invitations was liable to 
Prosecutions, the Penalty being a 
Fine or Imprisonment, or both. 


By the time this practical Re- 


former had spent u couple of Mil- 
lions helping the unfortunate Up- 
per Classes to 
throw 
off 
th« 


Shncklrs, he was the most popular 
Character in the Country. 


His heroic Example induced mnnv 


weak and faltering Souls to swenr 
off on the 
Entertainments 
that 


had been slowly but surely lead- 
ing 
them 
towards the 
Foolish 


House. 


After he passed away, his Statue 


wns sot up in every Pnrk and his 
Birthday wns observed in the Pub- 
lic Schools with a Half-Holiday in- 
stead of a Program of R-cltotions 
and Speeches. 
tCoj)vriuM, 1933. The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
Moral: Some People are too Po- 


lite to call for Help. 


are carefully balanced and cooked 
superbly in the mess hall which 
also has a huge radio for the con- 
venience of the patients. Whenever 
a new patient is admitted into our 
little circle, he is inaugurated with 
the "strlp-down-take-all-glve little" 
process by which I mean that all of 
his clothes are taken and checked 
in, a pair of pajamas and a robe 
taking their place. 


Food Can't Be Beat. 


From the haberdashery depart- 
ment the recruit is observed in the 
observation room, treatment dealt 
out and finally assigned to one of 
the many wards. Usually in the 
ward where you stay there are sev- 
eral other men, thus staving off the 
pitfalls of melancholy, which, they 
tell me, is bad once you get it. 
Simple routine is carried out here 
throughout the day. In the morn- 
ings, those who are able, spend 
their time making beds, scrubbing 
and sweeping floors and then right 
off the bat one tears down 
grabs himself some breakfast. and 
In- 
cidentally the food served here can't 
be beat. May I illustrate the point? 
Dinner; 
Sausages, creamed corn, 
carrots, stewed peaches, escalloped 
potatoes, parsnips, jam, bread, but- 
ter and coffee. A hospital means 
nothing more or less than opera- 
tions sooner or later and even to- 
day a double hernia case is being 
lined up with fully a dozen pairs of 
tonsils to be removed later in the 
week. Beside my bsd lies Hal Siel, 
platoon leader, minus his appendix 
and before I go any further let me 
spill a Ittle secret—Hal spends his 
odd moments during the day sew- 
ing quilt blocks for the nurse and 
seems to enjoy himself thoroughly. 
On the other side of the bed is 
Sloan, fellow camp mate, who plays 
solitare incessantly, never winning a 
game and wearing out in the vicin- 
ity of three decks of cards daily. 
Leaving the characters for the time 
being, let us consider the day of 
the year. It being Thanksgiving, 
one cannot pass up the turkey and 
ice cream when, so they tsll me, is 
slated for the chow at noon. In 
conclusion I am thankful that I'm 
in the C. C. C.. and that there ar« 
no better Casino players in the 
place. I'll be C. C'in you later I 


Nebraska Historical 


Papers Face Ruin for 
Lack of Needed Funds 
(Continued from Page Two.) 


much pleased with our 'black bot- 
tle.' " 


On another stack was a yellowed 


file containing copies of the Con- 
necticut Courant, one of America's 
earliest newspapers. The first issue 
in the volume, printed in August of 
1776. containd an order by George 
Washington, 
commander-in-chief, 


directing a massing of American 
forces near the port of New York. 
Tn an adjacent column was an ad- 
vertisement inserted by trustees of 
Harvard college urging the pur- 
chase of lottery tickets which It was 
vending. 
Then we went into the current 
periodical room where Kansas re- 
ceives its weekly mail. There issues 
of 735 newspapers and periodicals 
are 
received 
weekly 
for 
filing. 
Among these are 57 dailies and 452 
weekly 
newspapers. 
Mr. Miller 
;ermed it, "a valuable week-by-week 
history of Kansas, consulted an- 
nually by hundreds of persons." 


Thirteen Employes On Staff. 


The Kansas society at the pres- 
ent time has thirteen state-paid 
employes whose salaries total $17,000 
annually in addition to $2,500 to be 
used each year of this blennium for 
.he purchase of books, postage, 
freight, and extra clerk hire. Then. 
as heretofore related, its state print 
shop does all binding and printing 
without charge. 
The appropriation for the Ne- 
braska State Historical society for 
the current blennium totals $17200 
with $9.600 of it allotted for sal- 
aries for the five full-time employes. 
A sum of $5.600 is devoted to main- 
tenance and a special fund of $2.000 
was provided by the legislature for 
moving and conditioning of books 
and periodicals. 
Such then is the way the news- 
taper sections of the two societies 
compare and such also are the rea- 
sons why. That is probably all one 
needs to say. 


Short Shavings. 


Gladstone, once asked to reply 


Majesty of Missouri 


River Told by Brown 


(Continued From Page Three.> 
> 


illumined manuscript of the middle 
ages. Across the river toward the 


in 


the 


Nebraska Schools and Colleges 


Nearly 150 N. U. 
Faculty Members 
Booked For Talks 
Nearly 150 University of 
Ne- 


braska professors and instructors 
who are available for 
speaking 


dates in the state have been listed, 
along with subjects upon which 
they are prepared, by the latest 
bulletin of the University extension 
division. 
Seeking to mtke 


university of more value to 


the 
Ne- 


braska as a whole, faculty mem- 
bers will In this way spread the 
benefits of their knowledge 
and 


experience over a wider field, it is 
believed. 


Someone in the University 
of 
Nebraska is able 
from 
his long 


study and application to the work 
in his department to speak 
on 


nearly any subject. Recitals and 
talks on music, dramatic readings, 
travel talks, sociological and 
re- 


ligious subjects are among the long 
list. Addresses are prepared 
on 


museum and archeological 
sub- 
jects. Departments of history, eco- 
nomics, and political sciences have 
furnished topic* that may be of 
interest. 


The extension division in issuing 
its bulletin has made more easily 
available to Nebraska communities 
Information heretofore not com- 
piled. 
Directors believe schools, 


churches, and clubs of all 
kinds 


may at times desire speakers but 
be unable to pay the usual price 
for such addresses. 
By charging 


in most instances little more than 
expenses, talented men an<i-women 
can be enjoyed through the whole 
state. 


Agricultural 
clubs may 
find 


speakers in that college, while 
business organizations 
will 
find 


their vocation problems discussed 
by someone in that department. 
Engineering 
lectures, 
talks 
on 


sports—in fact, the extension di- 
vision has planned that 
among 


its several hundred proposed sub- 
jects there will be at least one 
for every occasion. 


York College Notes 


The York college Histrionic duo 
presented a group of 3 plays Fri- 
day evening at the college auditor 
him. The first play, "Two Aunts 
and a Photo," by Masle B. Whiting 
was a one act comedy, with its set- 
ting in a college dormitory. 
The 


second presentation, a one act piay 
entitled, "In the Fire's Shadow,*7 by 
Norman Balch, was an allegory with 
Its scene in a study. The third and 
last performance was a two act 
comedy-drama, by Alice Gersten- 
berg, known as "Captain Jo*.", whicn 
was built around the circumstances 
leading up to a college basketball 
game. 


Lucille Westwood Waco, and Har- 
ry Stephenson Fairmont, are re- 
cuperating at the Lutheran hospital 
in York following an automobile ac- 
Early reports 
were severely 


Injured and will not return to coj- 
lege for several weeks. 
Beverly Hennlngs, freshman from 
Stromsburg. underwent * major op- 
eration, Saturday morning, at a lo- 
cal hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs Harlan Thomu, 


missionaries in the Sierre Leone dis- 
trict of West Africa, visited York 
college on Dec. 11 and 13. While 
there they addressed the student 
body at the chapel period, and also 
appeared before several of the va- 
rious campus organizations. 


The men's interclass 
basketball 
games were started Monday evening, 
when the juniors played the seniors 
and the freshmen 
engaged 
the 


cident near Waco, 
indicated that both 


ing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 28, and is to be 
held at the United Brethren church. 
Rrof. Warren Bailer, chairman of 
the committee, announced recently 
that several prominent alumni will 
address the conference. 


The York college Forensic 
club 


was recently voted membership in 
the Alpha Sigma Phi National Hon- 
orary Forensic association. The lo- 
cal chapter will be inducted into 
the national society early in Jan- 
uary. 


The Christmas vacation at Yors 


college will begin Wednesday night, 
Dec. 20. and will extend until the 
Wednesday 
after 
the 
holidays, 
Jan. 3. 


Doane Notes 


The Christmas vacation began at 


Doane college on Friday evening, 
December 15. Classes will be re- 
sumed Tuesday noon, January 2. 


Mrs. H. H. Moore of Lincoln spoke 


to the Doane college women at 
Frees hall Tuesday evening, Dec. 12, 
on "The Use of Antiques and Dec- 
orations in the Home." 


J. Leighton Kunkel, Albion, was 


elected president of the Old Line 
State Oratorical association at the 
annual meeting held on the Doane 
campus December 8. 


The annual all-college Christmas 


banquet was held Wednesday. De- 
cember 13, in the Frees hall dining 
room. Town students, faculty mem- 
bers and wives were the guests of 
Frees hall. Dean J. E. Taylor acted 
as toastmaster and called on the 
following students for toasts: Aileen 
Marshall, Douglas; Donald Bourne, 
Ravenna; Helen Hokuf, Crete; and 
John Vance, Milford. 
The string 


quartet furnished special music and 
Miss Virginia Peters, of Stanton, led 
the singing of Christmas carols. 


The Women's Athletic association 
and their sponsor, Miss Florence 
Sturdevant, had a waffle dinner at 
the home of Miss Jean Cassel, Tues- 
day evening, December 12. Three 
new members, Mary Beth Wallace, 
Omaha, and Velma Schrein and 
Evelyn 8padt, Crete, -srare initiated. 


Prof. Charles V. Kettering, of the 


department of muse, and Charles 
Cheng, of Hope, China, conducted 
the evening service In the Button 
Federated church Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10. 


The Crete branch of the Ameri- 
can association of University Wo- 
men held guest night in the college 
physics department Tuesday even- 
ing, each member bringing one 
guest. A cover dish dinner was fur- 
nished by the association. Prof. E. 
Russel Wightman of the physics de- 
partment gave a demonstration lec- 
ture. 


The Christmas carols heard over 
Crete Monday evening, came from 
the west door of Men's hall where 
the Doane choir and other students 
and friends 
were 
assembled 
to 
broadcast through Professor Ket- 
tering's amplifying equipment. 
The messages from the radio pub- 


lic in regard to the radio debate 
between Doane and Kansas State 
Agricultural college at Manhattan, 
November 28. which have been for- 
warded to Prof. J. H. Ennis by sta- 
tion KSAO indicate that Doane 
might have won the debate had 
it been settled by decison. 
Peru Normal Notes 
Otto Boellstorff, Phillip Hoyt and 
Prof. V. H. Jindra went to Crete 
Wednesday evening to attend the 
concert given by the Doane College 
symphony orchestra. 


An instrumental trio composed of 


Sylvia Mashek. Chapman, 'cello; 
Clyde Bole, Reynolds, violin, and 
Gera Grahtm, Lincoln, piano, gave 
a program at convocation. 


The fourth number In the winter 
season lyceum and lecture course, 
sophomores in the preliminaries at i an Illustrated travelogue, will be 
:he college gym. In tnese games given December 19 by Jim Wilson. 
;he juniors won over the senljjrs by 
•*••— *" 
'- "*-'-" 
•-"- 
a 30-15 score: while the frosh 
Jie sophomores by a 36-24 c 
The interclass finals were 
field 
Tuesday evening, when the freah"- 
men successfully defeated the Jun- 
.ors by a 27-19 tally. 


The Women's Athletic association 
is conducting a series of indoor sport 
tournaments in hit-pin baseball, vol- 
ley ball and bc-sketball during the 
winter months. 
The 
Christmas 
vacation d«t*s 


have been announced *s December 
The York college alumni meet- 22 to January 2. inclusive. 
Show Preventive Use 


Of Christmas Seals 


O'Brien Picks Prairie 
Schooner Story As One 


Of Best In Anthology 


The "Prairie Schooner" magazine 


has again been honored by Edward 
J. O'Brien of 
Oxford. 
England, 


through his 
request to reprint 
"Crossroads Woman" in the forth- 
coming 
edition 
of 
his 
annual 


anthology "The Best Short Stories." 
Written by Howard McKinley Corn- 
ing, "Crossroads Woman" was first 
published as one of the leading 
stories in the 1933 winter issue of 
the Nebraska magazine. 


Mr. Corning was born near Ben- 
net, Neb., and is now living in 
Oregon. He writes both prose and 
poetry. His two volumes of postry 
are "Those People." and "The Moun- 
tain in the Sky." Several of his 
poems are included in the 1932 edi- 
tion of "The New Poetry." 


Hastings Notes 


Westminster Guild held a Christ- 
mas supper meeting at the First 
Presbyterian church 
last 
Friday 


evening. A Christmas gift box was 
packed to be sent to the Ganado 
Mission in Arizona". 
Theta 
Psi. Beta 


guests at the K. P. 
entertained 


lodge on the 
Blue river, December 9. The party 
theme was "The Last Round-up". 
Handicap Rook was played during 
the evening after which a chili sup- 
per was served. Zina Rosenberg or 
Hastings was chairman of the com- 


which included 
Wichita, Kan., 
Elta Rosenau, Ardyce Gllna, and 
Mary Elizabeth Weyer, all of Hast- 
ings. 


mittee in charge, 
Pauline Newell of 


Havelock 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Goslin, Mrs. 
C. M. Kohler, Mrs. Fred Hall and 
Mrs. John Moore visited with Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Clark at Ashland 
last Friday. 


Members of the Altar Society will 
hold a Christmas party and tea at 
St. Patrick's hall Tuesday after- 
noon. Fifty guests will be served 
and gifts will be exchanged. Host- 
esses are Mrs. Hal Smith, Mrs. A. 
L. Bourke, Mrs. L. Clasen and Mrs. 
Tom Connelly. 


The O. E. S. will give a covered 


dish luncheon at the Masonic hall 
at 6:30 Thursday evening for mem- 
bers and their families. A Christ- 
mas party will follow the luncheon. 


Mrs. Anna Ryan of Omaha at- 


tended the John Haberlin funeral 
Monday. 
The Christian Ladies' Council 
held Its regular meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Eugene Westphalen 
Thursday. 


The Hav-O-Link club met Thurs- 


day afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Louis Sterkel. 


Mrs. Connie Moran of Minatare, 
who has been visiting here, has 
left for Los Angeles where she will 
visit her daughter, Mrs. Nellie De- 
Witt. 


Miss Amanda Kohler is the guest 


of her sister. Mrs. James Winter, at 
Valparaiso this week. 


Harmon Turner returned Wed- 
nesday from 
McCook where he 


spent a few days visiting. 
Rev. George 
French 
returned 


Saturday from Chicago where he 
tiad gone for Mrs. French. She was 


and will probably not be back until 
after the holidays. 


The Royal Neighbors met Wed- 


nesday afternoon aft the I, O. O. F. 
hall for a covered dish luncheon 
and party. 


The Lions club held its regular 


dinner meeting at Wilson's Cafe, 
Tuesday evening. 


The Ladies' Council of the Chris- 


tian church gave a supper in the 
church parlors Thursday evening. A 
large crowd was present. 


The Ladies' Aid of the Methodist 


church held a covered dish lunch- 
eon at the church parlors Thurs- 
day. Hostesses were the Mesdames 
William McClure. Cecil McMichael, 
Roy Barrett, Ansel Hoyt and Wll- 
lard Williamson. 


Miss Mary Partington was host- 
ess to the Havelock Extension club 
Tuesday afternoon. She was assist- 
ed by Mrs. John Lee and Mrs. Frank 


the 


Hanson. 


Mrs. Frank Boehme spent 


\veek-end with Omaha friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. I. G. Morrison re- 


ceived word 
Wednesday of 
the 
birth of a grandson, December 12, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ed Hook of 
Yakami, Wash. 


At their last Thursday's meeting 
the O. E. S. elected officers as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Walter A. Baker, worthy 
matron; L. Z. Zimmerman, worthy 
patron; Mrs. Edward Michaelis, as- 
sociate matron; T. J. DeLunger, as- 
sociate patron; Mrs. C. C. Pinker- 
ton, conductress. Mrs. Catherine 
Krelger, associate conductress; Mrs. 
H. B. Little, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Clarence Shipman, secretary. 
Miss Ruth Bell entertained at two 
tables of bridge at her home Sun- 
day evening. Refreshments were 
served at a late hour. 
Santa Claus Needs 


Much Help to Bring 
Cheer to Needy Homes 
(Continued from Page Two.) 


apiece to the three little X's, who've 
heard of Santy Claus, but can't 
know him unless some one helps. 


Without children, without funds, 


without relatives, Mr. and Mrs. M 
occupy a tiny house in Lincoln, the 
owner permitting them to remain 
without rent at this time, for they 
been there a long time and keep the 
house and surrounding beautifully. 
An ambitious, steady workman in 
his day. there was a time when the 
M's had no thought 
they ever 


would need help. But now, Mr. M 
is ill, and he fears an operation will 
prevent him from doing any sort 
of work later, and his wife Is frail. 
They'll be so much alone this Chist- 
mas day, when sons and daughters 
and grandchildren are gathering for 
family reunions, but a future that 
can't be bright ever will be a bit 
softened if this neat worthy couple 
finds a bit of a galf hiding back of 
the potatoes. 


Any of the workers from the 
county bureau will be only too 
happy to hitch up their reindeer 
and take the gifts. All you need 
do is call them. 


unable to return with him, however, year. 


Haney Honored. 


J. W. Haney, chairman of the 


department of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Nebraska, 
has been made1 chairman of the 
national committee on local sections 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for the coming 


"Y" Includes Dads In 
Annual Hobby Show 


The 


By BILL HOLMES. 
advent of a new year 


a plain extends to 


the distance, and paralleling 


The potential powers of preven- 


tion of a Christmas seal were de- 
picted for the Lincoln 
county 
andthe Ne- 
, 


be cut and dried, so will his appen- river, a chain of "hills rises sudden- j braska Tuberculosis association in 


]T tn 


vitriolirally to 
said: -Snakrs 
an 
are 


, 


dix. Some truck driver dropped 
.•somebody's radio on the croundo&- ^ 
ing Jhe radio's trip from town to i tncsc nuls when 


th» <*r 
the sky. 
my 


Tvnm * window display arranged at the 
*"""' Schmoller & Mueller Piano Oo. by 
town 
was Mrs. Edna Fiizpatrick 
unjust attack, i cainp and the music box refuses fr> young, warlike Indians spied upon tlon with the 
Immune from — . . . - - . 
. 
annual 


received for seals stays in Lincoln 
for prevention of the white plague. 
while of the remainder, five cents 
goes to the state association for re- 
search and educational work, and 


Lincoln always brings two events 
of importance 
and 
interest—th» 


making of a set of New Year's 
resolutions and the annual Y. M. 
C. A. Boy's Pet and Hobby show. 
This year marks the twenty-first 
presentation of the exhibit. 
The open house program of the 


show, held the first day of the 
year at the "Y," always reveals an 
amazing and interesting number of 
hobbies of Lancaster county boys 
and the Interest and proficiency of 
each exhibitor in his particular 


i hobby is s:en in the quality of his 
'work and the painstaking cars 
with which the various collections 
have been assembled. 
Two New Divisions. 


This year in addition to the wood 


turning, teathercraft, soap carvina. 
stamp collections, pets, artcraft, 
collections, and book and inagazin-1 
study divisions, two new exhibits 
b«n planned. The boys will 


times—Vincent Youmans is wnt- 
inc music for the Doug Fairbanks 
films in E n g l a n d 
Coleridge's 
beauSful poem. "Kublai Khan- has 
been interpretied. by John Vassos in 
a beautiful volume irotten out by 
Dutton.... Basil Woon was best 
man at the wedding of Gloria 
Swanson to the marquis in Parts j 
... And remains a close friend of 
earh....H. O. Stechan 
Ste:es. has written an 
of Paul called. "The 
...."Th? Finished i- 
Bobbs-Merrill book about „. „, 
WilkJison, some tune com- son}e nrrs- 


Armed VT!!h Capsules. 


Fort Robinson C. C. 


0 miles 


. 
when along'come* "Fate 
and slaps me smack dab in the mid- 


and before I could recover 
". o3d demon Flu s!a 


by 


"Father of Wat-rs.- 


, 
"North of the city on the Ne- 
braska shore the highest elevation 
bears the modest name of Goose 
Hill. The trees there seem 
ild exercise in the sun-shine, 
plenty of sleep at nights and rest 
stand aside and invite your eyes to ! periods during the day-time, and 
sweep the vast panorama. 
Pause ' the Isolation of tuberculosis victims 


on this eminence before daylieht; in sanatorium* wiser, there 


se«-m to hear a deep but children in the home. 
" 
igl 


for work along the same 
In connec- lines." 
Christmas 
Prevention Cheaper. 


1 
National research has shown that 


from a greatly it is nine times more costly to cure 
enlarged Christmas seal painted by tuberculosis than to prevent it. to 
Mrs. Fitepatrlck lead to placards say nothing of th* human suffer- 
stressing the four point* of tuber- ing and wasted lives prevented by 
culosis prevention: X-ray examlna- | early 
diagnosis and 
treatment. 


Three years of the average tuber- 
culosis victim's life are wasted in 
the process of effecting * cure, and 
the highest death rate is between 
are the ages of 15 and 45. m when the 


victim would be most useful to so- 


sry efforts and give demonstra- 
tions of the'.r ability to 
mako 


cooki<*. pw?. bread, cakes 
and 


CBnnrd Roods The othfr new di- 
vision is a display of hobbirs by 


ceive commendation for their un- 
tiring efforts in promoting the pet 
and hobby show." L. H. Alberty s 
the general superintendent of this 
year's show. 


Age Limits 9 to 17. 


The show Is open to all boys be- 


tween the ages of nine and eight- 
een and a fee of five cents allows 
the entry of as many articles as 
desired. The entries are split into 
three age groups: Class A for boys 
of 9, 10 and 11 years; class B for 
boys of 12. 13 and 14 years; class 
C for boys of 15. 16 and 17 years. 
Three certillcates are awarded to 


winners in each grouo and age 
class and the show will be open 
from 11 o'clock in the morning 
until 9 o'clock in the evening. A: 
2 o'clock an athletic exhibition is 
to bs civcn in ths gymnasium and 
at 4 o'clock a swimming meet. 


The pet dJvison is probabh- om 


of the hieh spots of the show. Br-ys 
make pets of almost everything 
that lives and that can be kept <n 
any structure up to the size of a 
barn, inc'udmg th; 
house, an:) 


thry nut them In the pel and hob- 
by show. 


Fr.l lowing are the 


1ho«» In charge. 


divisions and 


adults. The purpase of this divis- H. MiHT. Edward ButlT; model.". 


For some of us believe the mm- 
Mlssourl is truly the 


name off steamer passenger lists 
'Kapor-f Is a best 
yelling book 


F.uMsfl . .Riverside Drive is 
unbearable fnm the clue 


i 
d 


*7t>r! >° 


_ -_ their 
become 111. I am in a posl- 
ail" bv that greatest of 


Examined. 


sale are 
health inspec- 


school chil- 
empJoymeat of a 


who follows up ca«* when i according to Mrs. 
is no family physician, for 
. 
, 
! '»e conducting of'* ptibltelt, and *a 


ciety. One 
of 
every three hiph 
school girls who dies is a victim of 
the disease. 
There were seventeen deaths in 
Lincoln from tuberculosis last year. 
Hlrd. and 
an 


number of deaths from the 
cause during the first nine 
r«2?-S*»L™L? J»T! « .educational campaign for. pre- months of tM» yrfr TM« does not 
seen the maid of dawn blush along ventive purposes, and to maintain 
the horizon and stretch forth her a summer nutrition camp for und- 


ion is not to "show up" the boys' 
work but to show the relationship 
between fathers and sons In ac- 
tix-ities and to stimulate crrater 
Interest, if possible, on the part 
of the boy in his htbbv. A com- 
parison of th? adult and boys* ex- 
hibits may not be such a show up 
at that. 


According to Henrv J. Huber*. 


•tnrtflry in charge of enrollment, 
the Y. M. C. A.'s purpose In stag- 
ing the show is to discover 'he in- 
terests of boys, t-rt merest inter- 
est in crrtain hobb'e*. to afford a 
m^ans of 9*1 f expression and 
to 


promote and 


C. O. Morrison. Stanley Eirrron. 
Stanley Brewstrr: 
art craft. 
Gav 


Williams. BiH Bockcs. collection.-., 
Dr. C. Roy Miller. E. L. Blu.\ 
Ei-iic-1 Robb. Fra:iWn Wnrhrll; bo»t 
find maeaTSnf study. Gordon Ben- 
nett. Bmr-o Campbell; f>t*. E. A. 
G^hrkr. Charles Forn1"", culinary 
arts. Lloyd Smith. C. V. Rassmus- 


adu 


Morton. 


Dr. 
Prrry 


Lfeted. 
divisions will 


W. 
Aura. A 
he. 
C. 


M-^A >r^« r*«r. >~«-evr. an *x- 


hr.u«e r-r-ss a err-'of -il.rV Mr* \i! 
Ifn to mnnow r-:b>,-,tv frr a bir* 
~frv T<-w pe'^J? hor- 
• 


Herald S<^iare, once 


tfuchrr^. experience. I found 


frctorr odors in jffs'-'y. .""primo *ell reeu'.ated hasp-.ta: whrhlssit- 


uct«a in th* mid.^ cf th- r S armv 
Mrra-ks 'orr.* 
fc<rtv 
mii*^ 
from 


C?mp Crisd-cn 
Th<- staff rrm- 


.«!«•,« of three doctors, 14 C. C. C 
?ttendants. <which includes cook* 


and wi« 


rosy fingers to liahtly touch 
the 


inriude Dalies handled" by~l>rivflt* in the development of 
phys1r)ar,s. Research 
his 
shown erfs amrme individuals and 


fS'c~ine breach of prom- 


~ * shPi-rlowns. J« now cirl shy.... 
K DC GTrrpe a'.wflvs c»mss mdice*. 
ty*n tablets in his vt-vt pockft 
Indiana hA=; two towns named Tajl- 
hc:t and Gnawbone. 
•Ct7nr.«V ;S33. by Uw McS»«glil STSSS- 


tapesir?- ol th» west bank. And. 
L»o' it bursts into 
flames whlrh 
c-nnirn"- not. and in which is cvrrr 
tint and color of 'fancy's «v*n- 
hued arch " The p^rfTt harmony 
of nature's p^asant smile and t}»e 
rivers vibrimi bsss is so ravishing 


. - -- .- 
(lire 


emourisried childrm and tubercu- that there are approximately ten Th.s CMS 
lexis 
rontflcts. 
• - - - . . . . . 
. . . . 
.- 
. 
.* — . _ _ 


"Due to the present 
*conomic 
conditions thT*- h»s be^n «n in- 
as cicr-ahjir. m ih» country." MJd 
Mrs W. F Hird. chairman of *Ji* 
Chrisimas sea] sale committee. ", 


<-f filling hobrn- frj->w< mer'lv for 
ihp riurpose of •»• nr/ir.-; pr;r"- ' I 


rrncrjc bcr.-s b^rom" v-.ra!ior.s.' 
f'd. "r. 
." M* 


summer. 


* 
r 
-1 
meals i good coeer and content.' 


fontacts for each d»«th, and ^rh 
of these rent ad« is fiecwsntable for 
i«n »!?i»ior>Bl oontsct* This means 
th»t thT? are about 1 700 po-^n'Ja] 
r».«rs of tubcrr-jinBls 
in 
linroln. Hubr*« r*>'d. "snfl sc^oo]- KTT- ci- 
v, >t,n. 


and it Is 1« prevent Ui*» c-8«ss 'n~ rr.-j.-h ;n f'-muiatsnir b'r>bbi'-« v/h--;* 


- 
— 
. 
from bfcoTnirifi active thftt tJi* tu- for l^is-:"*'* time ftc'ii/ cs Th-* 2*3- '.] rr'T* 
you out into an- the ne«5 for preventive measures btrculr*is asswciatjon is holdinp its ministrstjve heads. r.nn'-pa:< sr-5 rv-nr' 


si] is peace and sr» now needed more than ever be- seal sale and maintaining its year *<-.-srVrs rf th" s-v;oo;s in lin;",1^ ro- -f r 
" *"" 
i Jore, Ninety cents of each dollar around service. 
and Lancaster county should re- be made 
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Interest I Elliot; Artcraft. A. F. Berrrr'n: 
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A Novel 


of 


Passion and PerilONE LOVES BUT ONCE 


By 


Frank Brady 


i......... . . . . .......... . . . . . M i 


SYNOPSIS. 


David Carlyle, young American 


scientist planning a dangerous 
eprdltion into the 
jungles 
of 


South America to search for a 
mlnMiig 
friend, 
marries Madi 


Wisner beautiful Hungarian si-t- 
ress. 
As the time approaches 


for his departure he oegins to 
worry about how Madi will take 
care of herself in his absence, 
for he has little money to leave 
her. and she is out of work. But 
she assures him that she will be 
all right. 
S 


HE did not reply at once. 


She rose and, walking 


to the mantel, studiously ex- 
amined a box of matches. It 
was as though the design, 
with which she must have 
been very familiar, was some- 
thing new and fascinating. 
Absently, then, she held the 
box in her hand and faced 
Carlyle again. 


"Yes-" she said. "I have 


one. 
One trouble." 


"All right," he replied. 


"Let's have it." 


"You 
will think me very 


foolish, 
perhaps, she ven- 


tured. 


"Maybe." 
"But even if you do," she 


went on, "I think I will tell 
you." 
Coming over to him, 


she said, "You remember 
when that letter came — the 
one from the girl you were to 
mary?" 


He nodded. "Of course. But I 


thought we had straightened all 
that out. You don't think for a 
moment — " 
She interrupted him. "I do not 


know. You see, the longer I know 
you, 
the more this means to me. 


Yourself and myself. It is some- 
thing that means so much, I am 
often afraid— afraid that some day 
something will happen to stop it." 
He would have broken in to re- 
assure her, but she pressed his 
hand for silence. "Please. I know 
you have told me there is nothing 
that will happen— that you will 
never go back to her, that you will 
not change." 
"•m7"ES," said Carlyle, "and it is 


JL quite true." 
Madi paused a moment. "Yes," 


she said. "But let us suppose- 
even if you think it will never hap- 
pen—let us suppose that you do, 
change. If that ever happens, I 
want you to promise me that you 
will do something for me." 


Carlyle waited. 
"It is this," said the girl. "Will 


you promise to tell me yourself 
that with you, it is over? To my 
face If it should end, I want to 
know about it from you. Not to 
wonder and to worry, to hope and 
to be afraid. I want you to tell me. 
And I promise you that I will make 
no scene. I shall not be angry and 
say terrible things to you. I will- 
well, I will do nothing. There will 
be nothing to do. You will do 
that?" she asked. "You will tell me 
yourself?" 
He took her hands in his. 
"If such a thing should ever hap- 


pen," he said, "I promise I will 
tell you myself. But it will never 
happen." 
"How I hope," said Madi, "that 


it will not!" 
CHAPTER XVH 


npHE ship was a ghostly white as 
JL" it sat close to the dock shed 
in the darkness. Behind it was the 
blackness of the East River; and 
high above, crossing behind the 
dim foremast, was the long curve 
of little dots of lights that out- 
lined Brooklyn Bridge. 
Upon the cabin deck, dimly light- 


ed by a series of infrequent bulbs 
in strong wire caging, Carlyle stood 
with Madi. Leaning upon the rail. 
they stared down at the hurry and 
glare of the dock. His equipment 
and his baggage he had" seen safely 
aboard earlier in the day. Until 
the lines should be cast olf, he was 
free to be with Madi. 
There had been many things he 
had planned to say, things he must 
not forget to mention. But now 
that the time had come for de- 
parture. none of them occurred to 
him. Strange, he thought, that with 
so little time left for them to be 
together, they should be speechless. 
WklRECTLY below them was a 
JUr slit of murky water separating 
the dirty white plates of the ship 
from the still dirtier beams of the 
pier. Into it gushed a round stream 
of water from some aperture in the 
hull below. 


Under the yellow lights of the 
shed, there was an endless rum- 
bling of trucks, as sweating men 
in a frenzy of effort trundled heavy 
loads of boxes and crates. The 
crane forward dipped down a great 
net and gathered them in. then 
lifted again and. poised for a mo- 
ment above the square of the hold. 
let them sink down to depths un- 
seen. 
"It is funny about ships." said 


Madi. watching the process of load- 
ing. "that they never seem to be 
ready to go when they should. It 
is as if they had put everything 
off to the "last minute, and it 
would never get done. And every- 
body is so excited. I am sure the 
captain upstairs is bitinc his nails 
and sayine. -This will not do. this 
will not do!"" 


Carlyle laughed. "If he's saying 


nothing worse than that, the crew 
is pretty lucky." 
"Ijacky." Madi repeated the word. 


as if dwelling -on it in her mind. 
"You. too. must be lucky." she 
added. "That Is why I have worn 


She indicated her dress. It was 


the one. he had noticed, in which 
she had been married. A plaiti 
dress, with a neckerchief of spot- 
less white knotted about her throat 
'TBWtlS dress." she said. "haf. 


JL brought me such great luc* 


I did not know that when I wore 
Jt at the wedcJinc. I put Jt on be- 
cause you had not seen it before. 
because it was not the one I had 
worn on the evening before. I did 
not kn<TW, •arfri I did so. what it 
would bring to me. I did not. you 
see. know very murh about you. 
But later -when I r-arrif to knotr 
you, I •would 3r-ok at the dress And 
it 
always 
mad.r 
me happy 
I 


thought to mvsrl*. 'It. has broueht 
me such crrat good fortune. I will 
not wear it stain until som" t-imf 
whfn I am jn great need of more 
good lark." 


Carlyle suddenly realized then 


that indeed, he had not seen the 
gown since the day of their wed- 
ding. Once or twice he had won- 
dered why she never wore it. But 
the matter had not remained long 
enough in his mind to prompt an 
inquiry. 


"This time." Madi went on, "it 


must bring you luck. For me it 
already has done its share." 


He smiled. "More for me than 


for you," he declared. 


She was about to argue the point, 


but from behind them cama the 
shout of a sailor. 
" * LL ashore that's going ashore!" 
zm Carlyle looked about him. 
The crane no longer dipped and 
swung, and dipped again. Below 
and forward, a gangplank to a 
lower dcek was being hauled in. 


He took Madi's hand, and to- 


gether they walked toward the 
passenger gangplank. She turned 
to 
him. 


"You must have more than luck,'1 


she said. 'I must give you more 
than that to take with you. Luck 
is good. But you must have some- 
thing more sure than that." She 
took one of his hands in her two. 
"You 
must have prayers." 


It was a liitle while before she 


said more. 


"I am funny about prayers," she 


went on. "I do not like to say 
them. If things are good, I am 
thankful. But if they are not, I 
like to see first if I cannot make 
them better without prayers. I say 
to myself, 'I must not ask of God 
too many favors. Only one, very 
seldom. Then he may give what I 
ask.' So I save my prayers, so that, 
when there is a time when I need 
something very much, they will be 
there. They will not be spent. I 
have many saved up, and I shall 
spend them all for you. For you 
to come back to me." 
C 


ARLYLE took her in his arms 


and held her close as they 


kissed good-bye. Again ihe cry for 
visitors to leave was heard. They 
stood apart. 


"If only Heaven will hear me!" 


she whispered. 


Then 
she was gone, walking 


rapidly down the gangway into the 
shed. She took her stand there, 
looking up at him. So small a fig- 
ure she seemed in the foreground 
of the cavernous shed. The white 
of her neckerchief stood out against 
the haze of dusty 
illumination. 


Presently, the ship throbbed and 
slowly swung out into the black- 
ness. Carlyle saw Madi raise a 
gloved hand and wave. 


Now 
the 
boat 
was swinging 


round, her 
bow turning 
down- 


stream. The throb of her engines, 
as the tugs stood away, could be 
felt. Carlyle ran to the stern to 
see, until the last moment, the girl 
waving from the dock. 


Then the end of the shed cut 


her from view. 


CHAPTER XVin 


T 


HE Salvador, upon which Car- 
lyle had taken passage, was a 


lazy ship. For three weeks she 
steamed unhurriedly toward the 
south. To Carlyle it seemed that 
the sea was about him for an end- 
less time. Only its color changed, 
and its mood. One day gray and 
leaden, the following morning it 
would have become green; 
and 


again, overnight, a true sapphire. 


The heat, as days merged into 


other days, came to make itself 
felt. Carlyle had left New York in 
tweeds. But it was not long before, 
like the ship's officers, he changed 
to white duck. By the time they 
reached the port at the mouth of 
the river up which he was to jour- 
ney, he had found pajamas the 
only apparel to afford an approach 
to comfort. He had met tropic heat 
before, upon a trip to Costa Rica 
with Steffens, but that had been 
long ago. He was astonished that 
he had not 
remembered 
more 


vividly. 


TJT in time he became accus- 


tomed to it. He came to won- 


der what it must be like not al- 
ways to be wet. The backs of his 
hands, his forehead, were forever 
damp. Even in the high white room 
of his hotel, he awoke every morn- 
ing to find his pillow sodden. 


In a measure, he was thankful 


for the discomfort. It at least kept 
his mind persistently upon himself, 
and he had less time to conceive 
visions of what might be happen- 
ing to Madi. He had done this for 
many nights. He saw her again, so 
little and so lone, standing in the 
great dock shed, with New York, 
massive and hard and unrelenting, 
behind her. 


When the ship had taken him 


from her sight she had. he knew, 
turned to face it. Could she—and 
survive? 


He saw her sitting for hours in 


some theatrical agency, waiting for 
a hearing. Being turned away, and 
going to another, again to sit in a 
worn and dingy chair, watching 
the door to an inner office that, 
for her. would never open. 


That for a while. Then he would 


picture her in desperation turning 
to the trade she had learned as a 
girl—dressmaking. Perhaps in a 
dress factory. The thought of such 
sweat-shop, with the din of its 
machines, its glaring lights, its in- 
cessant toll of energy, would make 
Carlyle turn uneasily in his bed on 
a hot night. 


UT one consolation he had. He 
had left a little money for 


Madi. When he had urged her to 
take it—though he had little enough 
to offer—she had refused. Failing 
to budge her in her determination 
not to take it he had cone to a 
bank and had arranged to have 
the small sum delivered into Madi's 
hands after his departure. She 
would tiave had to take it then. 
And it was enough, if worse came 


i to worse, to carry her home and 
sustain her for a while. In her na- 
tive country, while she could not 
earn a great deal, she still could 
manage to live. 


His great hope was that she 


would po back to Huneary if need 
arose—that she would be sensible. 


i and not try. Jn the face of failure, 
to hold on in America until he 
mien* return. 


1* hp returned, he always re- 


, rnrmbcrrd. Despite Dr. Vagsich"s 
dismaying prophecy, he had never 
accepted it as foreordained that he 
•srmijd not come back. Not. at least, 
without a fight. But he was aware, 
clearly nroueh, of what lay oefore 
him. and he knew that his sur- 
vival was verv nvjch a matter of 


Anxipty to b"gin the adventure, 


to set it. if possible, behind him. 
drove him to a feverish activity in 
rompletins his preparations. He be- 
can to try to estimate how long it 
might take brfor* he would be close 
enoueh. to the country where Stef- 
fens had gone to find out whether 


the man he sought was still alive. 
He asked Dr. Vagsich. 
"rapHAT will depend" said the 


M doctor. "It will depend upon 


whether we are able to reach the 
high country before the rain sets 
in. If we do not, we shall have to 
wait until the waters have gone 
down. During the rains, we cannot 
travel." 


"Why 
not?" 


"You 
will see," said Vagsich. "Do 


>uu know what it is like when it 
rains up there? The country is 16w, 
heavily 
wooded. Not woods like 


yours at horn-?, but tangled and 
overgrown. The river spreads out 
beyond its banks and the water 
rises. The river, in flood, is too 
strong to stem. And through the 
forests you cannot walk, because 
of the water. Nor can you go by 
boat through the trees. It would be 
like trying to swim through a wire 
netting. No," he concluded, "if we 
do not pass that country before 
the rams, we must wait." 


"How 
long?" 


"About five months." 
That, Carlyle felt, he could not 


endure. He had had enough of 
passivity aboardship. 
T 


HEY finally were ready and 
started up the river on a little 


paddle-wheel "steamer that pushed 
slowly through the brown waters. 
Days passed. Now they had taken 
to canoes. Indians drove the pad- 
dles with a tireless swing that car- 
ried the craft steadily up-stream. 


But they seemed to make slow 


progress. The river was still wide. 
Would it never grow narrower? 
Carlyle gave the natives no rest. 
He spurred them on unremittingly, 
with promises of extra pay if they 
should win the race against the 
rain. The flat country, through 
which they must pass to continue 
onward, lay on either side of them 
now. A week more, and they should 
be across it. 


"Seven days," Carlyle said to 


himself. "Seven days more." He felt 
as if he must hold his breath until 
the time was past. 


He scanned the sky anxiously. 


Then he stood rigid. From a dis- 
tance had come a sound. Far off, 
but unmistakable. 


"Thunder," he said. This time he 


spoke aloud. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A 


S SOON as the Indinas heard 
the thunder, they made for 


the shore. There, choosing as high 
a point as the land back from the 
river afforded, they set at once to 
work, clearing a space. With axe 
and machete, they worked swiftly. 


To Carlyle it seemed that they 


worked without plan. But before 
the end of the day, when the first 
heavy drops of rain had begun to 
tap upon the leaves of the forest, 
he saw that he had been mistaken. 
The object of the seemingly hap- 
hazard labor began with astonish- 
ing swiftness to disclose itself. 


Stripping the largest and most 


firmly rooted of the trees on the 
plot they had chosen, the .Indians 
used the sturdy trunks as a sup- 
port for a platform of saplings. 
They bound these together with 
sinewy vines, and erected 
from 


them uprights of more saplings; 
and so the skeleton of a hut grew. 
T 


HATCHING the sides and the 
roof, they had, before another 


day had passed, spmehting that 
might have been a giant bird house, 
reached by a ladder they fashioned. 
They brought flat stones and mud 
from the -river banks, and carried 
these up into the house. 


Carlyle looked puzzled. 
"For 
fire," 
Vagsich explained. 


"You will live there, or I will live 
there, for they will make more 
little houses. We will be here a 
long while. It will be damp. We 
must have fire against that. And 
we must cook." 


The river rose as the incessant 
rain continued. Carlyle was amazed 
at it, lapping inch by inch higher 
up as the days went by. Over the 
muddy shore, over the flat white 
stones, then into the grass and the 
undergrowth. 


They had to take to the trees, 


which soon stood in coffee-colored 
water. It flowed against the bark; 
and if Carlyle looked down at it 
from his hut, it seemed to him 
that the trees were moving up- 
stream. 


Food they did not worry about. 
The Indians snared small game 
with a regularity that could be 
counted on. And there was fruit to 
be had for the climbing. They 
would not starve. 
It was a strange existence, one 


so odd that Carlyle wondered if it 
was real. 
V 


AGSICH'S hut was built around 


a tree not far from his own, 


and the two were joined by a 
swaying bridge of twisted vines. 
Vagsich had expressed satisfaction 
at the arrangement. 


"It is good we can live apart a 
little." he said. "With nothing to 
do, these many, many weeks, we 
should be at each other's throats 
if we were together. Now, we are 
like neighbors. Not in a single room, 
each hating the other for the way 
he breathes, or the way his eye- 
brows grow. The waiting alone is 
enough to make one angry. And 
the discomfort. I will not see you 
too often. And do not see me. I 
speak only as a friend."' 


He added a suggestion. "Talk to 


Uru. You know a little of the 
language. It will be good practice. 
Also he may tell you something." 


Carlyle found this a good sug- 
gestion. Uru was the head man 
among the Indian guides and bear- 
ers. It was not difficult to see why.! 
Not because of his strength, for he ' 
was. in contrast to some of those 
who quailed before him. almost 
frail—of only moderate heigh*, and 
ihin. But a "glance at his eyes, and ] 
one saw the difference between 
him and his fellows. Deep-set above 
his high cherk bones, they were 
quick jn movement, and intelligent. 
C 


ARoYLETS conversation 
with 


him was a feeble success for 


the first Tew times, for Uru was 
not talkative, at best. And his 
words, even when they grew more | 
intellinbK were 
so interspersed } 


with sicns and gestures as to be | 
maddeningly confusinc. 
j 


Uru had bern far into the coun- 


try for whirli Carlylp was headed, j 
Ufce most, Indians, too. he could ' 
remember with approximate ac- 
curacy the land through which h" 
had traveled. He could recall the 
distance from place to place, and 
where thrrr was water, and where 
there wrr tribes of natives. hostile 
or otherwise. Early in his gesturing 
and stviTr.znenne with Una, Carlyle 
satherrd that 
few of lh» tribes 


wer? otherwise than hostile. 


He ask^d if thry could be boijeht. 


if sifts would make th"jn friendly 
He had brought with him a larce 
and srliitCTine assortment of cheap 
beads and bracelets and nngs. 


Calico, too, of vivid hue. And alarm 
clocks. These hud been Vugsich's 
idea. Carlyle had thought he was 
joking when he suggested them. 


"Why 
the devil would anyone in 


the jungle want to know what 
time it is?" he liad asked. 


"He wouldn't," Vagsich had re- 


plied. "But the natives, like the 
clocks. For one thing, they like to 
hear them tick. Get clocks with 
very loud ticks." 
C 


A R L Y L E Esked Uru if he 
thought such riches would win 


the friendship of the Indians of 
the interior. They were conversing 
in his hut. 


"Of some of them, master," said 


Uru. "But not the Awili. Not those 
who have your friend. They would 
kill you before you could 
offer 


them." 


He spoke, not as if to be alarm- 


ing, 
but in a matter-of-fact tone. 


He might have b?en speaking of 
the weather. 


"Are there many of the Awili?" 


Carlyle asked. "Could a large band 
of men overcome them?" 


Uru shook his head. "They are 


not so many. But they are savage, 
and in a land hard to reach. Be- 
sides, if they were attacked, they 
would kill their prisoner quickly. 
They would not run the risk of 
having him rescued. The head of a 
white man is too great a prize." 


Carlyle pondered on the seem- 


ingly hopeless project. 


"Is there no way, then, to get 


him away from them?" he asked. 


Uru became thoughtful. After a 


long time he spoke. 


"One way, master," he said. 


CHAPTER XX 
C 


ARLYLE'S hope was instantly 
fired by the Indian's brief re- 


ply to his question, "The one way 
to rescue him," he urged. "What is 
it?"To his dismay, Uru once more 
became 
unintelligible. Doubtless 


forgetting Carlyle's poverty of un- 
derstanding of his tongue, he talked 
rapidly. Gesturing and signs ap- 
peared again. Carlyle found him- 
self hopelessly bewildered. A word 
here and there he caught. But only 
that. 


Yet one word seemed to recur 


often, and the Indian uttered it 
with emphasis. "Water," it was. 
Carlyle tried to grasp its relation 
to the rest of the unintelligible 
monologue. All at once it came to 
him that Uru was speaking of a 
stream; and, as he attended, he 
came to the conclusion that it was 
a stream of which few knew. Cer- 
tainly no white man. Was there, 
then, Carlyle wondered, an 
ap- 


proach to the Awili country other 
than through the hills he had in- 
tended to dare? 


IIDDING Uru wait, he went to 


one corner of the hut and 


drew forth a map of the country. 
Opening it, he spread it before 
Uru. The Indian regarded it, then 
looked up at Carlyle without com- 
prehension. He did not understand. 


Carlyle turned the map over and, 


taking a pencil, made a square 
upon the reverse side. "The city," 
he said and mentioned the name 
of the place from which they had 
started. Uru was still puzzled. Next 
to the square, Carlyle then drew a 
broad line, curving around 
the 


square. "The river,'' he said. 
Uru looked long. Then he nodded 


in understanding. With one finger, 
he made as if to prolong the broad 
line. "Longer," he said. 


So, piece by piece, Carlyle made 
a rough map of the country they 
had traversed. He indicated then 
the place where they now were. 


"From here," he said, indicating 


the city, "to here," and he pointed 
to their present location "it is for- 
ty suns." 


Uru nodded. 
"From our huts to the falls many 
suns?" Carlyle then asked. 
"Twenty," said Uru. 
. "And to the stream that leads to 
the Awili?" 
r 


RTJ considered. Reaching for 


the pencil, he began to esti- 


mate, with many hesitations, the 
distance it might be. Far over from 
the falls, in a remote corner of 
the paper, he made a mark. 
"From one rain to another," he 


said. 


A year! And a year, not from 


the present but from the time when 
the river should subside and slack- 
en its pace, so that they might 
stem it. Carlyle thought swiftly of 
Madi. She seemed of another planet 
—infinitely remote, infinitely be- 
yond his aid. The instinct to turn 
back attacked him. He let the im- 
pulse run its course. He knew it 
was futile. There could be no turn- 
ing back. 


The days dragged by. Finally, the 
rain came to an end, and the 
waters .receded. They once more 
set out up "the river. 


In three weeks, as Uru had com- 
puted, they were at the rapids be- 
low the falls. There Dr. Vagsich 
called a halt. There he was to 
leave the expedition as agreed. 
"I wish I could change my 
prophecy, my young friend,' he 
said, as he shook Carlyle's hand 
in farewell. "But—" The sentence j 
went unfinished. He put a hand on 
Carlyle';; shoulder. 


"Luck at any rate." he said. 
Hurriedly, as if fearing he might 


say more to betray his anxiety, he 
turned to his canoe. Out in the: 
river from afar, he waved his white 
helmet. 
WjlROM one rain to another! Car- 
M: lyle began to understand, when 
he plunged into the jungle, why 
those who lived there counted time 
in such fashion. For time became 
liquid and continuous. There w?re 
no such things as days, as he had 
known them. One day was too ' 
much like another, so much like it j 
that the days merged into or^c an- 
other, into spans of days thai | 
might have been weeks or months, j 


He ceased trying to estimate j 


time. For there was* only light and 
darkness, heat and sweat, the tor- 
ment of insects, the cruel rippm; 
of thorns. Time did not matter. 
Keepinz alive, eternally watchful, 
I 


eternally cautious, was cnouch 
i 


Only Ur 
was with him now. j 


Without the Indian and his sure- | 
ness of direction, his mstmrt for ' 
the •wilderness and his exceptional 
craft. Carlyle could not have en- 
dured. They moved through forests 
that seemed to end only to bezir. 
a^ain—great creen and yellow for- 
ests, vivid with blossoms of scarlet 
and purple. 
First they traveled by day. but 
as they went farther. Uru would 
continue onlv by night. Thrre are 
rrariy eyps. in the jurjcl? besides 
the 'ryes of beafts Jie said, and 
news "travels lik* ihe wind Th«<y 
Tp'jst not b se*n 


Y * rivT Dry hal'ed. and 


there, -a-orkiriz stealthily and 


lv :n th" gloom. C-1] fasfiir'r)<»d 
canoe It was bui<t low to the 


water. They would have to cover 
it in the "daytime with branches 
and leaves, and then lie quiet un- 
til nizht should let them go on 
unseen. 


Up the river, then, they glided— 


up a river of olive green, flecked 
with water lilies showing pale be- 
neath the starlight. 


Early one day lying prone in the 


canoe "beneath overhanging boughs. 
Carlyle saw. through the leaves, an 
Indian on the shore. Dark brown 
he was with a brow that must have 
come from the stone age. Some- 
thing hung frdm his belt. Carlyle 
gazed more intently. At once he 
saw 
what it 
was—a 
shrivled 


human head! The figure moved 
away, was lost amid the green. 


Uru had gripped Carlyle's arm 


for silence. Even when the figure 
had gone, he did not loosen his 
grasp. Neither did he. for a long 
while, take his eyes from the spot 
where the other Indian had been. 
He was listening too, intently. 


At last he turned slowly to Car- 


lyle and whispered one word: 


"Awili!" 


CHAPTER XXI 


F 


OR a long while neither Uru 
nor Carlyle moved. Then the 


Indian motioned to the white man, 
who was in the bow of the canoe, 
to draw it in toward the bank. 
With only a faint brushing of the 
leaves, the craft was moved. Uru 
crept forward to Cariyle's side, and 
pointed 
toward 
the 
forest 
into 


which the Awili had disappeared. 
He then pointed to himself, and 
then again toward the forest. 


Carlyle understood. Uru was go- 


ing to trail the man they had 
seen. Undoubtedly it was his hope, 
by doing so. to discover the where- 
abouts of the village or encamp- 
ment of the tribe. Carlyle nodded 
to Uru that he understood. 
Then he pointed to himself, rais- 


ing his eyebrows in interrogation. 
Did Uru want him to go too? The 
Indian shook his head and put his 
hands over both his ears. Carlyle 
smiled to himself. He comprehend- 
ed. It was not v.ery flattering, what 
Uru had signified, but it was true. 
This was a matter for stealth, a 
matter for a native's acuteness of 
ear and a native's 
cunning in 


silence. Carlyle would make noise. 
Uru would not. 
F 


OR a whit? man, Carlyle knew 
much of the jungle. But com- 


pared to the Indian, he was but 
a bungler. He nodded again. Al- 
most at once, Uru disappeared into 
the green brush. 


The morning passed- Noon came, 


•with its brutal glare and steaming 
torridity. Through part of the heat, 
Carlyle slept, for the many nights 
of strain and of wakefulness had 
left him badly in need of rest. 


When he awoke from a doze, it 


was late afternoon. The sunlight 
had yellowed. But from the forest 
came no sound other than usual. 
He wondered, with growing anxiety, 
where Uru might be. 
The sun had nearly set when the 


Indian finally reappeared. 
There 


had been no warning of his near- 
ness. He just suddenly was there. 
And there was about his manner, 
for all the stolidity of his face, 
something which betrayed excite- 
ment. He must have been hurrying, 
for he was breathing heavily. 


Climbing into the canoe, he wait- 


ed a few moments, then spoke. 
"I have found them, master," he 


said softly. 
"Did 
they see you?" Carljie 


asked.r 


RU shook his head. "They did 


not. But this one"—he pointed 


to the place where the Awili had 
stood that morning—"did. But he 
will not tell." Uru let his hand 
drop upon the knife at his belt. "I 
had to kill him." 


Carlyle was alarmed. "They'll be 


after us, then," he xeclaimed. 


"No," said Uru. "Not right away. 
He was. a brave, a warrior. He was 
upon tne hunt. Often such a man 
will stay from the village longer 
than the night. Tonight they may 
not look. But if he does not come 
back tomorrow night or the one 
after that they will. Tomorrow 
night we must act—or the one 
after." 


He ceased speaking and, reach- 


ing behind him. brought forth an 
object. Carlyle had not noticed. It 
was the head that had been worn 
on the belt of the Awili. In spite 
of himself, Carlyle shuddered. 


He noted, in surprise, how small 


the head was. 
"Are there tiny men like this in 


the jungle?" he asked. 


Uru shook his head. "This man 


was bigger than you.'' he said. 


"But what have they done to 
him?" 


After glancing cautiously about 


and listening for several minutes, 
Uru explained. 
'WT IS a process they 
have. 


M Among the Awili no man is 
considered a man until he has 
brought back the head of an en- 
emy. Until he has done so. he can- 
not eat with the men. He must 
stay with the women and the chil- 
dren. So. to prove himself, he sets 
out rarly to kill. 


"When he has killed, he brings 


the head of his victim back to the 
woman of his choice. When he ap- 
pears, there is rejoicing and cere- 
mony. The woman he has chosen 
then takes the head, and makes a 
small model of the features, this 
size. She uses a mixture of clay 
and sand. She lets ii grow hard. 
Then she removes the skin and 
hair from the head, and after put- 
ting it through a special shnnkinp 
process, she fits it onto the model." 


Carlyle stared at the grotesque 


thing for a long while. Uncon- 
sciously, hit hand went to his own 
head. "Would thai, he wondered. 
dangle one day from the brlt of 
one of these savages? Would they, 
over his shrunken face. ;x>3d a 
feast? With an effort, he fought, 
free of the vision. 


"And 
my friend?" he asked Uru. 


"Do vou think he is there? Do you 
think he is still alive" 


Uru shrurgrd. "I do not know. 


In tlir day. I could not co too 
rlosp. Thry arc a wary people, thr 
Awih 
Trip one I trailed in thr 


woods—I did not think it possible 
that he hrard me. But he did. 3 
dare not ]or>k for your friend now 
But we tull try to find out about 
him—tonicht." 


CHAPTER XXn 
•^rlGHT cam?, and softly, slowly. 
1™ Carlv> and Uru pu<*!"<J the 
canoe up th<- Mill rr.er. Rounriine 
a b^rid into a jor.c. V.raicht strflr-n. 
thrv saw. to the right, an crane" 


spairs.5.; th" rtarlc Flrrs. It 


Th'v rrrt'-.wd to the ri^ht 


and h"3d to thf shrlf^r of thf i:n- 


b*n<-3th ihp o'.Thannrjg bush1-'. 
Ths stem touched earth." 


He set down his paddle and 


moved to Carlyle's side 


"You 
stay here master. I go to 


look." 


So silently did he move, that 


Carlyle could not be Mir* when he 
had slipped away. He knew only, 
by feeling about the canoe, that 
except for himself it was empty. 


It seemed an eternity before he 


felt the canoe rock slightly. Uru 
had returned. The white man had 
begun to fear that dawn would be 
upon them. There had b?en time. 
it seemed to him. for many dawns 
to have come. But the night was 
still black. 
"BTTRU did not speak. He pushed 
U the craft free of the bank and 
turned it downstream. They had 
gone a long distance before he 
brought it into shore again. Then 
he spoke for the first time, in 
hardly audible tones. 


"He is there—your friend. A man 


with a white beard and long white 
hair. I saw them bring him out to 
eat. 
There is a thong about his 


ankle, and this is tied to the arm 
of a guard. There is always some- 
one with him. He ate, and they 
took him back to a hut. It is next 
to the last one in this direction, 
toward downstream. He went inside 
the hut, and the guard sat with- 
out, in the doorway.'1 


Uru said no more, but began 


gathering branches to screen the 
canoe for the day. They lay to. 
The sky slowly whitened. 


Now and then, during the day, 


they talked of what they might do. 
But only when birds called, or 
other voices of the wilderness would 
cover their tones. In the afternoon, 
Carlyle fell asleep. 


It was dark when he awoke to 


find Uru gently shaking him. He 
raised himself in the canoe. 


"It is time, master,"' said the In- 


dian. 
A 


GAIN they paddled up the river 
until they came in sight of 


the orange glow, but this time they 
drew closer to it. Huts became 
visible through a screen of trees, 
silhouetted against the color of the 
fire. Uru pointed out a hut. 


"That one," he said. 
He set Carlyl? ashore. Carlyle 


was to wait there until things 
happened. He felt for his knife and 
the club of thornwood which he 
would need. His automatic was 
strapped about his waist. But, ex- 
cept in desperation, he \voulu not 
call upon it. The report would 
startle the entire countryside. 


Waiting on the shore, Carlyle 


peered through the trees toward 
the dark farther end of the vil- 
lage, watching intently. Hours, it 
seemed, passed. Then his heart 
pounded. For, far beyond the fire 
in the center of the vlliage, off in 
the distance, yellow flames sudden- 
ly leaped up. The glare spread. Im- 
mediately, the village sprang to 
life. There were cries and a con- 
fusion of running figures. 


Carlyle started stealthily toward 


the hut Uru had indicated to him, 
his bare feet noiseless in the dust. 
All the Awili were rushing toward 
the flames at the far end of the 
village—flames leaping from huts 
that Uru had fired. 
C 


ARLYLE reached his objective, 
and moved to a point where 


he could see the front of the hut. 
There, watching the distant com- 
motion, was the guard Uru had 
spoken of. Against the illumination 
beyond, his back seemed immensely 
broad. His head seemed to be sup- 
ported by no neck, but to be joined 
directly to the burly body. About 
his left wrist, Carlyle noted, was 
what looked like a rope. 


Ever so softly, holding his breath, 


Carlyle crept 
toward him. His 


fingers tightened about his club. 
One more step now. He drew the 
club back, measuring carefully the 
distance to the broad head of the 
Awili. Then he struck—hard. 


The man fell forward, his knees 


buckling. He crumpled 
to 
the 


ground and lay still. Carlyle watched 
him closely for a moment, to make 
sure he did not move. But the 
Awili lay motionless. Taking his 
knife, Carlyle hacked at the tough 
thong attached to the man's wrist. 
It was like iron. But he managed 
to saw through it. 


Using it as a guide, he entered 


the hut. It was utterly black. He 
tugged at the cord in his hand as 
he moved. There was an uneasy, 
irritable counter-pull, as if the 
man on the other end was asleep 
and was protesting unconsciously 
against disturbance. 
C 


ARLYLE reached the drowsy 
man and stooped over, shak- 


ing him. The other roused and sat 
up. mumbling something unintelli- 
gible. 


Carlyle placed his hand on the 


man's lean shoulder. 


"Steffens." he whispered. 
The unseen figure stiffened. In 
the darkness, he reached out a 
hand, as if to identify the stranger 
by touch. He did not speak. Per- 
haps he could not. at the moment. 


But Carlyle knew there was no 


time to lose. He gripped his friend j 
by the arm and dragged him to! 
his feet. 
"Quick!'' he whispered. 
They turned 
toward 
the 
door. I 


The guard still lay in a lump in 
the dust Carlyle peered cautious- 
ly out. Then, pulling Steffens with 
him. he stepped out and rounded 
the hut. 
Rapidly, the two made their way 


through the trees toward the river. 
There vas a semblance of a path 
and. at the end of this, crouching 
at the water's edce. they waited. 


Carlvlc listened now as he never ' 


listened before. From afar there 
f 
still came thc babble of the ex- 
i 


cited Awili. But flose by. there_**as ' 
no round except, trie gentle stir of | 
th<* rivr Would TJm never come? i 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A 


S IP from a bird drowsing in 


in Ihe nichl. there came at 


last from the river a little twitter, i 
Carlyle whistled softly. From the , 
blackness there appeared, then, a \ 
heavier blackness. The canoe. It ' 
drifted close. 
j 
"In. ma'-tr." said TJni 
Not 
iiMnc the 
pafidlrs. lettme 


the craft be carried along only by 
the current. thry rnov^d away. An 
hour of this. Th"n Uru 
reached , 


for his pnddle. The canoe came 
alive aeain. Carlvle felt the dis- 
( 
tanre falling behind. 


"You, 
now. too. master," said 


Urj. 
| 
Faster and! fa<->r they drove thc , 


canoe Iwpirjc hT in midstream 
bv wat.'-hire th- 'Kid c/I stars be 


St"Ifrn<i had said no'hine 
H<- 


mar have b""n r?a7"f5. fc<s''pirie M- 
l"nt for j>ar tha 4 h.« <-<~ap*> •»»-' 
only a rir^sm 
c'ir.h as h^ had 


At last 
hi-»-v«r. Carlv> h"frf 


a h'<3rv> •ahi'rr from him. 
i 


"Who are you?' 
' 


"David Carlyle." 
Tin-re was silence. Then' again, n 


whisper, still more hoarse than be- 
fore. Carlyle felt himself gripped 
about the arm by lean fingTS. 


"My boy." 
said 
Steffens. 
And 


after a moment, once more, "My 
J 


N THE course of the long jour- 
ney away from the dread lane 


where he had so long been h°lc 
captive. Steffens recounted some- 
thing-of his experiences. 


"It was my own fault from the 


beginning." he declared. "I made 
the mistake of believing I could 
by 
proceeding 
slowly, 
establish 


some sort of friendship with the 
Awili. The other natives told me 
I could not. But in other parts ol 
the world. I had boen told I coulc 
not do certain tilings, but those 
who told me often turned out to 
be wrong. The Awili came upon 
us out of nowhere one day. Mj 
natives, they killed. But apparent- 
ly because I was whit? and a rare 
specimen, they let me live for the 
time being. They wanted to think 
aver, I imagine, how best lo pre- 
serve my head. 


"One 
piece of good fortune saved 


me. I know a little of medicine 
you know. I'm hardly a specialist 
but I can do as well, on occasion, 
as the average family doctor. Espe- 
cially in the matter of fevers. I've 
had to learn a good deal about 
them. Well, one day the young son 
of one of the important men of the 
village took a fever. I saw it as an 
opportunity. I asked if I might try 
my skill. And it proved to be 
enough. 
" A FTER 
that, although there 
/I*, was a good deal of eagerness 
on the part of some of them to 
put me away, they kept me alive. 
I became a form of insurance, you 
might say. But they kept me ken- 
neled, as you found me. And some 
day, 
I know, they would have 


slaughtered me." 


He shook his head in recollec- 


tion. 
"That wears on a man, living in 


expectation of that. It wore on rae 
Wore out my hope. While there's 
life there's hope, they say. But 
there was mighty little left in my 
case. Even now, when I wake up 
in the night, I find it hard to be- 
lieve that I'm free at last. 


"I heard one time, of a man 


who had been twenty years in 
prison. Twenty years in a little 
room with iron bars at the one 
window. He was released one day 
and taken home. He had his choice 
of rooms there. He chose the small- 
est there was, and not only that— 
he* had bars put over the window. 
Only then did he feel at ease. I 
know how that man felt!" 
S 


TEALTHILY 
and 
slowly, and 


only by night, they -traveled. 


But as they left the land of the 
Awili behind, they moved on more 
boldly and more swiftly by day. 
They passed through forests, then 
plains, and again more forests. The 
rain came once more, then ceased. 
Finally, one day, they reached the 
falls of the great river. 


The hardships of the return trip 


were no less than they had en- 
dured in coming the dangers no 
less. But to Carlyle they seemed 
light in comparison, so great was 
his eagerness to get back to civili- 
zation. So, in the big canoe that 
they took at the rapids below the 
falls, a great gladness came over 
him. Every swing of the paddles, 
every bend of the stream, every 
tree that dropped 
behind, was 


bringing him nearer. He was go- 
ing home, going home to Madi! 
Something of his anxiety about 


her had passed, for no matter in 
what straits she might be now, 
they would not endure for long. 
Until he should see her, until he 
should be there to take care of 
her, would not be indefinitely long 
now, 
but only a little while. 


At the city at the broad mouth 


of the river, there would be letters 
from her. Paper that her very 
hands had touched, words that she 
had put down. 


•HEN they at last reached the 


city, 
completing the 
final 


stage of "their journey, Carlyle did 
not even -wait to engage a room at 
the hotel, but went directly to the 
post 
office. 
A grander building 


than he had remembered it. and 
newer. But it held no letters for 
him. 


"But there must be," he insisted. 
"When was it they might have 


been written?" asked the official. 


As he computed the time, Car- 


lyle himself was shocked at how 
long a time had passed since he 
had started up the river. 


"The first should have come two 


years ago." he said. 
The little brown man in white 


looked 
sympathetic. 


"Oh." he said. "Then they may 


have been "lost in the fire. A year 
ago. It swept several blocks of the 
city. The old post office was de- 
stroyed. And. of course, letters that 
were'being held were lost, too." 
Carlyle made his way to the ho- 


tel, concern heavy upon him again. 
Later in the day. he cabled Madi 
two words: "Safe. David." 


It was not until the following 


day that a return message came. 
He felt jumpy as he opened it. It 
was his own message returned, with 
the cable company's notation: "Ad- 
dressee not found." 


CHAPTER XXIV 
return of his cabled mess- 


age, undelivered, d i s m a y e d 


Carlyle. All his fears about Madi 
returned in full force. 


if he would be able to sleep. 


To this, at least, he found an 


answer. He could. Not until he was 
aboard, with nothing to do. with 
no opportunity to accomplish any- 
thing even if he should try flld he 
find out that he was very tired. He 
slept every morning till noon, rose 
and, 
after luncheon, found himself 


dozing nsain in a deck chnir. Stef- 
fens, older nnd still more fatigued, 
fell 
victim to the same uncon- 


trollable drowsiness. 


Steffens 
found 
the 
situation 


amusing. 


"It's good you pot those alarm 


clocks" he said one day. "The In- 
dians may not have needed them. 
But you and I will when we get 
back to the museum. We will need 
them all." 


The remark gave to Carlyle an 


opportunity to mention something 
which he had found awkward, be- 
fore, to bring up. 


"I don't think," he said, "that I 


shall go back. Unless you espe- 
cially want me." 


Steffens looked at him in sur- 


prise. 


"You see" Carlyle explained, "I 
had to resign when I came on this 
trip." 


"Had to?" 
S 


TEFFENS questioned him fur- 
ther. But Carlyle was evasive. 


He did not quite like telling his 
chief that the museum, or at least 
some of its trustees, had been so 
ready to assume that he had died 
in the jungle. Particularly, he did 
not wish to bring the story of Isa- 
bel into the conversation. 


"Well," said Steffens, at length, 
looking at him curiously, "maybe 
you'd rather not come back with 
me. But you know, of course, that 
you can come whenever you like to 
—if you like to. Perhaps you'll 
change your mind." 
' "No," said Carlyle. "It's good of 
you. But I don't think so." 


Steffens became thoughtful. After 


a moment, he turned again to his 
former assistant. 


"What are you going to do, then? 


Any plans?" 


Carlyle shook his head. 
They gazed at the sea, rising and 


falling beyond the ship's rail. 


"Look," said Steffens. "I've got 


an idea for you. If you happen to 
like it." 


IEFORE he had gone to South 


America, he explained, he had 


had an invitation to undertake 
some work on one of the large is- 
lands lying south of the Malay 
Peninsula. There was a peculiar 
weai'h of specimens there. Though 
the island was not large, there was 
a town of some size—the govern- 
ment seat. 


"The job wouldn't be very ex- 


citing," Steffens went on. "That's 
one reason I turned it down. Or 
rather. I didn't turn it down. I 
said that I must first go to South 
America. The people who made me 
the offer were quite pleasant about 
it. They said they would wait, and 
let me give them an answer after 
I came back from this trip. How 
would you like the job?" 


"I 
don't 
know," Carlyle said 


slowly. "It's an idea." 


"*rshould be good for you," said 


Steffens. "You'd have a house in 
the town, or near it. And you live 
rather well down there. Not much 
money, as they count it in New 
York, but plenty for there. You'd 
have plenty of native boys, both 
for servants and for your trips. I've 
seen places like it. Your house 
would be big and cool. They build 
them on the hills, overlooking the 
sea. Palm trees poking their noses 
right into your upper verandahs. 
And the sunsets are magnificent." 
He seemed a little wistful. 
"•"D take the job myself, but for 
M. this trip. I'm not through, of 
course, 
or 
anything 
like that. 


There's still life. But I've a lot to 
do in connection with this trip, 
now that it's over. My report to 
the museum will take me months. 
And I want to do a book, too. Be- 
sides, to tell you the truth. I've 
had enough of the tropics for a 
while. 
You're 
young. You can 
stand it. But I—well—" His voice 
trailed off. "Some day 111 go again. 
But not tomorrow." 


No prospect could have been 


more pleasing to Carlyle than that 
which Steffens had offered. New 
lands, new work. He would be hl« 
own boss, too. That was something. 


And Madi. He saw her there, in 


the great cool house. Trim and 
fresh in white linen. Presiding at 
his dinners. The governor there, 
and his staff, in whites. Candle- 
light, uniforms, lovely women. And 
Madi lovelier than any. 


He could not wait to tell her of 


;he plan. Then his misgivings re- 
lumed and with them a thought 
;hat froze him—suppose he should 
not find her—never have a chance 
to tell her? 
(To Be Continued Next Sunday.) 


"allaway Club Began 
Play Bridge 23 Years 
Ago Before Game's Fame 


(Continued From Page Three.) 


unable to journey 
to 
the 
city 


tournaments but they would wel- 
come city experts who might choose 
to visit 
Callaway for a scries of 
games. 


That's how sure they are of their 


ability as contract bridge players. 
For three years the club has en- 
gaged in monthly tournaments with 
Extravagant 
impulses came to 
, the Broken Bow Men's Bridge club. 


Jm. He would cable to her old piavinK one month in Broken Bow 


home in Hungary. He remembered and the next In Callaway. 
thc name of th- little town and] 
Xo Coin Involved. 


«re would sreH kno 
*> 
*«* of iW 


there? 
a. and 
i cncc no{ onc 
i ^nds across ttie bridge tables. For 


^similarly reject^ when scruti- 


with cornmon sen.-*. 
one 


( ^ 
on 
But speculations he. could not 
j crjck_ nas 
restrain. He remembered the strange 


Charles Fred- 
,„ Binning a 


, 
foj. j^ wn_ Thc prcsent lTnnnv 
_ 


remark she had made to him lone 
« has JTiaJ3v najncs m^rtt^ ^ „ 


ago. when thr sublet of h"r ability ^^ chartcr rocmbrrs still ].lay 
to mak" a living had come up i ,.jth ^ c]l3j)_Dr E c Hruskm. 
"There is that about me tha, you Wl]]is Haycock and Harry Lamb. 
do not know." sh" harf said or R E Bre'ga and Mr. Haycock are 
won5<; to that eff-ct 
What had ^cmA generation -memberf.. At one 


she meant? Had <;h<- ti"' which she , tinx. a father. John Fr^d-rick. sr.. 
thoueht br,M to k<-ep hidden from and ni!( fiTe ^^^ and rix members 
him? Had she plans of which she of y^. Young family— B. ?.. Everett, 
would not sr>c-ak to h;rn' 
Frank. Geofsr<v D. P. and Art- 


He a.<*<-d many questions of him- w* on the club roll 


w]f But to none nf thTri did h" 
7-^* pr&vnt membership jnclurtw 


finrt an.va-r-rs H" hai litt> upor> Philip E^shnler. P. K. Breea. Dr. 
whifh to bav r-,ih^r q.i"ry or r^- R . u. Bryson. Dr James V Davi«s. 
plv H*- b"ean *IJ'".T to r'-ali/," hou John Trffi'-rrt . sr . John Fr<-c3r 
ir]<-k, 


]jfi". art,]?]];. . h* fl rt krow ab^i' -r . Char:^ Fr'vV'rir):. O'flT'- Frrd- 
hT. ' 
Tick Jr-hn FuntnT, Frank Harin, 


H 


'E DREADED thf da? dli;.!: Inji ivi'ilis Havf*-*, Trr 
T. f 
Ho**1n, 
rorh 
r>r> i v^ -'r-ttir'T Thr*' Karrv 
Limb. 
Wm 
V'-C'illo'h. 


•*•<><•):<. o? f >,-»• i''»m:nz. TV 
ir.^- Mnr,v P.anfJa1!. P.uwll .Smith. L*«- 
j,^}/,^... nf ih* <^a 
H" •Knnr3"r< 
k'5. '<r "AVtar.rl R D WMand, ana E. 
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Shifted From One Place 


to Another, 


Frank Downing Finds 


Himself the Counterpart 


. of Philip Nolan in 


Edward Everett Hale** 


Tale/ States Resort to 


Old-Time Diplomacy 


c^MAN 


STATE 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Downing and tfieir children, central fig- 
ures in a battle between Wisconsin and Iowa over legal horns 


Governor A. G. Schmedeman, of 
Wisconsin, whoa* State denied 
residence to the Downing family 


By Robert Cron 


SCHOOL youths for years hays been 


more or less familiar with "The Man 


Without a Country," made famous by 
Edward Everett Hale. In most school- 
rooms of America this book has been 
one of the requirements in English liter- 
ature courses. 


Now it has a rival, produced by the 


present trend of economic events, only 
this time the story should be titled "A 
Man Without a State." To be more ex- 
plicit, not only does the man in ques- 
tion have no State in which he can 
claim legal residence, but his entire 
family, a wife and five children, are also 
In the same predicament. 


It took two State Governors, two Sher- 


iffs and a half dozen courts to reach 
the decision. Out of the case there 
came a return of what most persons of 
the last two generations had forgotten 
—interstate diplomatic conferences. We 
hear much of international diplomacy. 
but little if anything of diplomatic con- 
troversies between the States of the 
Union. 


Forced to Move Oiu 
HERE are the personnel and stage set- 


tings for this latest drama of human 


•misery, for such it may well be termed: 
Frank Downing, his wife and fire sons, 
the Governors of Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Sheriffs and court attaches of two bor- 
derline counties in Iowa and Wisconsin. 


This story had its start last January 


when the Downing family virtually wa* 
dumped in Vernon County, Wisconsin, 
by the Sheriff of Allamakee County. 
lo.ra_ 


Sheriff James Baxter, who acted on 


the authority of an Iowa District Court 
over which Judge B. £. Taylor presided, 
was not particular how he disposed of 
the family, so long as he removed It 
from Allaznatee County and the county's 
relief lifts. 
The Downings had long 


been receiving support from the Iowa 
county. 


Armed with his court order, he called 


en the Downings. loaded their belong- 
ings—contained in wasbtubs. cardboard 
boxes, burlap sacks and two battered 
suit raw*—lr.to two county automobiles 
and set oat for Wisconsin. 


The Iowa Sheriff made a mistake 


when he did not deposit his charges 
tc 'he first Wisconsin county he came 
to across the State line. Figuratively 
s;vnk3np. to make sure the kittens he 
had taken out to drown did not follow 
bin come, he took tie Downine? to 
tfernon County in the Interior of "Wis- 
consin, 


The word "dumped- 5s not misused tn 


connection with the Sheriffs disposal 
of the family. 
He stopped along a 


country road, out of sight of any town 
or home, and unloaded the family. B3s 
men fined the belongings up alongside 
the road. 


Th» two cars surfed back for towm, 


top.: ornjpants T?e:mg roach relieved, 
tfc" 
«f"r.?« rr -h oerturbed 
Without 


a 
wwiid bare been a bold 


Governor Clyde U. Herring, of 
Iowa, who took part In diplo- 
matic conferences which decided 
that tfle Downings had no legal 
residence either In his State or 


la Wisconsin 


motorist who would have responded to 
the thumbs of these involuntary hitch- 
hikers with all their duffle. 


The Allamakee County Court eviction 


order was made on the basis that the 
Downings had moved back and forth 
between Iowa and Wisconsin for years, 
but had acquired a settlement in Wis- 
consin which, under Iowa laws, nude 
Wisconsin responsible for the care of 
the family. 


Wisconsin in Action , 


COURSE, this was a strict Interpre- 


tation of the law and it was a deci- 


sion which Wisconsin, in this particular 
case, did not relish. At any rate. Wis- 
consin officials were irked when they, 
learned of the 
"brazen, heartless"" 


dumping of the family. 


District Attorney Martin Gulbrand- 


son, of Viroqua County, was peeved. He 
recalled the saying: "Rght flre with 
fire" Why not, be thought, fight laws 
with laws? 


So he dired into Wisconsin law books 


in search of a weapon to get even and 
save the State's honor—*ad tbo money 
it would take to support the Downing*. 
He came op wtth a statute that said 
that in Wisconsin paupers may not be 
moved from roanty to county. 


Armed with this jaw. he wen* into 


waulwina aruoa. under strict 


pretation of the law. Sheriff Baxter, of 
Allamakee Comity, was guilty of an ex- 
traditable offense and could be returned 
to Wisconsin—thai Is," if tie Governor 
of Iowa would agree to the extradition. 


Governor Clyde L. Herring, of Iowa, 


was called on to determine whether 
Wisconsin authorities could arrest Sher- 
iff Baxter and take him back to Wis- 
consin to face his fate la the courts 
of a State suddenly become hostile. 


When Greek meets Greek «nnp hap- 


pen. So be it when Sheriff meets Sher- 
iff—on unfriendly terms. Sheriff Ray- 
mond Jacobean, of Vernon County, ear- 
ned the papers for the return of Sher- 
iff Baxter to Wisconsin, and he was 
vociferous in explaining its contents to 
Governor Herring. 


In brief, stripped of their more color- 


ful and interesting words, his arguments 
were: 


"There is no <pje*tton but that Sheriff 


Baxter violated the law by removing 
the DownJngs through Crawford County, 
Wisconsin, into our county. 


"I have toy instructions to bring him 


back to Vemon County for trial and 
I believe Iowa should honor the re- 
qrjest of oar Governor. A. G. Schmede- 
rcan that he be returned to Wisconsin. 


"Tbe DowiJaas an ITSM*^ of 


and tfaew was no reason to dump them 
offon us. 


"Why, Old Man Downing was born •"* 


raised in Iowa. He came to Wisconsin 
to 1925 and returned to Iowa la 1928. 
We didn't throw them out when they 
were in Wisconsin, and so why should 
Iowa suddenly dump them on us?" 


Governor Herring listened patiently 


to the Wisconsin Sheriff, and bad Wal- 
ter Maley, Assistant Attorney General 
of Iowa, examine the papers he carried. 
Then be requested & few hours to think 
the matter over. 


Diplomats Get Busy 
W 
In the fastness of his ex- 


ecutive offices and his cogitations, he 


visioned this pauper family as a> wit- 
able vehicle for the return of Sate 
diplomatic relations or whether be 
thought there might be a more ftg- 
niSed way of settling the dispute tt 
not known. 
But the result of his 


thought was the same. 


Sheriff J* -^bson went back to Wis- 


consin empty-handed and more irate 
than ever. Maybe aH Sheriffs have a 
secret ambition to arrest another Sher- 
iff. At any rate, the Wisconsin oflkJU 
was sorely disappointed. 


It didn't suit him at aH that Gov- 


ernor Herring, at the conclusion of the 
eJrtradition conference, had called GOT- 
eToor Schmedeman. of Wisconsin, Sy 
Joog-dis.t*3Ce telephone and had sug- 
gested that the boards ol control of 
t&e Sva State* met* aa£ decide 


was to be done with 
the Downings. 


Governor Schmed- 


eman. responded 
with the alacrity of 
an old-time State 
diplomat to this sug- 
gestion, and it was 
agreed between the 
two Governors that 
the meeting was to 
be held. Thus, by a 
telephone call, the 
affair wu changed 
from a squabble be- 
tween Sheriffs over 
a pauper family to 
a matter of Inter- 
state importance — 
still over a pauper 
family. 


It was agreed that, 


at the conclusion of 
the 
investigations 


the 
board should 


nuke, the *nHing« 
would be turned 


over to the Governors, who would then 
work with the States* Attorneys Gen- 
eral in drawing up a final agreement 
as to the disposition of the case. 


Sheriff Baxter, at this point, beared 


a sigh of profound relief, admitting 
he bad been between the devfl and tt& 
deep blue sea, 


Mr. Maley said: Tf Sheriff Baxter 


had failed to obey the court order to 
evict the family, he would have been 
guilty of contempt of court in Iowa. 
By carrying out the order he violated 
the Wisconsin law. which forbids the 
transfer of paupers in the State. 


"It appears that the Sheriff had bis 


choice of violating the law of one State 
or the other." 


Sheriff Baxter said: 1 had my orders 


from the court to do what I did and I 
did it." 


The opportunity for the reviving of 


State diplomatic relations appealed to 
the authorities of both states and the 
boards of control met in Prairie dn 
Chien, Wisconsin. 


But. possibly because the State dip- 


lomats had grown rusty after so many 
years of inactivity, the conference bore 
no fruit. True, the Downings were dis- 
cussed pro and con. and the matter of 
dumping them so promiscuously in Wis- 
consin came up for an airing. 


O. M. Roberts, chairman of the Iowa 


Board of Control, corned over to Gov- 
ernor Herring a copy of testimony taken 
at the conference. He said the evidence 
showed that the Downings did not have 
tepal residence in towa. particularly not 
tn ABamakee County. 
Downing and 


two of his children testified. Mr. Hob- 
erts said, dwelling largely on the fact 
that 'Te-.e sreft to eat. whether it Is in 
Iowa or 


Ing this comment on the Downings' gas- 
tronomic requirements, news came from 
Madison, Wis, that Wisconsin author- 
ities had Interpreted the testimony at 
the hearing' to mean that the Downings 
did not have residence in Wisconsin. 


In the next few months—until Oc- 


tober—the 
case 
officially 
was 
not 


brought to public attention. 
It was 


rumored that the Downing family eat- 
ing regularly, was dumped back and 
forth between Iowa and Wisconsin. The 
father had added a scrapbook con- 
taining newspaper clippings to his be- 
longings. 


But proof that xowa diplomats had 


not forgotten came recently in an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Maley that showed 
conclusively that present-day State dip- 
lomats are the equals oi International 
diplomats, 


Into Third State, Maybe 


fJlHE purpose of diplomatic relations is 
•*• recorded as that of satisfying both 
contending parties at the smallest cost 
to both. Of course, in most cases, one 
party, usually the stronger, gets the 
best of the affair. But not in this case. 
The decision was such that neither 
State had its feelings hurt. 
It was 


decided that the Downings were, as 
far as Wisconsin and Iowa were con- 
cerned, a family without a State; that 
the family had no legal residence in 
either State. 


% The opinion was presented to Got* 
emor Herring, who smiled broadly ansl 
said he would recommend it to the 
State of Wisconsin, which be did. 
So 


fax Wisconsin has made no answer, but 
diplomatic 
prognosticators 
have 
no 


doubt it win make one. 


However, at last accounts, the Down- 


ings are eating In Vernon County. Wis- 
consin, content to wait and see vhat 
happens. 


The Downings have been a hard-luck 


family for a long tune. As a matter of 
fact, they were on the relief list of the 
Iowa county 
before any one 
e-.er 


dreamed of depression or an economic 
upheaval County officials said triat 
Downing preferred Just to exist, ratber 
than seek any kind of a job or do any 
kind of labor. As long as there was 
little can for county relief the officials 
did not object to helping the famUy, 
but when Old Man Depression hit hun- 
dreds of families. It becams a problem 
to make the meager funds aid all who 
ceaded help. 


There is a rumor that State diplo- 


matic relations have not been closed oal 
the natter, however 
Some one Has 


suggested that the r>D7r,.: ^ -• -- 
-.?<j 


to UlinoU. So maybe llhnois a-.p.orr.ats 
may gs* a chance to dust off their <5or- 


and go into operation. 
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REPEAL 
the KITCHEN 


Return of Vinous and Spiritous Liquors 


Adds Zest to Preparations of Holiday 


Dinners—Here Is a Page of Hints 


By Esther Moyerman 


A 


FTER 
repeal—what? 
This 
moot 


question was avidly discussed during 


the waning pre-election days when it 
became a certainty that the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was to be discarded. Law- 
makers through the length and breadth 
of the land have been busy setting up 
the machinery that will govern the sale 
cJ fermented and spiritous liquors. 


But the lawmakers are not the only 


persons who have been devoting their 
attention 
to 
the question. Madam 


Housewife has been giving it a great 
deal of thought, for the return of wines, 
brandies and rums is bringing back a 
lost art—to the kitchen. 


Canny housewives are scurrying to the 


attic to search for old cookbooks that 
contain secrets that will whet many 
en American appetite when the hustle 


and bustle of Christmas Day centers 
about the festive board. 


The modern hostess is becoming 


•ware of wines and foods that never 
crossed her horizon. Brides since 1920 
have only heard vaguely of these liquid 
refreshments, particularly in cooking. 
Now, with their younger sisters, they are 
learning that wines must be chosen as 
carefully as guests for a dinner party. 


Besides the discrimination of wines 


according to their color into red and 
white ones, the youthful matron must 
learn about sweet or so-called liquor 
wines, dry wines, acidulous wines, tannic 
•wines, alcoholic wines and sparkling 
wines. • She may be amazed by the hun- 
dreds of brands, but she must essen- 
tially know the wines that should be 
combined with the different courses. 


No man ever became an artist behind 


the bar merely by reading a book on 
mixing drinks. The bartenders of today, 
to equal then- predecessors, must possess 
a great deal of Ingenuity and taste, as 
well as a thorough understanding and 
appreciation 
of 
different 
types 
of 


drinks. Originality was the keynote of 
the success of the celebrated bartenders, 
and it will be so today. 


Must Experiment 


rpHESE tenets are equally true of a chef 


de cuisine. No woman will ever acquire 


a reputation for an individual table by 
merely reading a book on cookery, no 
matter by -whom or how intelligently 
written. If she enjoys combining foods, 
is skillful with her seasoning and uses 
good taste in her menu, she becomes the 
popular hostess, whose dinner invita- 
tions are as precious as civic honors. 
She has wisely leaned that the famous 
<Ushes of old can be adjusted to our 
modern living. 


"Bouquet* is generally considered a 


grouping of flowers. To wine connois- 
seurs it is the special flavor that distin- 
guishes a certain wine. To the epicures 
it means a nuance of taste that trans- 
forms a mediocre dish into one of rare 
excellence. That "bouquet" is supplied 
by the wine. 


The holiday season made more fes- 


tive this year by the return of liquor 
«ill be memorable once -again for groan- 
ing boards. Like magic, wines and 
liquors have rejuvenated Interest In 
cooking and eating, particularly for spe- 
cial occasions. The death knell of un- 
interesting foods has been sounded. 
Diets are forgotten. 


The old recipes may have strayed, but. 


Undaunted, the modern matron and her 
cook will explore and experiment. Even 
the men, who generally scorn the cook- 
Ing process, are interested. 


Let us learn the secrets of modern 


cookery with a flavor of old. Primarily 
the pantry must be stocked with wines 
and brandies to be used exclusively 
there. Perhaps we can acquire the 
knack ol wine in our favorite dishes as 
easily as our mothers. 
But we shall 


have the wisdom o' modern food prin- 
ciples to govern us. 


Add to your Christmas ofaeer this rear 


mith a dinner such as this: Green turtle 
soup, baked shad, roast duck, candied 
rs-ert potatoes, apple fritters, salade 
d'orange. queen of plum pudding wii-h 
mine sauce, cafe diabte. These may be 
familiar dishes that frequently appear 
en holiday tables, but they can be dif- 


ferent- this year because each one may 
be flavored with wine or brandy. 


Or, perhaps, this menu is .more ap- 


pealing: Kabbit soup, terrapin, roast 
ham, 
beignets de pommes, mince pie, 


champagne punch. In this case each 
dish is also flavored with special liquors. 
Maybe the family wants to indulge in 
whole roast pig or the once-favored 
game pie, which literally demands a pint 
or tw» of brandy. For those of modest 
tastes there is a fillet of veal or a baked 
leg of laSnb that needs only a gill or 
two of wine. • 


Even the holiday breakfast and sup- 


pers can be made memorable by special 
dishes. For the morning repasts there 
can be waffles flavored with wine, an 
omelet with wine Jelly, a ragout of 
turkey or a stew of beef with a glass of 
wine. These dishes are equally welcome 
for winter breakfasts at any time, but 
particularly on Sunday. 
The Japanese has his saki; the Russian 
his vodka; the* Frenchman his cham- 
pagne; the German his beer; the Hawai- 
ian his okolehau; the Mexican his 
teqnila, but the American has his cock- 
tail. And they are remaining in vogue. 


For the more elaborate bar, here are 


some old-fashioned suggestions: 


Brain Duster—Into a mixing tumbler 


squeeze the juice of a lime, 2 dashes of 
gum, 
1 pony of absinthe, 2 dashes of 


vino vermouth, 2 dashes of sherry wine. 
Fill your glass with ice, stir, strain and 
serve. 


Exquisite—A goblet with 2 dashes of 


gin, 1 dash of bitters, 1 dash of ab- 
sinthe, 2-3 of vino vermouth, 1-3 of 
Russian kummel, 1 dash of creme de 
roses. Fill the glass with ice, stir, strain 
and serve. 


Orange Blossom Special is a favorite— 


1 part gin, 1 part orange juice, 2 table- 
spoons maple sirup to each shakerful 
and dash of bitters. 


Applejack Daisy—1 part applejack, 1 


part lemon juice, 1 part grenadine. 


Fastidious diners will have greater 


enthusiasm for' the first course when 
"they partake of soups like these: 


f 
Hare or Babbit Soup—Cut up 2 hares. 


iput them into a pot with a piece of 


bacon, 2 onions, bundle of thyme and 
parsley which must be taken out before 
the soup is thickened, add pepper, salt, 
pounded cloves and mace, put in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water, stew it gently 
3 hours, thicken with a large spoon- 
ful of butter, 1 of brown flour with a 
glass of red wine^ boil it a few minutes 
longer, and serve it up with the nicest 
parts of the hares. Squirrels make soup 
equally good, done the same way. 


Green Turtle Soup—Chop the coarser 


parts of the turtle meat, with the en- 
trails and bones removed. Add to them 
4 quarts of water and' stew 4 hours 
with the herbs, onions, pepper and salt. 
Stew very slowly, but do not let it cease 
to boil during this time. At the end of 
4 hours strain the soup, ad£ the finer 
parts of the turtle and tht green fat, 
which has been simmered for 1 hour 
in 2 quarts of water. Thicken with 
browned flour; return to the soup pot, 
simmer gently an hour longer. Put in 
the cooked turtle eggs or forcemeat balls, 
then the juice of a lemon and a glass 
of madeira wine, beat up once and pour 
out. 


In American culinary history, terrapin, 


the prince of turtles, has had an event- 
ful career. It is a delicacy that dis- 
appeared from festive boards. But in 
ctse a modem hostess is interested in 
a recipe for her next course: 


Tempin—Plunge the turtle Into a pot 


oi boiling water, to lie there 5 min- 
utes; skin and immerse in cold salted 
water. Boil until tender. Drain and 
wipe dry. loosen the shell carefully, cut 
open and remove the gall bag. the en- 
trails and the 
sand bag. Cut re- 
mainder into small 
bits, season witti 
pepper, salt, onion 
sweet herbs, spiced 
saace or catsup 
walnut or mush- 
room. 
Save 
the 


juice that runs 
from the meat, pui 
all in a pan with a 
lid, stewing gentl) 
for 15 minutes. Add 
butter, browner 
flour wet with cole 
water, glass ol 
brotra sherry an a 
lastly the beater 
yolk of an 
egg 


The youthful matron may be amastd by the hundreds of brands, 
but she must essentially know the wines that should be combined 


with the different courses 


Serve with green pickles and .delicate 
slices of dry toast. 


Baked Shad — Stuff fish with grated 


breadcrumbs, butter, salt, pepper and 
sweet herbs. 
For gravy add catsup, 


browned flour, juice of lemon, glass of 
sherry or Madeira. 


Lobster a la Newburg— This is a de- 


lectable morsel and any fish like filet 
of haddock, flounder or boneless fish 
can be substituted. Melt 2 spoonfuls 
of 
butter, add 
% pint 
of cream 


and boil gently % minute, add fish 
cut in small pieces. When cream again 
reaches a boll, stir in tho yolks of 3 
eggs that have been_ beaten with extra 
lump of butter and' 1 cup of sherry. 
Add salt, cayenne, 
and let 
cook but 


never boil. Stir con- 
stantly. 


Turkey, duck and 


goose are the main- 
stays 
of 
modern 


Christmas 
dinners 


When they are 
roasted 
they have 


an individual gamy 
taste that needs no 
o t h e r adornments. 
But the stuffings and 
gravy are enhanced 
by brandy. When 
poultry is prepared 
in another way than 
roasting, it is con- 
siderably^ improved 
by wine, as in -'Rag- 
out 
of 
Turkey," 


"Chicken Terrapin," 
"Canvasback Duck." 
Here is a delicious 
gravy for roast duck 
or goose: Skim the 
gravy in which roast 
was made. Add the 
stewed and chopped 
giblets, with minced shallot, bit of flour. 
Add a glass of sherry or madeira or 
old port if possible. 


A lurge family gathering at Christmas- 


time once was the occasion for a whole 
rrast pig. Here is a recipe that was 
favored a hundred years ago: A baby 
pig not larger than a Thanksgiving 
turkey is best for this purpose. It is 
erroneously considered a difficult 'task, 
but if the butcher 'prepares the animal, 
the stuffing is comparatively simple. 


Roast Pig Staffing— Cupful of bread- 


crumbs, chopped onion (may be omitted) 
powdered sage, melted butter, pepper, 
nutmeg, salt, 2 beaten eggs, juice of 
oyster liquor, thyme, half a glass of ma- 
deira or sherry. Skim the gravy -well: 
add a little hot water, thicken with 
brown flour, boil, strain, and add a glass 
of wine and juice of half a lemon. 
' A ham is always popular and cap 


ly be made a festive dish. 


Roast Ham— The day before sponge 


Uie ham at intervals of aa hour with a 
mixture of wine, vinegar, sugar and mus- 
tard, about a glass of wine to *£ a gill 
of vinegar. Put it upon the spit or in 
the dripping pan. with a cup of hot 
water to prevent burning. Add to the 
mixture — or what is left of it in the dish 
—a cupful of boiling water 
Keep this 


oa the stove and baste continually; then 
substitute gravy. When done cover with 
breadcrumbs, worked 'to a paste with 
milk, butter and beaten egg, return to 
the oven \o brown. Skim the gravy; 


add a glass of good wine, bit of catsup, 
walnut if possible, juice of lemon, nut- 
meg. 


Barbecued Ham—Lay slices in a fry- 


ing pan; pepper each and lay upon it 
made mustard. Pour about them some 
vinegar, J/i spoonful to each slice. Fry 
quickly and turn often. When done to 
a fine brown, transfer to a hot dish, 
add to the gravy in the pan, % glass 
of wine, dash of sugar. Boil. 


Game Pie—Grouse and quails together 


make a delightful Christmas pie. Trim 
off-necks, 'lower ribs, etc., and put in 
pan with 1% pints water. While stew- 
ing, make a good puff-paste and line 
large pudding dish, reserving enough 


for a lid % inch 
thick. Lard the 
breasts with strips 
of pork, mince couple 
slices of pork with 
liver, bunch of pars- 
ley, sweet marjoram, 


, thyme, juice of 


lemon, pepper, small 
shallot. 
Make 
a 


forcemeat 
of this 


with breadcrumbs 
moistened with warm 
milk. Put strips of 
ham in the bottom 
of pie, peppered and 
buttered, 
layer of 


forcemeat, and so on, 
until ready for gravy. 
Strain this, season 
with pepper, glass of 
wine, heat and pour 
into pie, cover with 
upper crust, cut slit 
In 
middle.' 
Bake 


three--:HcH®s. 
j*» .' • 
r Fillet "of Veal—Re- 
move 
bone, 
wrap 


' 
flap 
around and sew 


it, make a forcemeat of breadcrumbs, 
fat of bacon, little onion 'chopped, 
paisley, pepper, salt, pounded 
nut- 


meg, 
yolks of eggs, fill the 
place 


from 
which the 
bone 
was taken, 


make holes around it with a knife and 
fill them also, put it in oven with pint 
of water, bake sufficiently. Thicken the 
gravy with butter and brown flour, add 
gill of wine, gill of mushroom catsup, 
serve with fried forcemeat balls. 


Baked Leg of Mutton—Take the flank 


off, leave all the fat, cut out the bone, 
stuff the place with a rich forcemeat, 
lard the top and sides with bacon, put 
it in a pan with a pint of water some 
chopped onion and celery cut small, a 
gill of red wine, one of mushroom cat- 
sup, dash of curry powder, bake it and 
serve with gravy garnish. 


Chicken a la King —Cook a meaty 


chicken in a pot of water with an onion, 
celery stalks and leaves, parsley. When 
the fowl is tender, remove, cut into 
medium pieces. Strain the soup, thicken 
with bit of flour, add garlic salt, strips 
of pimento and green pepper, tiny 
whole mushrooms, fresh green peas, 
stew about fifteen minutes before add- 
ing the chicken. Add glass of sherry 
before serving. 


The lowly sweet potatoes have an in- 


creased flavor if they are prepared a 
certain ;way. 


Sweet Potato Padding—Boil I pound 


of sweet potatoes very tender, rub them 
while hot through a colander: add 6 well- 


Housewives Search the Attics (or 


Old Cookbooks Containing Recipes 


That Call (or Wines and Brandies 


Beaten eggs, % pound of butter and 
grated nutmeg, lemon peel and brandy. 
Put a paste In the dish; when the pud- 
ding is done, sprinkle the top with 
sugar, cover with bits of citron. Irish 
potato pudding is made in the same 
manner, but isn't so good. 


Brandied Sweet Potatoes — Another 


delicious way of serving them is candied 
sweet potatoes brandied. Put the can- 
died potatoes on silver platter, pour 
curacao or rum over them, light the 
liqueur with a match. Have the flaming 
platter brought in. making an attractive 
spectacle and a delicious dish. 


This method of inflaming the brandy 


over puddings— particularly plum, apple, 
fruit cake or crepes suzettes — always 
gives a festive air to any course. The 
blue flames flickeru^ rbout the dish as 
it is brought to the tr-ble are always a 
welcome sight. 


Queen of Plum PuL-Iir, — Cream 1 


pound of butter and 1 p;u.nd of sugar, 
beat in the yolks of 12 egjs, next put 
in. the pint of milk, then 2>.j pounds of 
flour, alternately 
with 
the 
beaten 


whites; then a cup of brandy and spice, 
including cloves, mace, nutmegs; lastly 
the fruit, 2 pounds raisins, 2 pounds 
currants, % pound citron, well dredged 
in flour. Mix all; wring out the pud- 
ding cloth in hot water; flour well in- 
side, pour in the mixture and cook five 
hours. This pudding will keep a long 
time — in a locked closet or safe. 


Neapolitan 
Pudding— A pretty and 


good pudding. Rub a lump of butter 
and % pound of sugar together, put the 
beaten yolks of 6 eggs in; 1 cup of 
breadcrumbs soaked in 
J,4 cup milk, 


lemon juice and rind, beat to a smooth, 
light paste before adding the whipped 
whites. Butter mold and put in bottom 
a lighter layer of dry crumbs, then 
macaroons wet with wine, cover with 
mixture, then slices of sponge cake 


citron, 
2 
tablespoonfuls 
cinaam 


sanie amount of mace, H as mi 
cloves, allspice and nutmeg- salt, : 
pounds brown sugar, 1 quart bro 
sherry and 1 pint best brandy. Mini 
meat made by this recipe will kc 
all winter in a foo\ 
place. Kc 


in stone jars, tied over with dou 
covers. Add a little more liquor If 
should dry out, when making up a bal 
of pies. 
Let mixture stand .at le 


twenty-four hours after it is made I 
fore it is used. 


fruit Cake—1 pound powdered sug 


1 pound flour, % pound butter, 7 eg 
Hi pound currants, % pound raisins, 
pound citron cut Into slips, nutmeg a 
cinnamon, 1 glass of brandy. 
Cref 


butter and sugar; add the beaten yol 
then the spice and the whipped whii 
alternately with the flour, the fruit a 
brandy last. 


Chafing dish suppers, which were fc 


merly so fashionable, particularly in t 


spread thickly with jelly or jam; next 
wine-soaked macaroons, more custard,' 
sponge cake and jam, and so on until 
full. Cover and steara three-fourths of 
an hour, uncover and ijrown. 
Serve 


with sauce 
made of currant 
jelly 


warmed and bsat.with 2 spoonluls of 
melted butter,jand glass of pale sherry. 


*"Hiei» Pnddiiaff ~ JJven this lowly dish 
can be glorified..'Boil % pound of rice 
in miTfr until It Is tender; beat It well 
with a wooden spoon to mash the 
grains; add % pound of sugar; same 
of melted butter, % nutmeg grated, 
6 eggs, gill of wine, grated lemon peel, 
and put into a dish and bake. For 
a change it may be boiled, and eaten 
with butter, sugar and wine. 


Apple Fritters—Pare some apples and 


cut them in thin slices and put them 
in a bowl, with a glass of brandy, some 
white wine, y. pound sugar, cinnamon, 
rind of grated lemon; let stand a while, 
turning over frequently; beat 2 eggs 
very light, add & pound flour, melted 
butter and as much cold water as will 
make a thin batter; drop the apples on 
a 'Sieve, mix them with the batter, take 
1 slice with a spoonful of batter to 
each fritter—fry them quickly to a light 
brown, drain them well, sprinkle with 
sugar, and glaze. 


Ice cream is mellowed by the addition 


of a cordial and is a light deseert for 
an elaborate holiday dinner. 


Italian Cream—Two pints of cream, 


2 cups of sugar, 2 lemons, juice and 
grated peel, 2 tablespoonfuls of brandy. 
Sweeten the cream, beat in lemon grad- 
ually, add brandy, freeze. 


Cherry Ice—One quart of pitted cher- 


ries, 2 lemons, juice only. 1 pint of 
water In which dissolute 1 pint of sugar. 
1 glass of fine brandy. Squeeze out the 
cherries in a bag over the sugar, add 
the water, then the brandy, freeze. 


Men have a weakness for mince pies 


and fruit cakes that are traditionally 
part of the Christmas dinner. Even a 


dyspeptic man will 
Indulge on this oc- 
casion. There are 
many recipes for 
mince pies, but this 
one is selected as 
the most succulent 


Miooe Pie—Two 


pounds lean fresh 
beef, boiled, chop- 
ped fine; l pound 
beef snct; 5 pounds 
of apples, 
pared 


and 
chopped; 
3 


p o u n d s 
raisins, 


large and 
small. 


chopped 
an fl 


seeded: 2 pounds 
currants; 3 pounds 


gay nineties, are again In vogue. Thi 
are popular Christmas Eve or as a mil 
night supper after trimming the tn 
The repeal of the Eighteenth Amen, 
ment, bringing back wines and liquors. 
a boon to the countless recipes made 
a chafing dish. They'll win the patroi 
age of the gustatory die-bards. 


Beefsteak a la Mode—Put a pound 


beefsteak cut about 1 inch thick in tl 
chafing dish, In which 2 spoonfuls 
butter has been melted with 2 or 3 she 
o.' lemon. Let it cook slowly 5 or 
minutes, pour over a gill of gc*d sto< 
and a gill of port wine. Allow to sin 
n;er 10 minutes longer. When ready 
serve, squeeze lemon on it. 


Salmis of Game—Put remains of roa 


part/idge in chafing dish with "sms 
piece of raw ham chopped fine, sni£ 
jnlen. Put in little lac: bag. with clo' 
of garlic, 3 bay leaves, 3 cloves, blac 
•>\ mace. Add % pint of water, let 
all boil slowly 
l,2 hour. Remove tr 


sac aux fines herbes. add 2 tablespoon 
f uls of butter, made into a smooth pa.=t< 
with 1 tablespoonful of flour and gla; 
of white wine. Stir constantly lor fe 
minutes. 


Canvasback Dock—Take a duck, whic 


has 
been previously 
roasted 
for 
1 


minutes in oven, divide in pieces; ad 
butter, with 2 gills of port wine 'ac 
litile currant jelly; season with salt an 
pepper, cover the chafing dish and coo 
from 5 to 10 minutes. 


Around the Punch Bowl 


Veal Kidney Stew—Put 2 tablespoonful 


o: butter in chafing dish; add srna 
onion, minced fine; when hot add ves 
kidney cut in thin slices; let them coo 
for about 5 minutes, turning often. Whe] 
orowr.ed, add mushroom catsup, spoon 
ful of fluid beef, dissolved in littl 
ream. Season with salt and peppei 


and before serving add glass of madeiri 
or sherry. 


Festivities- this year will be incomplet 


without a punch or bowl. Let it bi 
sparkling and fragrant to sharper, th 
wits and loosen the tongues and melioi 


the spirits. In case father has forgot- 
ten, here are some pointers: 


Champagne Bowl—To a pound of lumj 


sugar add 2 bottles of moselle wine, 1 
bottle of burgundy and 2 bottles ol 
champagne: cover the bowl well anc put 
it on ice. 


Sherry Bowl—The rind of 6 lemow 


's infused 4 hours in U quart of boilim 
watei; pour it in a bowl; add the Julw 
of 2 lemoia. 1 pint of sherry. 3 gills ol 
old Jamaica rum, 3 gills of brandy. 1 
pound of lump sugar, 3 pints of cok 
water and 1 pint of boiling milk; anc 
mix 
everything 
thoroughly. 
Strain 


mrougb a flannel and put on ice for 4 
no'-rs 


Claret Punch — Pour 2 bottles oi 


-Jarct into an enameled pot, s<jueeze Un 
>u:ce of 3 lemons, add 1 pound of sugar: 
heat the wine to boiling point without 
jetting It boil, take it from the fire and 
add % botUe of best arrack. 


Admiral P*neh-BcH 
J 
txsUlr 


claret with *4 pound sugar> a stici 
cinnamon and piece of vanilla '•*- 
hour: add the yolks of 6 eggs thai n 
first been beaten in « tumbler ol col 
trir-; beat the drink into Toxin over tb 
fire, and serve It in cups. 


I* F»Mie 


TOLLEGE TRAINING 


Donald F. Rose in Jhe Atlantic 


Monthly: Some of the neighbors wjwt 
to know how I am going to glv? my 
seven boys a college education, not to 
mention their five sisters. 
I 
shall 


answer that wh<>n somebody proves to 
me that a college education, in itsetf. 
ts worth what it cost* in tire* ar:': 
trouble »rxi rnnn?y. 


I know that many men send their 


sons to college, sometimes for no bet- 
ter reason than that Uwy never went 
themselves. They think they must 
have missed something, because nearly 
all Americans nowadays believe ii 
higher education more or less AS they 
b*Uieve in a lot of other thing's which 
thry never think about such 
a? 


groundhog day and the gold staadan! 
and th? Finef-in theory. 


L, too, believe in education, but if my 


boy goes to college at my expense I 
want him to get what be is there for. 
He will have to show me, then, that be 
is fit for four years* exposure to the 
advantages, absurdities, trials 
and 


temptations of higher education, 
I 


won't send him to college: I may let 
him go if he put« up a gwd fight and 
argument for tt. 


The la-1 f"w years havr exploded the 


theory that university training guaran- 


tees a boy or girl a good job. Gradu- 
ates of select girls' colleges arc stand- 
ing behind the counter* of department 
stores, while smart &r1» with 
.<<ix 


months' business training are sitting 
at office desks and earning their keep. 


Boys with college degrees, but no 


rich relative* or influential friends, are 
competing on nearly equaJ terms with 
lads who sfcippod out of bi<:b school as 
soon as the law would let them. 


BRIGHT THOUGHT 


Millionaire—"That portrait 


look like toe. That face is expression- 
less, stupid looking lowbrowed." 


Artist—"Take it at half price and 


call it one of tie fo-^jders o* your 
family." 


"I had dropped in at an ^nglisb t« 
shop. A gentleman at the next tat 
gave his order and the waitress i 
pealed: Ten. sir. a spong* and a b 
For a moment I thought I was in t! 
wrong place, but 
presently 
learm 


that what the gentleman bad ord«rr 
was a sponge cake and a Bath 


NOT FDR EXTERN \L t'SE 
Bo<"ri Transcript "Cm" k"ir* .wme 


funny things abroad," W. P. L. writes. 


Dor/I waste your ti ,»u 
. 
- .n>; 


figures They seldom lie, except in 
gas 
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LOTHES 
do not make 
the STARS 


By Alice L. Tildesley 


O 


NE of Hollywood's favorite indoor 
sports is naming the ten best- 


dressed women of the screen. 


Pages are devoted to outlining the 


reasons for the claims of this or that 
actress to knowing how to wear clothes: 
more pages are filled with fashion pho- 
tographs proving these claims. Girls 
and women everywhere are induced to 
buy copies of garments worn by these 
exalted clothes models in the hope that 
they will look as lovely. 


"But 
what have clothes to do with 


acting?" demanded Sam Goldwyn, who 
bat selected many successful stars. 


"I think it's a. foolish business, pick- 


ing the screen's ten best-dressed women," 
he continued. "The screen shouldn't de- 
mand exotic style creation. It shouldn't 
make style freaks or clothes horses of 
its women. 


"Show me Hollywood's ten 
best- 


dressed women, impartially selected for 
no other reason than that they are 
smart and chic and know how to wear 
clothes, and 111 show you at least seven 
completely unimportant actresses. Being 
smart and chic is a business; an ab- 
sorbing occupation in life. 
It isn't 


something that is incidental to being 
an actress. 


Ability Necessary 


tCT BELIEVE that great eljgance in 


•I- clothes would disqualify any one 


from being a great actress. 


"It's the same way in other lines. 


The most fashionable and the most 50- 
c'ally acceptable player is usually a 
second-rater as far as artistic or popu- 
lar standing goes. You know-that the 
fellow who is funniest in the dressing 
room or at lunch is often a pretty dull 
entertainer on the screen. 


"My latest importation. Anna Sten, 


has no interest in things to wear. She 
teils roe that where she comes from, a 
woman washes her face and puts on her 
hat and then she's ready to go out. No 
fussing around for hours in a beauty 
p-ilor. No worrying about which dress 
to put on. 


*Sha can act, because she has had 


to depend on acting and not on what 
she has on in order to be a success!" 


So, instead of picking out the ten 


best-dressed women of the screen, Dor- 
othy Arzner, Hollywood's most famous 
woman director, has chosen the ten 
women in Hollywood to whom clothes 
are relatively unimportant. 


"I do not mean that these women are 


not well dressed, or that they do not 
know about clothes." explained Miss 
Arzner carefully, "but none of them 
needs to rely upon what she wears in 
•rcer to be effective on the screen. 


"They are Marie Dressier. Greta 


Garbo, Anna Sten. Miriam Hopkins, 
Ruth Chattertoo, F>t>»«rlnf Hepburn, 
Beulah Bondi, Helen Hayes Judith An- 
derson and Louise Fazenda." 


There is no argument about Marie 


Iftestler. She hasnt the face or figure 
•f a clothes horse, but even when she 
was young and shapely, what she wore 
wat never so important a* what she did. 


"Greta Garbo Is foolproof so far as 


clothes go." points out Miss Arzner; "she 
can wear anything, co matter how weird 
It is, and still make herself seen and 
felt. Witness the fantastically exoUc 
raiment of Mata Hari or the «rn»WMg 
ol Anna Christie. 
You never feel 


Clothes-conscious when Garbo if on the 


Greatest Successes in Motion 


Pictures Are Recorded by Women 


Who Have to Depend More 


on Their Ability to Act Than on 


What They Wear 


party she appears almost exotic In long 
earrings and slinky black velvet. 


And people forget that Louise Fazenda 


Isn't really elderly, or fat or dumpy, be- 
cause they see her In character make-up 
so much. 


If any of these ten girls were "on tour" 


and the wardrobe trunks ,were lost, the 
show could still go on. The audience 
would not miss the clothes, because with 
each of them the acting Is more im- 
portant. 


"Yet if you have no great gift,' warns 


Hans Kraly. writer of famous screen 
stories, "It behooves you to be well 
dressed and well groomed. Personality 
and talent are the chief things, ol 
course, but to those without these, being 
a clothes horse Is an asset. 


Like Pretty Clothes 


(( A GREAT number of persons go to 


**• motion-picture shows to see clothes. 


They select pictures which advertise 
beautiful clothes, so that they may copy 
them. 


"However, if you have a reputation 


for being well dressed, don't let, down 
in public! Don't let people say: 'I saw 
her and she looked like heck!' Protect 
the thing that you have. 


"You won't be an actress, in the true 


sense of the word, but you'll have a job." 


Louise Fazenda listened to all this 


with twinkling eyes. 


"It's probably true that women who 


are noted for their ability to wear things 
well can't help but be a bit clothes- 
conscious, if not self-conscious, on tho 
screen," she admitted. 


"They realize that part of the act is 


the dress, and they must remember to 
keep the knee gut, the stomach in and 
the arm back, if the line is to be right. 
They know how the dress should look 
to be seen to the best advantage, and 
subconsciously that is the important 
thing, so how can they let go In any big 
scene? 


"There's a different atmosphere when 


you are wearing nice things. The atti- 
tude of people on the set isn't the same. 
If I am cast as a slaty, or a- poor old 
washerwoman, the company is likely to 
hail me as 'Fazenda,' hit me on the back 
and play jokes on me, and I can find 
my own chair and wait on myself. If 
I'm permitted to wear good-looking- 
garments, there's always some one ready 
to get my chair for me, bring me a 
drink of water, ask me to lunch and 


If Louise Fazenda it cast as a peer, 


to wear good-looking 


interview granted in the days before 
such things were prohibited, "is too very 
reach trouble!" 


As to Anna Sten: She is the first ac- 


tress to come to America from »"««• 
trained entirely in Soviet State stage 
and screen institutions. Her picture 
"Karamazov" gave*her world prestige. 


Mr. Goldwyn, after signing her, wor- 


ried lest she, a distinctly Slavic peasant 
type, earthy and feline, should be lost 
in Hollywood B™"^ the piak-and*wbite 
dolls, the young goddesses and the so- 
phisticated artists. He fan her t***yy 
months training, made fifty-one tests 
for lighting, for hair, for dramatics, for 
diction, for fi»«gi"g and for 4mtr**tt. j^. 
fore abe even began her first ptetuit. 


Styles and Personality 


when she had worked for three 


weeks on actoal pletm-aaktof he 


•rasnt satisfied. He threw out every* 
tame that had been Bade. eruBBtd off 
the investment aod engaged Dorothy 
Arzner as director to begin afl over 


n, people on the set let her wait on herself. 
Permitted 


to always some one ready to give her attention 


"Katharine Hepburn can 
dominate any dress she 
chooses to wear. 
Fortu- 


nately, she attemps no os- 
tentation in clothes," says 
Miss Dorothy Arzner, Hol- 


lywood director 


"Marie 
Dressier 
hasn't 


the face OP figure of a 
clothes horse," says Miss 
Arzner, "but even when 
she was .young, what she 


wore was never so 
important 
as what 


she did" 


att a thief to catch a thief. 


able to get the complex 


woman-" 


to believe that clothes 
ince. When she was in 


Berlin, ate posed for some pictures for 
Chanel, who lewarded her with a suit 
specially designed for her, a beautiful 
•ing of beige with a rainbow rest and 
••all doche hat. Anna arrived in New 
York wearing this suit and a p*** of 
tennis shoes! 


The 
shoes are comfortable; why 


Greta seldom bothers about style off 


ths screen, for that matter. She like* 
to wander about in a coven coat and 
eld beret, which effective disguise per- 
mits her to stand in line at the box- 
office before a theatre showing one ot 
her own pictures with being recog- 
nised. 


•"Beta* beaatlfuV said Greta, in as 


"Most Hollywood directors know sex 


as a eerie* of pretty pictures." ~~^»~*~ 
Mr Goldwyn. They know how to give 
woiceii that glued, lovely took they 
have on the covers of Fmg***"T or 
candy boxes. 


That isnt what I want from Anna 


Staa. So I employed Dorothy Arsoer, 
wbo it not oontgnl with pretty pictures. 


Ten Stars Who Do Not 


Depend on Clothes 


Marie Dressier 
GretA Garbo 
Anna Sten 
Miriam Hopkins 
Ruth Chatterton 
Katharine Hepburn 
BeulmhBondi 
Helen Hayes 
Judith Anderson 
Louise Fazenda 


not?" she replied to amazed protests. 


VThen she was invited to her first 


Hollywood party, where she would pre- 
sumably meet the important stars of 
the film city, she wore a sweater and 
skirt and no make-up. She fails to see 
vhy an actress should be expected to 
display gowns. That, says she, is for 
the girls who sell them. 


Anna is tall, slender and svelte, with 


heavy, silky yellow hair and wide blue- 
gray eyes and a face that seems to mir- 
ror her thoughts. She is the Russian 
intellectual, cold or fiery at commas? cl 
the mind. 


"And what," she queries, "hare clothes 


to do with acting?" 


"You cant bury personality under 


styles,*' commented *KST Armer. 


"Miriam Hopkins wears clothes weO 


and is often seen in parts that require 
dressing: but she is at her best as a 
gaaia-urchin type, as in T3r. Jekyll aod 
Mr. H-de-' " 


A la Hepburn 


fVFFSCKEEN. Miriam Is as casual 
^ about clothes as Greta Garbo or 
Anna Sten. except upon occasion, when 
she can be as exquisitely gunned as the 
best of our Hollywood pets. 


•Ruth ChaUcrion and Heien Hayes 


nave played rotes in which they go from 
youth to old age. They hare demon* 
strated. in different pictures, toeJr free- 
dom from the power of clothes by play- 


ing characters who never put on any* 
thing but a nurse's uniform or plain 
gingham frocks. 


"Neither of these girls is particularly 


interested in f ashtocs, and yet both are 
hailed as chief among our screen ac- 
tresses." the young director observed. 


"Katharine Hepburn can dominate 


any dress she chooses to wear, for- 
tunately, she attempts no ostentation in 
clothes. In her latest and biggest suc- 
cess she had only one important gown. 
The zest were meant to be a blank." 


Around the studio. Katharine wears 


denim overalls and * smock. On the 
street she is likely to be seen in strange- 
looking hats, her sandy hair straggling. 
Yet it was Katharine who skyrocketed 
to fame in a single night. 


Judith Anderson nearly always wean 


black. It sets off the ivory tones of her 
complexion, her dark eyes and black 
hair, and she wears it so often that it 
takes on the nature of a uniform. You 
remember Judith, but you don't know 
whether or not she has on the same 
dress she wore last week, or last night, 
or fven last year. I: doesn't matter 


Her charm is such that no one notice.' 


her clothes. 


It is seldom that Beulah Bond; nas 


a chance to wear nice clothes on the 
stage or screen: yet at a HoUywood 


take care of me generally. Yes indeed, 
there's something to be said for clothesl 


"When you can't get any support from 


a wardrobe, however, you find you must 
act or you won't get any credit. 


"In character work, though, I find 


certain garments an iinm«m.«a» help in 
creating illusion. Today, tbe big studios 
have a marvelous assortment ol things 
to choose ^from, but friends still save me 
stuff from their attics and only re- 
cently I rptnr across a wonderful old 
lace shawl in an antique shop. It was 
the sort of thing you could <~"»E*"» a 
pompous old dowager wearing to im- 
press the visiting Duke, yon know, m 
be wearing it. 


"I used to have a grand time col* 


iecting freak tiothes in the old days. 
One day I was on a street car wbes I 
saw a woman ia a 'unay old coat. It 
had a far collar, sort ol moih-eatea. and 
sleeves that wild look amusing II yoa 
Sapped your anus: the cut was just a 
bit weird. I s-as about to play a flighty 
old maid in a picture and that was just 
the thine I seeded. So I bought it right 
:.ben and" it almost created the character 
lor roe. 


"I uj-jai:.-.- visualize a. character I am 


to p^ay as iike some one I've seen or 
taown. and I btitid her from life." 


Science a Blight on Romance 


Toledo Blade: Over the air, not 


many evenings ago. John McGonnack 
nag and Mrng beautifully, of course, 
the "Lament of the Irish Emigrant". 
In the song there is this stanza: 


"Tt* com T«J rjcarait frwJi asd JTWD. 
Art vat 5»« nac waj sse us*. 
aat ttt r*a *•** oe jfar 5*. M«T. 
AM tbf to**-;i«M IB roar -T*. 


Alas tbe Lady Dnfferin's song! AIM 


far the famous Irish teoar** bewitch- 


ing m«iodv? Dr. KuigM Duntap. pro- 
fessor of psychology of Johns Hopkms 
university, says: "Dost look Cor the 
loveJigbt in her eyes became the eyes 
do not have It" 


Thai the fancy of the poetess and 


the dream of man are wrecked by CUM 
bUghttag blast of prosaic incredulity 
out of tb* cold heart of sdeac*. 


Since when did psycbotofy 


JANITOR'S PAY 


EXCEEDS PRESIDENTS 
Financial World: 
The best NRA 


story of tbe week is probably the one 
about tbe president of a small tcrcm 
bank, who said he couldn't sign the 
blanket code because it would mean 
that the baak-s Janitor would get a 
bigger salary than be (Ed, and that 
would upset the morale. 


Umnnp Heroes. 


"Detroit News: We have looked over 


many a rujrged individualist in our 
time, and a halfback and two guard* 
were usually running hi* interference. 


treating bis wife tbe way I wouldn't 
treat a dog." 


Jack: "Great Scott: What •x-nf h 


doing?" 


Torn: "Kissing hw." 


"Sbe says sfce is coinp around In less 


aTi'3 less every w«-k.' 


"I don't doubt that. 1 %sk<"i about 


MAKING COLONEL BOGKt 


SAYS THE LIFE OF THE 
BUSH 


P \RTY 
"Kn^-s TO,ir rfMrMW* „>,, ? 


Toss; 
I So.-* Brown the otb«r Jay 
;.nr gT*n<i? dame of another. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS 


whii? triers >.t<t others 


*-ho Ma^r.c it on their wives. 


A man >.as t-. r<-;t ?;p -witii a 


for * go,-; '}!--,• TTi-.r<: 
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United States Coast 


Guard to Be Equipped 


With Miniature Navy to Fight 


Large Fleets of Liquor Runners 


By John L. Coontz 


" the rum runner; enter the rum 


smuggler. Repeal of the Eighteenth 


Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States has not lessened the work 
of the United States Coast Guard. It 
has, If anything, greatly Increased the 
labors of the Coast Guard. That may 
sound like a strange paradox, but, after 
aH, it Is not- so strange. 


In the days of prohibition rum run- 


ners sought to land huge quantities of 
fflegal liquor on American shores for 
the purpose of satiating the thirst of 
•11 those who had the price to pay for 
supposedly good liquor. Since liquor is 
again legal, the same.interests want to 
get It Into the United States, but they 
do not want to pay the high tariff duties 
Imposed by the Federal Government. 
80 mm running becomes mm smug- 
gling, and It is being attempted on a 
scale much larger than In the days of 
prohibition. 


Smugglers Desperate 


rrtBE mm smugglers are becoming more 
•*• desperate than the rum runners 
•ver were. Owners of the huge cargoes 
in liquor aboard ships standing off the 
coasts know that unless they can get 
dis liquor into the United States with- 
out paying the high tariff on it. they 
win be unable to compete with the 
prices on domestic-made products. If 
they do pay the duty on it, they know 
that their prices necessarily Trill be so 
high that they will be unable to find 
ready markets. 


Unless they get It unloaded before 


Congress meets, they fear Ihat sUH 
higher tariffs may be levied. They are 
desperate, and it is this desperation that 
Is giving the Coast Guard more trouble 
than that branch of the Federal service 
bad in prohibition days. 


As an evidence of chances the rum 


smugglers are taking, witness the recent 
ramming of a Coast Guard vessel in Long 
Island Sound, when a rum smuggler 
deliberately attempted to sink the Coast 
Guard vessel 
The smuggler was co 


badly damaged It sank just after its 
crew was captured at pistol point. The 
Coast Guard ship had to be beached to' 
prevent its sinking. 


Let us see for a moment how repeal 


of the Eighteenth Amendment has be- 
come an incentive for attempts at rum 
smuggling. 


The present tariff on liquor from for- 


eign sources is $5 per proof gallon. The 
present revenue tax is $1.10 per proof 
gallon. This makes a total Federal tax 
revenue of $6JO per gallon. Congress, 
however, when It meets in January, is 
not likely to let this tax stand. There 
is a demand for more revenue; and one 
of the sources of that increased reve- 
nue is looked for in liquor taxes. Hence, 
it Is reasonable to expect a heavier tax 
on imported liquor after January*. 


If the smuggler can get his liquor 


into the country before the new tariff 
is Imposed be has a chance to add 
Just that much more to his profits. How 
appreciative be is of this fact may be 
gathered from his activities during the 
dying days of prohibition. During the 
first three weeks of October, says a re- 
port from the United States Coast 
Guard headquarters, 62,000 gallons- of 
foreign liquor were seized m the North 
Atlantic coast as compared with 6600 
gallons for the entire month of Sep- 
tember. Canadian liquor shipped to St. 
Pierre and then transshipped to the 
United States by rum runnexs totaled 
253,389 gallons in September as com- 
pared with 91580 gallons in August and 
90.000 gallons in September. 1932. This 
liquor is stored for sale under the new 
dispensation. 


"Smuggling activities today." says a 


Coast Guard official, "are being at- 
tempted on all coasts of the United 
States from Maine to Florida, from 
Florida to Texas, and from California 
to Washington. On the Eastern sea- 
board the liquor Is shipped in bond from 
Canadian distilleries to St. Pierre, where 
it is loaded on foreign rum-running 
vessels, mostly British, which proceed to 
the coast of the United States from 


Maine to Virginia, where -the cargo 
is transferred to high-speed American 
contact boats or to cargo carriers of 
ostensibly reputable coastwise steam- 
ship companies and introduced illicitly 
into various United States ports. 


"There are about ninety foreign ves- 


sels engaged exclusively in this con- 
traband trade on the Eastern seaboard. 
Hundreds of specially constructed high- 
speed motorboats, fishing vessels and 
coastwise vessels are employed in at- 
tempting to unload the cargoes of these 
foreign hovering vessels. 


"Every one of these foreign rum- 


running vessels is equipped with high- 
frequency radio sets and is in constant 
communication with illegal radio sta- 
tions in the United States. Thousands 
of persons are employed exclusively In 
this smuggling business. 


"On the seaboard of the Southern 


States from Florida to the Virginia 
coast, smuggling is carried on con- 
stantly between the Bahamas and West 
Indies and the United States by foreign 
vessels, domestic vessels and airplanes. 
The proximity of the Bahamas to the 
Southern seaboard of the United States 
greatly facilitates smuggling operations 
and makes necessary a constant day- 
and-night patrol. 


Many Ships Operating 


THE Gulf coast there are thirty- 


six foreign vessels engaged exclu- 


sively in bringing contraband cargoes 
from Belize, British Honduras, to the 
coast of Texas, Louisiana. Mississippi, 
Alabama and the west coast of -Florida. 


"On the Pacific coast contraband 


cargoes are introduced into the States 
of Oregon. California and Washington 
from mother ships anchored off the 
Mexican coast, which transfer 
the 


cargoes of distilled spirits to American 
contact boats off the coasts of these 
respective States, or land the cargo di- 
rectly on the United Stales coast.'' 


Rum smugglers, becom- 
ing desperate In their ef- 
forts to land their cargoes 
on American shores with- • 
out paying the high tariff, . 
do not hesitate to engage 
in close action with Coast 
Guard cutters. The map 
•hows 
strategic 
points• 


along the Eastern seaboard 
where the rum fleets are 


mobilized 


of * 


Mexic o 


Saw tnH the Government combat this 


situation? The answer is a new high- 
powered miniature navy to be operated 
by the Coast Guard. This navy win be 
built as part of the Public Works pro- 
gram. 


The program calls for the expendi- 


ture of about 915,000,000 on seventeen 
high - powered 
fighting 
vessels and 


thirty-one seaplanes. Some of the new 
ships win carry planes, the first of this 
type used in the United States or any 
other country. 


The planes are a direct result of air 


smuggling activities in Southern waters. 
Flying weather there is good the year 
round. The distance from Bermuda and 
the West Indies to the United States is 
not great. Boats ply constantly In the 
lanes of traffic between the islands and 
the mainland, so there'is UtQe dangn 
from forced landings. 


To meet this situation the Coast 


Guard is adopting the policy of fight- 
ing fire with fire. Planes carrring liquor 
can be followed over the course by 
planes. Operating from' a ship base 
therefore, more effective control follows 
as a natural coronary where planes are 
•used by the Government. 


The new planes -wHl be of a smaller 


and faster type than the huge twin- 


motored patrol boats that have been 
used during the last two years. They 
wfll be of sturdy construction, for more 
often than not they Till have to contort 
wind and wave in the performance of 
duty. In addition to serving as patrols 
of the air on the lookout for smugglers, 
they also win be used to watch for 
derelicts, trace stolen boats and per- 
form other functions of Coast Guard 
service. 


New Air Bases Planned 


T7W30R new air stations will be created: 
E BUwd, Miss.: Port Angeles, Wash.; 
St. Petersburg. Ra, and Galveston, Tex 
The station at Port Angeles win per- 
mit the Government to guard the 
Puget Sound area and will be the 
Pacific terminus of the airlines to 
Alaska. 


A keen sense of detection as well as 


bravery is required in ttie Coast Guard 
A recent Incident that shows the high 
standards of training and character re- 
quired of the Coast Guard service IE 
found in the report o! the Coast Guard 
patrol boat CG-125 sighting two sus- 
picious motorboata leaving the vicinity 
of Keyport. N. J, a few weeks ago. 


Working Us way through Rariian 


Bay, 
the patrol boat, after hailing th« 


two craft, went alongside and made thf 
customary examination. 


Everything seemed satisfactory, bq) 


the suspicions of Chief Boatswain^ 
Mate C. J. Barrett, officer in charge of 
th* patrol, wen aroused by conditions 
aboard the two craft.- Completing hi* 
examination, he maneuvered the patrol 
boat as close as practicable toward the 
shore, a small boat was launched and 
in a driving rain Barrett with three of 
his men landed near Union Beach, N. J, 
where approximately 200 men, in a high 
state of excitement, were gathered. In- 


• vestigation disclosed' empty, wet con- 
traband sacks along the beach, 


TUELING certain that a cargo of con- 
•*• traband liquor had been dumped 
overboard near the shore, Barrett im- 
mediately .posted , his 
small landing 


force' of three men along the beach to 
prevent any one entering the water. 
One man offered him a bribe of $1000 
if he would leave the scene. Barrett 
spurned the offer, realizing that be was 
dealing with a powerful and well- 
financed group of smugglers. He ac- 
cordingly .sent a radio message to 
Staten Island headquarters requesting 
assistance to handle the 
increasing 


number of men who were gathering oc 
the . beach and attempting to salvage 


" the contraband. 


But not all conflicts with the smug- 


glers end as well as did Boatswain Bar- 
rett's. There is the famous Homestead 
case, which, no doubt, will remain in 
Coast Guard records as one of the most 
obstinate and yet tactfully adminis- 
tered cases of conflict with the smug- 


. gling syndicate. 


It was a raw afternoon in February 


when the Coast Guard patrol boat Red- 
wing contacted the 
Homestead off 


' Montauk Point, L. JL The officer of the 


Redwing signaled the master of the 
Homestead that he would like to board 
-her. The' "Homestead officer ignored the 
request and started the engine. Quickly 
the Redwing overhauled the suspect 
But the master of the Homestead re- 
mained obstinate and refused orders to 
lay a course to New York, or to permit 
the officer of the Redwing to come 
aboard. Instead, he swung bis vessel in 
a southeasterly direction and proceeded 
at a speed of about six knots. 


The Coast Guard 
officer 
radioed 


headquarters for instruction. Immedi- 
ately came back the reply: "Bring in the 
Homestead irrespective of resistance." 


That was enough. The master of ih« 


vessel was again requested, to lay a 
course to New York. Sufficient time was 
given for him to consider the message 
and the consequences that would fol- 
low should be refuse. He did refuse. A 
shot from the three-inch gun shattered 
the steering gear aft. disabling the 
Homestead. The Redwing placed her 
searchlights and asked the mart*, of 
the crafl if he was ready to take a 
towline. He rejected the offer. He also 
refused to put a ladder over and per- 
mit a party to board his ship. The Red- 
wing stood by and rai>e<! for help. 
The foDowtag day the Bendcole ar- 
rived: a boarding party -s*s made up 
and the case of the Hoir,?*«r*d became 
Coast Guard history — faifljiinent 
of 


dirty without the destruction of life or 
the loss of pjuyerly. 


Cotyrtfl* H PMHc 
LxXftr 


HEAVY BURDEN ON 


MODERN GIRL 


Margaret Culkin Bauning in Har- 


per's Magazine: I know what a great 
burden Is oa the girl of today; and for 
all her apparent nonchalance, she 
knows it too. She must carry all th« 
*ew responsibilities we can conjure up 
for her, earn her living, and somehow 
Motor* and Improve modi at 
tie 


charm that harsher feminists tossed 
aside. 


She must be able to earn her way, 


pay her own fare, mark her own bal- 
lot, and yet have every quality ol 
feminine companionship. She 
must, 


meet the terrible competition of emo- 
tion in the worJd today, which is worse 
than it ever was because of the early 
start it gets and th* prolongation that 
both *"*»" aod vomcn HOT 


If we bad a safe, settled adult world 


to open to a girl, if we could promise 
her even a choice between a small 
job and a good man's Jove, it would 
be different. But we are so confused 
ourselves that we cannot distinguish 
between the basic and the temporary. 
We kniw only this: that few of the 
dangers girls ever faced have been de- 
stroyed and new ones have been added. 


Sometimes it 9HSOM to in* that a 


girl today has to know an that any 
woman ever bad to know, except mak- 
ing soap and candles and spinning 
yarn. And I think she could do those 
thiags if they were necessary. 


LOSS OF DIGNITY WORST 


EFFECT 


Ullian D. Wald in the 
Atlantic 


Monthly: As one sums up the effects 
of uooapioyzaent oa the individual and 


the community, it seems to me that 
the loss of the dignity of man is the 
first and most tragic. With this »s 
bound up the Joss of home, of ties, of 
position, the humiliation of the long 
bread lines, the appeal to relief agen- 
cies, the overwhelming sense of failure. 


Next I should put, as a result of kws 


of home, a further break in housing 
standards, with famiiies herding to- 
gether for shelter rattier than for ft 


home From that comes Joss of family 
unity, of self respect, of amWUon and 
pride. 


Under the strain of prolonged un- 


employment has forced upon yrrung 
people the conviction that sodkty, 
which helped rear and educate them, 
has no place for them. 


When a man begins to lose 


ground be is naturally dissatisfied 
with his lot. 
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GOSH-THIS \«bTOUGH-l 
HAVEN'T EVEN GOT A 
NICKEL FOR A CUP OF 
COFFEE-AND 
BOY'- AM » 
HUNGRY? 


HELLO -ARCH\E-DEAR-i'LL BET 
"YOU FORGOT THAT TO -DAV 


I'o "YOUR B\RTHDAV-WE.LU I 
DIDN'T- DARLING AND I JUST 
SENT VOU A GIFT-I HOPE. 
VOU LIKE »T ' J 


MURRAHl R051E 
l«b A DARLING- 
J'LL BET tTb A 
CAKE- I'M GOING 
TO EAT/ ANVWAV 


ITS FUNNV-OUST A«o VOU 
GIVE UP-SOMETHING 
TURNS UP -ROSIE SAVED 
MVLlFE-l*bNT IT 
DONE UP 1»1EAT? 


THINGS WE CAN 
DO WITHOUT- 


WHV DOS1T 
VOU GET I 
UP Itsl A (^ 


TREE? 


\ HOPE VOU 
BLOW YOUR 
BRAINS OUT- 


AWK! 
HOLDER FOR 


T\ES AND \ 
HAVEN'T GOT 
ANV 


G«»t Bntiin rights nsetvcd 


Bringing Up Father 
. CJ 
%J 
JL 
Klji'lcrod U S Patrnt Oftr« 


ME THINKS HE »<b 


A BAl_LTO-N\GHT-V/EILL- 
JUST GOTO HI'S OFFICE AND 
ATTEND TO THIS MR- 
CLAN CV 


HE l«b- 


HURRV UP^ DONT 
ANX ATTENTION 


TO THE RED L\CaHT5 - 
HURR.V. I HAVE NO 


CLAMCV 
iF THE COP*a 
GET U'b-V/E'L.L 
GET LOT'b OF 
TICKETS 
BALL TO 


WHAT5 THIS.? A 
\A/OMAN«> PICTURE 


ON HIS DESK1. 


THE 


VOU 
ARE M PI- 
CLAN CY 


HOW DARE "YOU 
TALK. TO /\ 
REFINED LADV 
UKETHAT? 


OOVOU 
V Que> 


IN MERE L\KE ' 


I'LL FIND THEM IF \ 
HAVE TO TEAR THE 
WALL DOWN- 


TO GET 
Ti CKETb - 


GOIN* ON 
HERE 
\A/MO ARE 


VOO? 


I LIKE IN MERE.-«5O VOU GET 
SCAT 


\ KNOW MR-OlGGS-ni<b 
THE PI.OOR BELOW- IN FACT \ 
^>/<vw H\rv» GO»N' OUT \A/\TH MR - 
CLANCV- VOO'UV_HAVE TO CON1E 
V/\TH ME AN- EXPLAIN VOUR 
ACTION*) TO THE OUDGE- 


OM 


VOO ARE 
VERV 
ON MV OTHER 
FOOT FOR A 
V/H1LE? 
AROUNO 
vou- 


in i 


WSfo 


Britain r: 


lEWSFAPESr 
NEWSFAPESl 


NICE FELLOMS/- 


^SNT HE, CHESTER- 
THAT MAM WHO 


CAME OVER AND 
SAT AND TALKED 


US- 


\ JUST 


COULDN'T WE 
ANY 
MORE- I WAS 


SO SUaEPY- 
pl&N'Y 


EVEN 


HIM OO- 


HE (SAVE ME HIS 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


AND EVERYTHING- 
HE SAID IF WE 


EVER COME TO 
SMtYHFIELD, WE 


SHOULD LOOK 
HIM UP- 


V SHOULD THINK 
YOU*D BE AFRAID 
TO PICK UP WITH 
A SYRAMCyB MAN 


LIKE HIM, ON 


ATRAIN- 


YOU TOLD ME 
NEVER TO DO 
ANYTHING 
UKE THAT- 


DON'T YOU VJORRY ABOUT 


THAT MONEY- YOUR 
IS AS SAFE AS \F IT WERE IN A VAULT- 
AS LONfc AS I'M AROUND TO KEEP 
- I HAVEN'T LET THIS 


BRIEF CASE 


HERE - 


LOOK AND 


FOR 


THERE'S vbuR REWARD- 


SAFE AND SOUND 


IT'S 
60NE 


I SEE IT ALL NOW — 


I'VE BEEN ROBBED- 


THAJf CROOK/ 


HE LAID DOWN A BA&vlUST LIKE MINE- 
AND THEN HE GRABBED MY BAGr »N«TEAD^ 
OF HIS AND JUMPED OFF THE TRAIN- 


WE <bOT AWAV WITH EVERY 


^. 


MB DIDN»T- 
PAPA- 
HE MI6WT 
TRADED 


C 


SO V^HEN YOU FELL ASLtEP, N-, 
I WENT OUT TO THE CLUB CAR WITH 
THE BAGr AND THE MONEY- I <aOT 
/•^SCISSORS ANO A LOT OF 


ATIONERY AND cur IT UP - 
?e SANAE SIZE AS THE MONEY- 
THEN I TOOK TWO DOLLARS OF 
MY OWN AND I PUT ONE ON TOP 


AND ONE ON BOTTOM- SO IT 
LOOKED OUST LIKE TH& REAL 


STACK OF MONEY- THAT'S 


.imbyTheChiat»1 


aKi-^sx^j-SKa 
SO ALL MB 
WAS 


MY TWO DOLLARS AND 
A LOT OF PAPER- 


HERE'S THE*5,OOO 


REWARD- I MAD 
IT IN MY POCKET 
ALL THE TIME- 


\ 


THIS WAS 


D\FFERENT - 
\ COULD TELL 


FELLOW 
ALL R16.HT- 


YOU CAN NEVER 
FOOL NN& ON 


A FACE- 


YRS- 


BUT 


MB HAD 
ROBBED us 
AND TAKEN 


<al?EAT SCOTT/ 


THAT MAN MUST HAVE MADE 


A MISTAKE - HE'S TAKEN MY BRIEF 
CASE AND LEFT HIS- \NHY, THERfcS NO* 


IN HERE BUT SOME OLD NEWSPAPERS 


VTHE MONEY HAS DISAPPEARED- 


V 
^Mft . b. ^^ *~ — -fc ->. 
^_^fc.*^ _ _ 


» FIXED IT 
ALL, RJfeMT- 


AFTER YOU TOOK ALL 
THE MONEY OUT AND 
SHOWED IT IN THE 


TRAIN- 1 WAS AFRAID, 


SOME ONE MI6HT 
STEAL IT- 


WHAT DO 


YOU MEAN ? 


THERE YOU ARE - SEE / 


WHAT DID I TELL YOU- ^&/vp_ 


YOU CAN NEVER TRUST ANYBODY- 


NO MATTE* HOW HONEST THEY o 
MAY LOOK- DIDN'T \ WARN YOU T 


DIDNT I TELL YOU TO LOOK 0 
OUT FOR FELLERS LIKE THAT ?y 
LET THIS BE A LSSSOM 


TO YOU- 


OLD SAYIN6- 
* DON'T PUT 
ALL YOUR 


JN ONE BASKET 
rm 


INEWSPA'PERf 
iNEWSPA'PERf 
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A 
MAM (SOMMA 
His PAPER. \AHTH 


-THAT TRASH GOING1 OM? 


IF VOO 
THE 
LEA<=>T 


R.OM ANTtC- 


THE MOON \_U3HT, GLENMA 
LET'S <5O 
-re? ^OME FAR./»*wAy 
\MHV I MAR.ra.lCCi 


My L.IFE 


VA4E CAN LIVE FOfc-SVER. 
ON 


LI<B"T1BM/ CUABA 
\ B6EN A 


\ HELP 
I'M MOT 


- 
\ 


FROM MOVAJ OM 
I'M eoiw<s TO 
L 


MOT 


L.IP-E 
It 
fc 
THAT \SM'T 


V/A.M - you 


DO IT - 
ROMAMTtC 


gQMMA 
-THAT'S 
, IT'S COL.D OUT 


"50VJL 
CRAVES 


WE VV^S 
OF THE 
TO THE- 


IT KILLS 
-N 
ME 


n p i i * / 
- 
, 
Tillie the Toiler 


Muv\«sy - 
GO - MAC: 
GOT TO 
NM H.^M OO 
SMHAT 
^ — j 
fotLA- TO 
MR, 


PAYDAY, 


t-t-TTIM<sr 


XX3 VOO l-r.lcE IT, TlL 
FOUMO VT IW A 
STR.EET- 


OOT - OML.y -^ 2O - THEY'VE <3OT 
DO"ZEM MOKE - -XOU OUOHT TO R-O'SH 
<a£T QMg - VOQ't-L- 


VOO feVEfi <5ET 


'S ADOfZABLE 


' • NO: VOO-V/B 
I'LL L.ET you 


CO- VD LET you 


AMyTHlM© IW 


>xcivxx\KicE 


2.O OM My 
ME $ 50 


OFFICE $35-- 


F»AV ATTfcM-TlON 


OH. I COULDN'T TXVK^. 
FI2OM VOU, MAC - I'VIE 


TO you 


VOO Mu-ST HATe 


TVAE 


EWSPAPE 


1 


DECEMBER 17, 
SUNDAY. 


! IFWGBONT 


C&TCH OUTER SOME 


COIN PRETTY SOON 


LOOX WOT'S HERE IN „ 


MOViEi 


&ND COMPLETED THE 


PICTURE," FROM MUTT TO 
FOR TWEBUMF 


WILL LEAVE TWEM FOR 


WHILE.! 
--- 


NOW VME CO«»\E 


TO A P&VR OF SINISTER 


PLOT '. — 


BUCKS REWARD PER DE 
R6TOIM OF PEDIGREED 
> 
SHEEP DOG 


DE 


DKTBe 


MUTTVVIE 


SEEN <N DE -d^d.ET'5 GO 


PCvPER "2 


DKT MUST 
BE DE GUY 
WOT'5 GOT 
DE DOG 


NOW! 


CUT OUT THE 


SEPARATE PIECES 


AMD PLACH TV4E.M 


1935. Kmi> Fearurw Syndicate. 


Great Britain ti«ht» fotn 


amtner 


HOME 
FUZZY 
BOT V<Va 
SOME 


LUNCH! 
RVGHT FOR (SETTING 


YOURSELF BY THE'RRE 
Be OF 


CHEER1. ITX BE 


IN Hk. MOMENT! 
I 


BIGGER /\MD BETTEiR 
IDEA 


I CONFESS ~WEY PUT (T OV6ROM 


SUGHTCf THKT T«N\E I 


HOW WAS I TO KNOW/ TMfeY 
HM) "DRESSED THE BE6R 


CLOTHES 


SON1. — Xou 


D6R 
HALLUf= 


EE-EEK! 
IT'&ABRUIN! 


DON'T BE SCORED, 
MftMY OEVlER 
TJVSSUISES 


OUR OLD FR»END,JMe HftS 


COME 


USCVNODDER 


WHO'* ftFRCkAO OF 
DERBlG,BCVO 
HO DOUBT 
ABOUT IT, MR 
BlEWSOl YOU J \BCCON 1- 


6LCkD To 


OBLIGE! 


, DOMT ee. LKTE. 
(FOR DINNER, 


iNEWSPA'FERr 
™ iNEWSPAFERr 
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THE DAY HIS DELIRIUM PASSED, PRINCE 
KAMUR WENT TOWS FATHER'TO DEMAND 
THE HAND OF QUEEN NIKOTRIS IN MARRIAGE. 


:- FOLLOWING THE FRESH PRINTS OF THE 
-HORSE'5 TRAIt ACR055 THE DESERT....... 


NIKOTRIS, HER PRIDE OUTRAGED 
BY TREATMENT AT THE HAND5 OF 
THE IBEK3. REFU5ED TO ANSWER 
THE PLEAS OF THE PRINCE. 


6UT KAMUR WAS NOT BADLY HURT. 


AND SOON OPENED HI5 EYES. 


WHEN TOLD THE QUf EN HAD FLED WITHITARZAN,KAMUR,-IN' 
VIOLENT RAGE, THROTTLED NEWS OFTHEIR WHEREABOUTS 
OUT OF THE KING. 
" 


...... KAMUR TRACED THEM TO 
THE JUNGLE. AFTER A LONG 
WH'U,E.vH£<AME IN SIGHT OF 
"" " ' ^THE TREES. 


KAMUR STARTED 
TO CLIMB THE 
VINE TO REACH 
HER. BUT THE 
VINE BROKE 
UNDER HIS 
GREAT WEIGHT. 


'ty%J&^ 
^^fe£C* 


HE ROSE,GRASPED NIKOTRIS JN HIS ARMS. AND FLED WITH 
HER THROUGH THE JUNGLE. HOTEP FOLLOWED SCREAMING 
HIS PROTEST 


A3 HE LEFT HIJi FATHERSTEKt 
HE SAWA RIDERLESS HORSE 
DASHING AMONG THE TENIi 
IT WAS THE HORSE UPON 
WHICH TARIAN HAD ESCAPED 
FROM THE IBEKS. 


AS HE CALLED. NIKOTRL5 CAME OUT OF THE 
HUT WITH THE BOY HOTEP. 


WHEN KAMUR FELL AND 
LAYSTfLL.NIKOTRIS 
SWUNG HERSELP-DOWN 
TO HI5 3tDE AND 
HOTEP FOLLOWED. 


SOON AFlIRWAftD, TARZAN RETURNED ID F1MO THE HUT IN 
THE TREES EMPTY. IN THE FAR DISTANCE,HE HEARD THE 
BATTLE CRY OF A GREAT APE AND THE VOICE OF NWOTRI5 
5CREAM!NG,aTARZANr 
NEXT WEEK : 
KA&ANGC 
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BACKWARD* 


TO JOt Si 
i KWE^W 
WOULD K/T 


1 UU 6i»VE- 


YOU AM 
OF WOW 1 WOt* 


THE. 
ElCiHT 
COMTE.ST ! 


LIKE 
BACKV/AR.D3! 
BACKWARDS 
PIK'WHE-B.!-'. 


BACKWARDS 


BACKV/ARO& 


A LINE FROM DOT 
NO.l TO DOT NO.Jt THEN TO 


DOT NO.3 AND SO ON 


1FWSP4PERS 
Ni-M'SPAPFRl 


I TOOK NO 
:HANCES,MR. 
WARDEN! 1 
BROUGHT THIS 
SWINDLING 
RENEGADE TO 
THE 


MYSELF 
PLEASE,SIR I MAY 1 


HAVE 526 ? IT'S THE 
NUMBER OF MY , 


FAVORITE HYMN ' 


DO VtJU WANT YOUR 
OLD NUMBER BACK, 


RASSENDALE ? 


CONGRATULATIONS .HARRY/ \/^ WE GOT THE MAW ,6)R - 
'SOCIETY MUST BE PROTECTEDJ BUT I'M SORRY TO SAY TUE 
AGAINST SUCH CROCKS AS 
./CLEVER RASCAL HAS THUS 
.RELENTLESS RUDOLPH If 
./FAR SUCCEEDED IK1 KiDINS 
^ 
-'THE STOLEN $100,000 FROM 


OUR SEARCH ! 


WHEN HE HAS SERVED t 
TERM HERE^HE- WILL 


6TJLL WAVE UtS iCL-GOTTEN 
FORTUNE-UNLESS VOE FIND 
IT FlRgT- AND TD TUIS END. 
I MEAM TO DENOTE MYSELF / 


GREAT SCOTT I KY SISTER'S BEEN 
AM ACCIDENT» LOOK HERE, 


'M MAKING YOU A DEPUTV WARDEN ! 
YOU'RE IN CHARGE WERE TILL L 


RETURN 


I HOPE IMC 


ACCIDENT DOE5N 
PROVE SEROUS, 


SIR- 


WHY,HARRY! i DIDN'T KNOW 
3'VvJERE WARDEN HERE! I'M 


COINS 5CME 60CIAL SERVICE WORK; 
AND LD LIKE TO TALK WITH 


OF THE PRISONERS — 


I MUST 


MAKE AM INSPECTION 
I'LL SEND A GUARD TO 
GO VJITM YOU LATER 


, r.Jrl A DEPUTY WARDENS IN CHARGE! ,, 
1415 LADY-FRIEND'S IN DUH OFFICE WAITIN 


[TUH CHAT WIT1 SOME OF US CONS ON 


WE VvJANT SANTY TOM BRIMS US!! 


PASS IT ON ! 


„ THIS IS A SET-UP,YOU MUGSJ WE JUMP THE 
'GUARD AND HOLD THE DEPUTY WARDEN'S 
[GIRL HOSTAGE FOR THE GET-AWAYf ONE MOVE 
VFROM THE GUARDS AMD WE STRANGLE THE 
KID i ~ • — 
— 


HERE COMES OOH DAME NOW 


WE 
ncAK 
BREAK, 


, IT DOES OUR EYES GOOD TO 


SEE \OU,MISS.« IT^ AWC3EL6 LIKE 


WHO SHED A SOLITARY BEAM 


SUNSHIME UFtfN OUR POOR- 


REMORSEFUL HEARTS* 


r,MATEY 


P1TTY 


WON'T LE 


THAT 
THROUGH 
-THE. DEPUTY 


Copyright, 19SS, fey 


f AM THE DEPUTV WARDEN U ^ * 
• LOCK ""EM UP, MEN f I HAD TO 
USE THIS DI5GUJ6E TO DISCOVER/ \ \ 


RUDY HID HIS LOOT* ^/ \ \ 7THE TWO-FACED 


PIGEON" 


WHAT A DUCKV 


EA FOR. A 
OSTUME BA 


High-Gear Homer 


JUST 


/THANK \OU 


\OUfeE LOOKING 


WELL 


WELL, WELL 
AND HOW 
ARC MDU? 


/IMAGINE RUMNINC-. 
INTO YOU HERE 
OF ALL PUCES I 7. j 
IS A SURPRISE !! 


FYUP- 


V6MALL 


VslORLD AFTER 
ALL, I ALWAYS 


IDIOT!! 
COULDN'T 
ME €gg IP 
MADE A ,, 
MISTAKE?// 


NOW WHO 


PEUCE WAS 
AN OLD FRIEND OF" 
THE WM1Y, I1 


~ro-"?7>H 


WELL— • 


'6SOOD TU\/ SEEN 


AC3A«NJ 


YCH: —• i WAS 


GONTA SAY TA'SAME 
I VEM! 


s'LONkS >.l w* 


lip 
*$l^l^Qb 


•t ' 


'*& ^illi 
«_j& 
o ^ > wi 
' 
masf 
K. n\ i tZ l 


MM* 
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TMIS IS THE 


FASTEST OF 


PLANES, BUT IT 


SEEMS TO BE 
STANDING STILL- 


GREAT SHIP 


ZOOMS DOWM OVER. 
HIGH-GATE SCHOOL 


TO LAMD IN A 
NEAR-BY FIELD 


WHERE A CAR HAS 


BEEN ORDERED 


HIGH-GATE SCHOOL- 


A 
GOOD NAME PER 


j A GIRL'S REFORM ATORY- 
- 
HEM- HEW- 
TAKE'S 


A 
DURN 
HIGH 


GATE 
TO 
KEEP 


SOME 
O1 THEM 


HUSSIES 
FROM 


GETTIN* OUT- 


REFORMATORYS 


WHY- I 


THOUGHT- -- 
TAKE ME TO 


THE 
MAIM 


OFFICE- 


THAT'S WHAT 


I SAID- 
I WANT TO 
SEE 
MISS 


TREAT- 


WRY- WHY- 
MISS 


TREAT HASN'T BEEN 
HERE, FOR OVER A YEAR- 


IT 
WAS DECEMBER 


SIXTH LAST YEAR, THAT] 


SHE 
VANISHED- 


WHAT 
DO 


YOU MEAN, 
'VANISHED"? 


SHE WAS IN THIS VERY 
OFFICE, LATE 
ACT NIGHT- 


THE 
GIRLS HEARD HER 


SCREAM- 
WHEN 


THE 
DOOR WAS FORCED, 


SHE 
WAS GONE* AND 


EVERY 
EXIT LOCKED, 


ON THE INSIDE- 
J 


( WHERE 


DID SHE 


(^ 


SHE'S NEVER BEEN 
HEARD FROM STNCE- 


THE AUTHORITIES 


SUSPECTED FOUL PLAY- 


BUT THERE WASN'T 


A SINGLE CLEW- 


HM-M-M- 
YOU 


WERE MISS 


TREATS ASSISTANT, 
BEFORE ALL THAT- 


WHERE IS THE 


GIRL, ANNIE 9 
MISS TREAT " 


•BROUGHT HER 


HERE IN AUGUST, 


ME OF THAT- 
SHE STARTED 


HERE WITH 


THE CHILD. BUT 


THIS ANNIE 
JUMPED FROM 


THE TRAIN AND 


ESCAPED- 


GREAT SCOTT- SIXTEEN 
MONTHS- WHERE CAN 
ANNIE HAVE BEEN, ALL 


THIS TIME* QUICK. 


DRIVER- 
BACK TO THAT 


PLANE- 
STEP ON IT- 


MAYBE 
I'LL BE 


ABLE TO PICK OP 
HER TRAIL FROM 
THE CITY- 
WHAT 


AN OLD FOOL 1 


WAS- 
I SHOULD 


NEVER HAVE GONE 


AWAY- 


' WORRIES 


,PLEHTY ,QF WORRIES OF HER OWKt- 


AW, WHY CANT 
YOU LEAVE US 
ALONE9 WHY 


DON'T* YOU 
MIND YOUR 


OWN BUSINESS?. 


WE ARE GOING \ f 
AS 


TO PLACE YOU/ I "SISTERS 
IN A NICE 
/^ 
OF 


HOME-* J/SOPPRESSION.'' 


IT IS 


OUR 


fc 
_. 'X^^ 
T» ~J~^n rf~ ^ *^^i* 1 » 
^ 


_ O 0 
G O O 


WE'D GET ALONG GREAT, 
IF THEY'D OMLY LET OS- 


WHY 
DO SO MANY 


OFFICIOUS OLD MEDDLERS 


FIGCER THEY 
WERE 


BORN JOST TO RUN 


OTHER PEOPLES BUSINESS^ 


Maw Green 


SOMETIMES I GET 


TO TH1NKIN' ALL THIS 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
is A LOT OF BALONEY! 


NO KIDS . IN ME 


FAMlCf- NO FAMIIY- 


LOOK, SADIE-) 
SEE? THAT'S f 


SANTA 


HELLO, 


TOMMY- 
WHERE 


YOU GOIN1 
SO FASTS 


DO YOU 
MEAN TO 
TELL ME 
YOU KNOW 


HIM? 
./ 


WELL, 
KJOT 
HELLO. 
SANTA 


DOWN TO 
TH' CORMER 


SANTA 
CLAUS IS 


BUT 1 
GUESS 


HE 
KKIOWS 
ALL OS 


KIDS- 


THERE THEY GO- 
TBLLIN* HIM 
ALL 
< 


TH' THINGS THEY 
WANT FOR CHRISTMAS- 


TM1 POOR LITTLE 


|THINGS ARE PLENTY TOUGH 


AT HOME, FOR MOST OF 'EM- 
SA-A-AV ! 


WHAT'S BES4 TH1 MATTER 
WITH MEf I'M NOT RICH. BUT 
I'M WELL FlXED-i. 
wTAEfilE'S 


THAT 
MOTE 


BOOK O* MINE* 


ROLLER 
AND A 
SKATES I SWEIJ. 
FOR ME- I DOLL 


-/IFOR ME- 
BCUDDB?- 


HUM! I'VE A HUNCH 
SANTA CLAUS'LL MAKE 


GOOD FOR THOSE KIDS, 


THIS YEAR- 


\WHY NOT 2 


HARDIP 


|EME/«WBEIt THAT OLD TUBE 
[HE BCAftWEHTOVEQ. 


THE MOUNTAIN** 


IAU. BI*HT. SING* 


l=0« MILEf OF $MMUES ICT 
- fatt GftMf TWAT WI-W AT 
HAPPY FACE* AT 
VOUXL FIND TMAT QUAKER \s. BEST/ 


QUICKQt/AKfft 


' 
OATS 


Ni-M'SPAPFRl 
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THERE S THE KIND 
COAT I ALWAYS 
THIS IS WHAT L 
! I'LL 
BET MUTTDONT 
RECOGNIZE ME 


THIS COAT! 


MUTT AND JEFF -I- As an Accountant Mutt Keeps a Fine Mentally Unbalanced Sheet— -:- By BUD FISHER 
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SCrtUUZS IS IN THE 
MD MUTT iS HUMMI 
E FOR HIM UNTIL 


MR.SCttUUZE IS WELL AGAIN! 


HELLO, MRS. MUTT 
WHERE'S MUTT? / HOSPITAL AMD MUTT 
WHfcRtS MUTTf / TH£ STOR£ ^^^^ UHT|L 


WELL^WELL! SINCE 
T/^ 


W HEN DIP MY PAL, MUTTj 


•BUSINESS MAN? 


•DONT GET SARCASTIC, 


You RUNT! I'M A GOOD 
BUSINESS MAN! WHEN 
OLD MAN SCHULZ£G£T5 
OUTOFTHE HOSPITAL 
HE'LLBE SURPRISED 


ATTHEAMOUKTOF 
BUSINESS r DID 


FOR HIM? 


ALL RIGHT, MUTT- 
LET'S SEE How GOOD 
YOU A^E- MAKE BELIEVE 
I'M A CUSTOMER- HOW 
I'LL COME IN TO Buy 


OH T€Art ME, MV HUSBANP WILL BE 1 
Ho^e IN TEH MiNirres AND t 
HAVEN'T STARTEP SUPPER VET/ 
BUTCHER 6IV6 ME A T=EESB HAM.' 


J CERTAINLY, 
ADAME! 
WITH . 
•PLEASURE I 


OH /BirTCrttR, I HAVE AN 
APpErrre .FOR crtic KEN - 
WOULD you MIND CHANGING 
THIS HANNJFOR ACHICKEM 


'NOT AT ALL,-I 


A CUSTOMER! 


^•\ 
'///4 


V///f"i 


•ESJ-S/g-^,^ 


1 


^3 


;:} 
I 


1 NO MATTER 
! rtOU) YOU 
SLICE (T, ITS 
STIULBOLOSNA 
if^ -,--•- 
l:i(7F 


- 


! 
( 
cowe BACK ( 
O,K.,MUTT- 


THAHKS A LOT! 


HOW ABOUT 


>NGF 
THAT 


V/ELL, i DIDHT 
/ KEEP »T« 
^ 


PROP AROUND TONIGHT; 
MUTT- WE'RE HAVING 


A CHICKEN DINNER! 


I SAVE YOU THAT HAM TOR 
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By 


Doc WINDER, 


Regained U 5 Patem O(fic« 


D/a 


'LOOKi/slG^ 


"SMT-^* 
W« 


MY^OODMESS, 
VOU MADE A 
C0MMOTIOA4 
OUTSIDE 
THIS 


LIKE AM 
ARfMY OF 
MEM OM 
THE. MARCH, 


- 
THOROUGHLY TOASTED, 
K, 5OA*T 
VOU WE BE 


<&OIAJ<J TO TRIM A 


COME AMD HAVE 
A LOOK 


LOVELY 


^LE)1 


WAIT TILL I 
A 
TOISK1 OM THE I 
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OBJECT60ESSIM6.THE PLAYERS AS»E >SEATED 
AROUAiD THE KOOM, OA3E STARTS THE (SAME, 
AFTER GLAK\CIAJ<£ ABOUT BVSAVIMG, FO 
* V SEE 5OMETHIM6 IM THIS KOOM THAT IS BLACK, 
CAKl VOU SUFSS WHAT IT IS?" THEM, IM OE-DER THAT 
THEEEWILL 8E AJO OMFA\R -SHlFTlMG OF OBOECTS 
IM MINJD. HE. WEITES T^E MAMH OP THE 
OBJECT OM A SUP OP PAPER. WHICH HE HOLDS 
LV4TIL SOMEONE OF THE OTHER PLAYERS LOESSES 
THE OBJECT, THE. PAPEe \S THENi P^ODOCED TO 
EE-ipVT^E CORRECTNESS OF THE AKis\N/Ee A^D 


THAT PLAYEK IS MEX.T To CHOOSE. AKi OSOECT. 


Elmer 
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DO VOU VOsJOW WHO \ DOAJ'T LIKE.THE 1 
MOST OF AKJVBODV IM THE WHOLE 


-SAM VJtLSOM! -FOK I 
MYCOUSIM PATK^ClA 


A OLE 


CHISIS'MUS/.'/ 


( 
AKiO AiO>AJ eVEK' BODY 


\ ~TUIMW:<; t^oOD OLE SPOT 
IT MAKES ME- 
SICK.1 —-THAT'S 
WHAT JTDOES.1 
>JUST A 


<SQO& MUTT.' 


FIMPFP1 
MV 
tLMtl^M wOeTH 
ISMT 
vJOST TOO 
CAT5 
EM.1 - JUST 
LtS'E>4 "TO 
THAT 


cow SMOOKUMS; 
00 
'1TTLE CUTE-UMS. 


TOO 


Sv^EET 
8OO-FUL 
^ AMYTHlAi1 J 


WAS foL>iA4t=» \ 


TO ASK VOO To 
TAKE H\M OUT / 
FOR A WALK--/- 


-—-^*- 


OH,Yes, VOL) WILLJ 
\ WOLDA 
EVEM BE SEEM 


AT THAT MOTHS 


'. ANYWAY, I <SOT 


OWAJ D06 TO TAKE 


- ME 
TAKE. TV4AT OL-E 
POODLE 


WHY 


MAY 
t 


ASK 


GEE WHIZ, MA 
VA CAKi'TASK 


ME. TO D>O 
THAT ! 
. . . ..• 
A10, MA'AM !!l 


v 


TMAT WAY 


IT ISM'T <5O1M<S TO 
YOU OME 8>T 
TO TAKE 


HAVE 


THAT SAW ME 


DIE LAU6H1M* 


AT ME, 


TO THAT OLE . 
MOTT?! 


AJOW I'M AlOT 


TO AI2<SOE VO\TH 
WHEM » TELL YOO Tb DO 
A THJMG 
» WArtT YOL> 


TC> DO »T— AMO , 


/MO 8ACK-TALW- 
CIST FOR SOME 


EWSFAPER 


r 


THE NEBBS 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER IT, 
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WAIT HERE, 
cu&e>v ri_L BE RIGMT- 


IT WIU- BE FUlslNJV TO 


PUT A SUIT OP MV 
CLOTWES ONJ 


OUGHT TO JUST 


ABOUT PIT HIM 


THIS IS MV BEST \ 
-HE'LL LOOK \ 
SWELL IM IT AMD I 


WONJ'T MUSS / 
UP MUCH, 


HOLD STi LL f VOU 
\ 


OBSTIMATE FEULOVAy, ) 
TM TRYING, TO MAK.E; / 
SOMB&OOV OUTTA / 


VOU 


JUIOlOR. THATS 


GOOD 


SU»T HE'S 


MOUJ UX)K AT VOUR 


BEST surr RUIW^O/ vou 


COME HOME. - ILL 


BAD 6EAR, MOVjJ 


f-lAMA UUOMT LET US SO 


/r 
TO MURIEL'S 


VOU eOTTA PRACTICIE VOUR 
I ACT AMD MAY&E; SOME. DAV 
\ VOULL <=>ET OKJ THE. 
V, KMOLO SPOTTV VJUAS OM 


t 


- 
_ 


TOONERVILLE FOLKS 
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c< IF YOU CAN'T GET AWAY FROM THOSE HOME WRECKING 


HUSSIES IN THE VILLAGE ANP GET BACK HERE IN 


TIME FOR SUPPER I'M GONNA OPEN UP THE 


OTHER SIPE OF YOUR HEAP J » 


JCF I WAS HIS 
WIFE I'D KNOCK 


HIS BLOCK OFF 


SAW HIM UP IN, THE VILLAGE 


WITH ONE OF THOSE 
•' 


BABY POLLS J 


"WE MEN MUST STICK 


TOGETHER ; I'LL GO 
UP TO THE VILLAGE 
AND W/fflN 


HIM 


u YOU GO IN THAT HOUSE AND GET CLEANED 


UP. FOR SUPPER WHILE I GO GET YOUR 
'FATHER OR I'LL GIVE YOU WORSE THAN 
I'M GONNA 
GIVE HIM J w 


"....-ANP SHE TOLP YER WIFE 


YOU WUZ UP HERE WITH A 


BABY POU. J » 


<CAT LEAST IT'LL GIMME 


A CHANCE TO START 


ARGUMENT." 


LOOK WOT I GOT 


FOR LITTLE ELLEN; 


A BABY POLL?" 
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